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THE process of mental cultivation, at the close of the 
nineteenth century, offers few more perplexing problems 
than What todo with Herbert Spencer? “Does anybody 
read that man now?” said a friend to me the other day. 
“ At Oxford there is a complete change. The young men ;— 
and it is the young who read;—read Rudyard Kipling 
instead of George Eliot.” “Good!” said another, to whom 
this dictum was repeated, “but at Oxford they are dread- 
fully provincial. I mentioned G. B.S. in our Common 
Room, and they did not know whom I meant.” The 
standpoint, it will be seen, is that of the journalist. Yet 
even so thoughtful a writer as Mr. Joseph Jacobs makes, 
as it seems to me, the same mistake. “Darwinism has 
come, and has conquered, and as a vital influence in the 
spiritual life, has gone!.” As if fashion were the test of 
truth, and the novelty of a doctrine the criterion of its 
value. I cannot think that Mr. Spencer’s life-work has 
lost its significance because it is at last achieved. 

In certain quarters there has long existed a tendency 
to treat “Science” and “Herbert Spencer” as equivalent 
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terms, a tendency equally to be observed among Mr. Spen- 
cer’s disciples and among his opponents. They who know 
what Science is know that it is greater than any one man, 
however great; wider in its outlook, more varied in its 
activities, more flexible and more receptive than any single 
mind. Above all, Science is essentially progressive, never 
completely unified, because never complete, never resting 
in the abstraction, but always pressing on to closer contact 
with the living reality :— 

Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 

The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet’s course, 


Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
And always moving as the restless spheres’. 


Such minds entertain a certain distrust of philosophical 
systems. The philosopher who engages to construct a con- 
tinuous interpretation of the totwm sczbile, is under the 
necessity of filling up the gaps of science by means of 


speculation, of making deduction do the work of induction, 
of occupying himself with the abstractions of his own 
mind rather than the concrete objects of knowledge, of 
selecting such data as afford real or apparent support to 
his hypotheses, while minimizing or ignoring those whose 
meaning is less easily apprehended from his standpoint. 
It would be too much to affirm that Mr. Spencer has always 
escaped these dangers. The best tribute to his work would 
consist in an edition of the Synthetic Philosophy in which 
the several volumes should be furnished with Introductions, 
Notes, and Appendices, by experts in the different subjects 
of which he has treated, so as to test or to confirm, to 
supplement or to correct, the conclusions which he has 
reached and the evidence by which he has supported them ; 
and thus help the reader to distinguish between the 
permanent and the transitory in this vast fabric of thought. 
At present there are those who make a bogey of Mr. Spencer, 


1 Marlowe, Tamburlaine, part I, act ii, se. 7. 
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and those who make a pope of him; who accept his 
generalizations merely on authority, and turn his formulae 
into shibboleths, or else consider themselves at liberty to 
reject his arguments without examination. For my part, 
je cherche en gémissant. Mr. Spencer, like Mr. Ruskin, is 
admirably stimulating and instructive, provided you do 
not believe in him. Take nothing on trust, test all that 
you read, as far as ability and opportunity allow ;—you 
will have learned much, you will have gained thought, 
and food for thought; but you will finally leave your 
author to the judgment of posterity. Yet no one can help 
seeing that Mr. Spencer possesses a mind of singular power, 
and of limitations almost equally singular; a mind in 
which the personal equation is too strongly marked for 
him to serve as an impartial representative of abstract 
science, a mind capable of crudities, even of absurdities! ; 
in certain important respects, an uncultivated mind. And, 
speaking always from the standpoint of the dwarf on 
the giant’s shoulders, I cannot conceal a doubt whether 
Mr. Spencer has ever quite assimilated the doctrine of 
Evolution. I mean, of course, that there survive in his 
philosophy elements, assumptions, habits of thought, which 
are derived from the pre-evolutionary era, and are incom- 
patible with the mental position in which he has done 
so much to place us. Of these, that which most concerns 
us here is his attitude of antagonism to the great historical 
religions, which it is surely the business of science not 
to attack but to explain. 

A different kind of importance attaches to the earlier 
and the later stages, respectively, of any process, natural 
or artificial. There is the importance of the primary 
condition, the indispensable means, and there is that which 
attaches to the finished result, which, in the case of intelli- 
gent agency, is also the end in view. For instance, in 


’ Such, for instance, as the petulant reference to Warren Hastings 
(Data of Sociology, 3rd ed., p. 811) or the ludicrous interpretation of the 
story of Abraham (ibid., pp. 406 seq. and 817). 
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building a house it is indispensable to procure the site 
and the materials, but these have no utility in themselves, 
and do not fulfil their proper function until the house is 
complete and ready for habitation. Conversely, while the 
building cannot be used until the roof and the windows, 
the fittings and the furniture are all in their places, these 
parts depend for their utility upon the previous construc- 
tion of the walls and the foundations. Something like 
this takes place in the processes of nature. There is the 
importance of the acorn, and there is that of the oak. 
It may be true that the latter is implicit in the former, 
that there is a perfect continuity between them, and that 
so far the two are identical. But it is not true to say 
that one is as good as the other, that the acorn is the oak, 
that the embryo possesses the same importance as the 
adult, the infant as the hero or the saint. And the 
evolutionist at large is often so absorbed in the investi- 
gation of origins as to forget the significance of results. 
Moreover the earlier stages in the process of evolution 
extend over a wider area, and a longer period of time, than 
the later and more special developments. The almost 
inconceivable magnitudes, involving correlative duration, 
of the objects of astronomical science, are thus contrasted 
with the geological history of the earth’s surface; or the 
history of life in general with that of its higher forms; 
or that of the class Mammalia with the evolution of the 
human race; or the antiquity and diffusion of the race 
with the comparatively recent, local, and transient growth 
of civilizations. Yet everywhere, as in Von Baer’s law, the 
progress of development is from the general to the special, 
the species has a significance beyond that of the genus, 
and in the species it is the differentia with which the 
student is above all concerned. It is not that which 
Greek art, for instance, has in common with the art of 
the Maori, it is, on the contrary, the distinctive excellence 
of the former, which renders it a subject of special investi- 
gation ; the work of Praxiteles rather than that of Daedalus. 
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And, broadly speaking, it is the political and social institu- 
tions, the life and manners, the arts and sciences, the 
languages and literatures, the philosophies and religions, 
of the higher races, the more advanced civilizations, the 
fine flower of humanity, which form the main subject of 
historical science. And it is precisely here that occurs the 
blind spot in the retina, the deficient sympathy in the 
mind, of our Synthetic Philosopher. In reading Mr.Spencer’s 
works, we are continually made to feel that he has neither 
undergone the discipline, nor attained the standpoint, of 
the historical student’. 

I do not, of course, intend either to deny or to minimize 
the fundamental importance of the study of origins, or of 
the comparative method. What I mean to deny is that 
these possess the same kind of importance as the investiga- 
tion of special developments ; as if the general study of the 
Mammalia were to be accepted as a substitute for the Science 
of Man. 

In dealing with the Religion of Israel, we may either 
consider the starting-point of its evolution, viz. that which 
it has in common with the religion of the ancient world, 
and trace this back in turn to the religion of savages ; or, 
assuming such an origin, we may fix our attention upon 
the later stages, the higher developments of the process, 
those namely to which it owes its unique position and 
influence in the history of Mankind. Only, when you 
have explained the former, you have not accounted for 
the latter. Assume, if you like, with Mr. Grant Allen, what 
is required by the Spencerian theory of the Origin of 
Religion, although no evidence can be adduced in support 
of this particular application, viz. that the God of Israel 
was in ultimate origin the ghost of an ancestral warrior 


' Mr. Freeman used to complain of the people who thought that all 
“the Anglo-Saxons” lived at the same time. Mr. Spencer seems to be 
under a similar delusion with regard to “the-Jews” or “the Hebrews.” 
See the references in the Data of Sociology, 3rd ed., pp. 136, 154, 171, 173, 
174, 190, I91, 192, 194, 217, 221, 227, 229, 239, 240, 261, 371. 
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chief; you do not thus account for the conception of this 
deity entertained by the Hebrew Prophets. What have the 
two terms of the series in common with each other? 
A ghost “idealized,” you say? But it is just the ideal 
element which is the characteristic feature of the religion, 
and which alone is of permanent importance. Nor if you 
can trace Theism in general to a beginning in the fancies 
of savages, in the childhood of the world, have you thereby 
afforded a test of its validity, any more than if you were to 
argue that the validity of chemical science depended on 
that of mediaeval alchemy, the truth of astronomy upon 
the superstitions of the Chaldaean astrologer, or the worth 
of medicine upon that of witcheraft'? The modest pro- 
position of Hume, That the cause or causes of order in the 
universe probably bear some remote analogy to human 
intelligence ; the obvious and insuperable difficulty of 
deriving consciousness from anything not capable of con- 
sciousness; the consequent necessity of supposing with 
Tyndall that the promise and potency of Life and Mind 
were once latent in the sun’s fires; the inevitable inference 
to the doctrine of Spinoza that Thought and Extension are 
but modes of a single substance; the problem of the 
relation between the ultimate reality, the unknown but 
infinite power of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, and the ideal 
capacities and aspirations of humanity: all these would, in 
the case supposed, remain exactly where they were. 

And as with Theism so with Immortality. In either 
case the history of religion has to deal with the multiform 
modes in which the mind of man has shaped “the mystery 
from which it has emerged,” and to which it is destined 
to return. But the mystery abides unchanged. 


Lo, his adventurous fancy coercing at once and provoking, 
Rise the unscalable walls, built with a word at the prime; 
Lo, immobile as statues, with pitiless faces of iron, 
Armed at each obstinate gate, stand the impassable guards *. 


1 See Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, vol. II, chap. x ad init. 
* Tyndall, Belfast Address. 3’ William Watson, Hymn to the Sea, 
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The beginning of mental life is as obscure as its close, 
and the interdependence of Body and Mind remains equally 
certain and inscrutable. For Mr. Grant Allen, whose 
lamented and premature death has occurred since this 
paper was first commenced, the problems which have 
bafiled the intellects of a Spencer, a Huxley, or a Tyndall, 
and have forced upon them the heroic recognition of the 
limits of our knowledge and the abyss which surrounds 
our transitory life, had no existence. 


“We now know,” he writes (Evolution of the Idea of God, p. 46), 
‘that consciousness is a function of the brain; that it is intermitted 
during sleep, when the brain rests, and also during times of grave 
derangement of the nervous or circulatory systems, as when we faint 
or assume the comatose condition, or are stunned by a blow, or fall 
into catalepsy or epilepsy. We also know that consciousness ceases 
altogether at death, when the brain no longer functions; and that 
the possibility of its further continuance is absolutely cut off by the 


fact of decomposition.” 


He knows now, or perhaps even he does not know. 
I gladly turn to the language of a more scientific thinker 
(Huxley, Science and Morals, Collected Essays, IX, 140) :— 


As physical science states this problem, it seems to stand thus: 
“Ts there any means of knowing whether the series of states of 
consciousness, which has been causally! associated for threescore 
years and ten with the arrangement and movements of innumerable 
millions of successively different material molecules, can be continued, 
in like association, with some substance which has not the properties 
of matter and force?” As Kant said, on a like occasion, if anybody 
can answer that question, he is just the man I want to see. If he 
says that consciousness cannot exist, except in relation of cause and 
effect with certain organic molecules, I must ask how he knows that ; 
and if he says it can, I must put the same question. 


The work of Mr. Grant Allen (published in 1897), in 
spite of its bulk, was but a preliminary sketch of a 
far more extensive design, the “ avant-cowrrier of a reasoned 
system,” for which he had collected materials during more 


1 Misprinted “casually” in the Collected Edition. 
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than twenty years. In this respect it may not unfairly be 
compared to The Origin of Species. But here the re- 
semblance ends. The admirable modesty of Darwin, his 
flawless candour, his painstaking thoroughness, are alike 
absent. Nor is a comparison with The Data of Sociology 
more favourable in its results. The ponderous chariot of 
Mr. Spencer is drawn onwards by two powerful steeds, the 
Love of System and the Love of Truth; and a looker-on 
may observe that the Love of System is a little given to 
pulling, and does more than his share of the work. But 
Mr. Grant Allen drives tandem, and drives it furiously, 
and if Love of Truth occupies the wheeler’s place, the 
leader is Love of Effect, and lashed by his reckless 
charioteer, he prances all across the road to the alarm 
of the bystanders and the danger of the coach. To drop 
the metaphor, we may say that as Mr. Spencer is always 
a philosopher and sometimes a man of science, so Mr. Grant 
Allen was sometimes a man of science, but always, and at 
all costs, a journalist. And, alas! a journalist with the 
vulgar and puerile ambition of shocking the public whom 
presumably he addressed. The consequence is a volume 
which if it falls into the hands of the secularist will 
mislead him as to the present position of historical 
science, while in religious minds it is likely to create a 
prejudice against the whole investigation, and by the 
serious student to be neglected altogether. And yet this 
would be a pity. In spite of its glaring faults, the book 
has real merit. It is valuable as a supplement to the work 
of Mr. Spencer, and also to that of Mr. Frazer. An acute, 
original, and active intelligence, equipped with wide read- 
ing and observation, occupying itself during many years 
with the obscure and complex data of this vast subject 
and the problems which they present to the inquirer, 
could not but throw fresh light upon them, could not but 
afford the reader both stimulus and suggestion. 

The general theory of the Origin of Religion held by 
Mr. Spencer and his disciples, it is well known, is that the 
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Worship of the Gods is in ultimate analysis a Worship of 
the Dead. Every god was once a dead man. 


There is no exception then. Using the phrase ancestor-worship in 
its broadest sense as comprehending all worship of the dead, be they 
of the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor-worship is the 
root of every religion (Data of Sociology, § 204, ad jin.). 


I will add a few eloquent sentences from Mr. Grant 
Allen :— 


Thus, in ultimate analysis, we see that all the sacred objects of 
the world are either dead men themselves, as corpse, mummy, ghost, 
or god; or else the tomb where such men are buried; or else the 
temple, shrine, or hut which covers the tomb; or else the tomb-stone, 
altar, image, or statue, standing over it and representing the ghost ; 
or else the stake, idol, or household god which is fashioned as their 
deputy; or else the tree which grows above the barrow; or else the 
well, or tank, or spring, natural or artificial, by whose side the dead 
man has been laid to rest. In one form or another, from beginning 
to end, we find only, in Mr. William Simpson’s graphic phrase, “the 
Worship of Death,” as the basis and root of all human religion 
(Evolution of the Idea of God, p. 153). 

In short, from first to last, religion never gets far away from these 
its earliest and profoundest associations. “God and immortality,” 
those two are its key-notes, And those two are one; for the god 
in the last resort is nothing more than the immortal ghost, ethereal- 
ized and extended (ibid., p. 432). 


In the formal rhythm, the comprehensive precision, the 
melancholy dogmatism, the air of finality, by which these 
statements are characterized, there is something which 
recalls the Athanasian Creed, and Mr. Grant Allen’s last 
word upon the fate of Man is absque dubio peribit in 
ueternum. It is curious to compare his view with that of 
Mr. Lang :— 


On the hypothesis here offered to criticism there are two chief 
sources of religion, (1) the belief—how attained we know not—in 
a powerful, moral, eternal, omniscient Father and Judge of men; 
(2) the belief—probably developed out of experiences normal and 
supernormal—in somewhat of man which may survive the grave 
(Making of Religion, p. 331). 
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Mr. Lang alone among anthropologists has adduced 
evidence of the former class of beliefs as independent of 
the latter. All that is brought forward by Mr. Spencer or 
Mr. Allen belongs (with the exclusion of the “ supernormal ’’) 
to the second category. But the author of The Evolution 
of the Idea of God imported some serious relaxations into 
the Spencerian dogma. One of these is the proposition 
(ibid., p. 269) that “the great gods appear to be rather 
classes than individuals.” 


That there were many Nymphs and many Fauni, many Silvani and 
many Martes, has long been known; it is beginning to be clear that 
there were also many Saturns, many Jupiters, many Junones, many 
Vestae...There were many Hermae and many Termini, not in Greece 
and Italy alone, but throughout the world. Only much later did 
a generalized god, Hermes or Terminus, arise from the union into 
a single abstract concept of all these separate and individual deities 
(ibid., p. 270). Each Terminus and each Silvanus is thus the god or 
protecting ghost of each boundary stone or each sacred grove—not 
« proper name, but a class—not a particular god, but a kind of spirit. 
The generalized and abstract gods are later unifications of all the 
individuals included in each genus (ibid., pp. 371-2). 


While the ody. of the Old Testament, whatever their 
origin, are just such a class of deities as here described, 
the existence of a generalized 5y3 appears problematical, 
and the question is complicated by the applicability f this 
title to any god, even the God of Israel. On the other 
hand it may be asked whether the singular use of the 
plural ov7>x may not be explained by the subsumption 
of particular gods into one general conception. And 
Mr. Lang (Making of Religion, p. 232) quotes from 
Macdonald’s Africana a statement that Mulungu, or 
Mlungu, used as a proper name, “is said to be the great 
spirit, msimu, of all men, a spirit formed by adding all the 
departed spirits together.” 

In his attempt to trace the origin of the gods to the 
ghost of the human ancestor or victim, Mr. Allen encounters 
a difficulty :— 
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But how reconcile this idea with the existence of numerous petty 
functional deities—gods of the door and the hinge ?—with the 
Cumina who guards the child in the cradle, and the Statina who 
takes care of him when he begins to stand? I answer, all these are 
but adjectival gods, mere ghosts or spirits, unknown in themselves, 
but conceived as exercising this particular function. ‘The god that 
does so-and-so ” is just a convenient expression (ibid., p. 371). 


Yes, but the expression has a meaning and implies an 
assumption, the existence of personal, spiritual agents, not 
identified with any individual human being, nor explicitly 
conceived as human in origin. Again, when Mr. Grant 
Allen tells us, “The Jupiter or Jovis was a multiple wine- 
god, doubtless in every case the annual victim slain, 
Dionysus-wise, for the benefit of the vineyard... But his 
name shows that, as usual, he was also identified with that 
very ancient Sky-god who is common to all the Aryan 
race:” it is manifest that the Sky-god still remains to be 
accounted for. And here we approach the weakest part 
of the Spencerian theory—the endeavour to deduce the 
Worship of Nature in all its various aspects from that 
of the Spirit of Man. This part of the Data of Sociology 
is one long tissue of special pleading. Of course Mr. Spencer 
has no difficulty in showing that in some cases the spirits 
supposed to control or animate the phenomena of Nature 
are regarded as human both in character and origin. But 
that is not enough to satisfy him. He seeks to show that 
the Worship of Nature is everywhere a mere accidental 
consequence of ancestor-worship. 

Here we have, in Mr. Spencer’s own words, “the un- 
checked application of an hypothesis which seems to explain 
everything” (Data of Sociology, p. 321). The synthetic 
philosopher is for ever “verifying a priori inference by 
u posteriori proof” (ibid., p. 413), like the judges of a 
French court-martial. “Integration must be set up by the 
recognition of some conspicuous typical case. When, into 
a heap of detached observations, is introduced an observa- 
tion akin to them in which a causal relation is discernible, 
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it forthwith commences assimilating to itself from this heap 
of observations, those which are congruous ; and tends even 
to coerce into union those of which the congruity is not 
manifest (ibid., p. 121). The italics are not Mr. Spencer's. 
“Every hypothesis tends to assimilate facts yielding it 
support and to reject adverse facts” (ibid., p. 289). “ Not 
only has hypothesis an effect conspicuous to all in pervert- 
ing judgment, but it has an effect, less manifest but still 
decided, in perverting perception ” (ibid., p. 766). 

These passages help us to understand why Mr. Spencer 
must needs attribute the widely-diffused cult of the living 
personal Heaven, or of the spirit supposed to animate it, to 
the contingency of some hypothetical conquering chief, 
credited by a subject race with the magical power of 
causing or withholding rain and tempest, establishing 
himself in some mountain stronghold, and being on that 
account supposed to reside in Heaven (ibid., pp. 210-212, 
805-807). The conception of a sky-god could never have 
been accepted, modified, and diffused, unless it had been 
congruous with the current mode of thought. And it is 
that mode of thought which we desire to explain. On the 
most favourable view the hypothesis may be regarded as 
offering what mathematicians call a singular solution, 
which is valid only for the special case supposed. And 
so with regard to the yet more superficial theory which 
attempts to trace the worship of animals, of plants, and of 
what we call inanimate nature (speaking from a point 
of view which is not that of man in the mythological 
stage) to mere verbal misunderstanding ; a theory which 
doubtless owes its place in the philosophy of Mr. Spencer, 
with which it is otherwise sufficiently incongruous, to the 
mischievous influence of the philologists, with their pre- 
posterous assumption that language is prior to thought. 
The supposed misunderstanding could not have occurred 
unless the objects of nature were regarded as personal 
beings. For a rock to be thought of as a parent, it must 
first be thought of as alive. That the worship of the Sun 
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and Moon is to be traced to “ misinterpretation of individual 
names” (Data of Sociology, p. 379); that “solar myths 
have arisen from misapprehensions of narratives respecting 
actual persons, or actual events in human history ” (ibid., 
p- 377); that “One source of these solar myths is the 
literal acceptance of figurative statements concerning the 
quarter whence the race came” (ibid.); that “emergence 
of a people from a forest, confounded in tradition with 
emergence from the trees forming it, has led to the worship 
of trees as ancestors” (ibid.); that “the story of migration 
from a distant mountain has become, through defect of 
language, changed into the story of descent from the 
mountain as a progenitor” (ibid.); and that clans named 
after the bear, the prairie-wolf, the rattlesnake and the 
hare (ibid., p. 356) “have severally descended from men 
called after, and eventually identified with these animals ” : 
these are hypotheses which, to-day, are not likely to find 
favour with students of the mind of man. Accordingly, 
Mr. Grant Allen adopted a more tenable position :— 


Once more, I do not wish to insist, either, that every particular and 
individual god, national or naturalistic, must necessarily represent 
a particular ghost—the dead spirit of a single definite once-living 
person. It is enough to show, as Mr. Spencer has shown, that the 
idea of the god, and the worship paid to a god, are directly derived 
from the idea of the ghost, and the offerings made to the ghost, 
without necessarily holding, as Mr. Spencer seems to hold, that every 
god is and must be, in ultimate analysis, the ghost of a particular 
human being. Once the conception of gods had been evolved by 
humanity, and had become a common part of every man’s imagined 
universe—of the world as it presented itself to the mind of the 
percipient—then it was natural enough that new gods should be 
made from time to time out of abstractions or special aspects and 
powers of nature, and that the same worship should be paid to such 
new-made and purely imaginary gods as had previously been paid to 
the whole host of gods evolved from personal and tribal ancestors 
(Evolution of the Idea of God, p. 36). 

It seems to me indubitable, that after the idea of godhead had 
become fully fixed: in the human mind, some gods at least began to 
be recognized who were directly framed either from abstract concep- 
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tions, from natural objects, or from pure outbursts of the mytho- 
poeic faculty (ibid., p. 174). 


But such a concession is the very enfranchisement of 
animism. You admit the conception of gods or spirits, 
analogous to the spirit of man, yet not human in origin, 
nor bounded by the limitations of human nature. In 
taking the step supposed, religion has passed the barrier 
which separates man and god. The “magnified and non- 
natural man” thus conceived by the human mind is an 
adumbration of the belief that, in the words of Mr. Spencer, 
“the Power manifested throughout the Universe dis- 
tinguished as material, is the same power which in 
ourselves wells up under the form of consciousness !.” 
And the being or beings thus conceived may possess not 
only a speculative significance as hypothetical causes of 
the phenomena of the universe, but also an ethical and 
poetic value as the embodiment of human ideals. By such 
a concession Mr. Grant Allen destroyed his demonstration 
of atheism. The only questions still at issue are whether 
this mode of thought is origina] or derivative, and whether 
a particular cult is to be referred to “ancestor-worship ” or 
to ‘‘animism*.”” But I must remark that even on the 
strictest Spencerian view, a point is at last reached, at 
which the worship of an individual human spirit loses its 
original character and gives place to the purely ideal 
conception of a god. So the ideal of the Christ has replaced 
the historical personality of Jesus of Nazareth; so, on the 
theory of Mr. Spencer and Mr. Allen, the conception of the 
God of Israel has superseded the spirit of some far-off tribal 
ancestor. 

In order to be quite fair to Mr. Spencer and his followers, 
we must bear in mind that while the author of Primitive 
Culture has been principally concerned to exhibit what we 
may call the Scheme of Animism, and the place in that 

1 “ Religion: A Retrospect and Prospect,” Nineteenth Century, Jan., 1884. 


? Mr. Lang would raise a third, viz. whether the notion of the anthro- 
pomorphic god was not prior to that of the separable soul. 
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scheme of various classes of belief and practice, it is rather 
the object of Mr. Spencer to account for the origin of 
Animism itself. So, too, Mr. Allen, towards the close of 


his péya BiBAlov (ibid., p. 437), observes :— 


I do not deny the actual existence of that profoundly animistic 
frame of mind which Mr. Im Thurn has so well depicted among the 
Indians of Guiana; nor that which exists among the Samoyeds of 
Siberia ; nor that which meets us at every turn in historical accounts 
of the old Roman religion. I am quite ready to admit that to people 
at that stage of religious evolution, the world seems simply thronged 
with spirits on every side, each of whom has often his own special 
functions and peculiar prerogatives. But I fail to see that any one 
of these ideas is demonstrably primitive. 


Few words have been so much abused as “ primitive.” 
What is meant by Primitive Man? From the point of 
view of evolution the term can only mean, man during 
the undefined period of his gradual emergence from the 
condition of the ape. But no one except Dr. Westermarck 
ever seems to use it in this sense. Nor is any direct 
evidence available as to the psychology of man at this 
epoch. Just as in English History we have hardly any 
contemporary evidence bearing on the Saxon Conquest of 
Britain, and are left to form our ideas of that process from 
what we know of the prior conditions and the ultimate 
results, with some light from the analogy of the subsequent 
invasions of the Danes; so our conception of the state of 
primitive man must be formed by inference and conjecture 
from our knowledge of its antecedents and results, with 
some light from the later stages of his progress, and from 
the analogous evolution of the individual. If we speak 
of Primitive Religion or Primitive Animism, we can only 
mean the beginnings of Religion or of Animism respectively ; 
and just as if we discuss the beginnings of Life, we are 
obliged to suppose a period before life existed, so in the 
parallel case we must suppose a stage of thought in which 
animism had its first beginnings. In § 67 of his Data of 
Sociology, Mr. Spencer states this question :— 
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“How, then, are we to explain his superstitions ?” it will be asked. 
“That these habitually imply the ascription of life to things not 
alive, is undeniable. If the primitive man has no proclivity to this 
confusion, how is it possible to explain the extreme prevalence, if not 
the universality, of beliefs which give personalities, and tacitly ascribe 
animation, to multitudes of inanimate things ?” 

The reply is that these cannot be primary beliefs, but must be 
secondary beliefs into which the primitive man is betrayed during 
his early attempts to understand the surrounding world. The 
incipiently speculative stage must come after a stage in which there 
is no speculation... During this stage the primitive man no more 
tends to confound animate with inanimate than inferior creatures do. 


Animism, then, is the product of reflection. And here we 
may cite Mr. Spencer’s acute observation that “The im- 
plications of a doctrine do not occur to the utterly stupid ; 
but they become obvious to those who begin to think” 
(Data of Sociology, p. 316). And in this process of thought 
the first step is the conception of the spirit of man; the 
ghost, as Mr. Spencer says, is the type (ibid., p. 417). On 
a page already cited Mr. Grant Allen lays down that “only 
after the concept of a god had been formed from ancestor- 
cult, and only after worship had been evolved from the 
customary offerings to the mummy or spirit at the tomb, 
could any other object by any possibility be elevated to the 
godhead ” (Evolution of the Idea of God, p.174). Animism, 
on this view, is derivative, posterior to ancestor-worship 
both in order of thought and in order of time. Is this 
necessarily the case? May not the conception of the 
human spirit and that of spirits analogous thereto, and 
the worship of both, have developed pari passu ? 

Let us consider this point more closely. 

Of the various experiences which, according both to 
Dr. Tylor and Mr. Spencer, have combined to suggest and 
to define the notion of the Soul, the phenomena of shadows 
and reflections are common to man’s body with all solid 
objects. The echo answers the cry of wild animals no less 
than the voice of man, and at this day it is said the bull 
on the Yorkshire moors is maddened by its response to his 
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own bellowings; a circumstance which reminds one of the 
amenities interchanged between the journals of rival nations. 
The experience of the dreamer has a double aspect. The 
dreaming subject wanders, in imagination, from the place 
where his body is cast in sleep, and though we may notice 
the indications of dream in the hound beside the hearth, 
man prior to the domestication of animals cannot so easily 
have made this observation. But among the objects which 
present themselves to the sleeper’s fancy, animals must 
from the first have held a conspicuous place. The beasts 
from whom he had fled, equally with those which he had 
chased or snared, had killed, and perhaps devoured, must 
often have appeared to him side by side with his living or 
dead comrades, with the absent friend and the slain enemy. 
And if in the case of human phantasms such appearances 
suggested the conception of the separable Soul or Double, 
equally must they have done so in the case of animals. 
The experience of the day would confirm the inference. 
The contrast between sleep and waking, between life and 
death, and the dependence of life upon the integrity of the 
vital organs and functions, which in the case of man has 
led to the identification of the spirit with the breath or 
with the blood, with the head or with the heart; these 
were common to mankind with their fellow creatures. The 
conclusion was not to be avoided: “the animal has a 
ghost” (Data of Sociology, § 96. Compare, for dreams of 
animals pursuing and pursued, § 69 of the same work). 
And indeed there is abundant evidence to show that to 
early man animals are indeed animalia, animated, or as 
we should say, spiritual beings, no less than himself. He 
has no reason to draw, nor does he draw in fact, any 
distinction in kind between the spirié of man and that of 
the beast. But as his own personality alone is known to 
him from within, he must needs conceive the animal soul 
as human in character, and it must be admitted that he 
sometimes regards it as human also in origin. At this 
point the doctrine of transformation comes into importance. 
VOL. XII. Dd 
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It is enough for my purpose to point out that we are 
hardly entitled to say that the conception of the soul is, 
even in the first instance, exclusively, though it may be 
predominantly, human. 

Nor can it have escaped man’s observation that there is 
a kind of life in the tree and in the plant, and this life too 
might be conceived after the analogy of his own. It has 
been observed with much force, both by Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Grant Allen, that the tree-spirit is not thought of as an 
image or phantasm of the tree, but is conceived as possessing 
human form (Data of Sociology, § 182). 

Again it has been shown that the multitudinous spirits, 
whose agency is thought of as underlying the phenomena 
of external nature, are, at least in some instances, conceived 
as spirits of the dead (Data of Sociology, p. 216). And it is 
here no doubt that a disciple of Mr. Spencer must seek the 
transition from primitive “ancestor-worship ” to derivative 
“animism.” Fetishism here supplies the link required. 
Evidence is adduced (ibid., §$ 160, 161, and App. A, p. 789) 
to show “that the fetich-worship is the worship of a special 
soul supposed to have taken up its abode in the fetich” 
(ibid., p. 313), and that “ Whether the fetich is a bundle 
of things belonging to a relative who has died, or an effigy 
of this deceased person, or an idol that has lost historic 
individuality, or some other object, the resident spirit is 
nothing but a modification of an ancestral ghost, deviating 
more or less according to circumstances” (ibid., p. 314). 
“Beliefs thus originating are aided by the idea that 
shadows are souls. As we before saw (ibid., § 96), this idea 
into which primitive men are naturally betrayed, they 
extend to other shadows than those cast by their own 
bodies.” Here it may be observed that the notion that 
the shadow of a tree or stone is its soul, contradicts the 
conception which invests the indwelling spirit with human 
form and attributes. But the doctrine of transformation, 
which plays so large a part in mythology and folk-lore, 
is capable of reconciling the discrepancy. The soul, it may 
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be supposed, which ordinarily assumes the shape of stone 
or tree, or appears as its shadow or reflection, is equally 
capable of taking the form of man. A good instance of 
such a mode of thought occurs in the Data of Sociology, 
p- 766 (App. A). “Speaking of a distant stump mistaken 
for a man, an Australian said to Mr. Cameron— That 
fellow was a gumatch [ghost], only when you came up he 
made himself like a stump’” (J. A. S., XIV, 363). 

So far then, it may appear that the belief in, and worship 
of, the Spirits of the Dead supply a vera causa for the 
animism described by Dr. Tylor. Ancestor-worship both 
exists and gives rise to some animism. The hypothesis is 
legitimate ; but does it cover the whole field ? 

Perhaps the most questionable part of Mr, Spencer's 
treatment of this subject lies in his conception of the 
psychology of primitive man. It is impossible here to acquit 
Mr. Spencer of “automorphic interpretations ” (ibid., § 51). 
He constantly imputes himself. He attributes to primitive 
man his own literalism and his own rationalism. He 
thinks of him as forming his beliefs almost exclusively by 
reasoning from observed data (ibid., § 52). He pictures him 
as reflecting on the occurrence of fossils, and drawing large 
inferences from the metamorphoses of insects ; compiling, 
in short, from the sources open to him, his peculiar system 
of Synthetic Philosophy. Yet, when in “The Man versus 
The State” Mr. Spencer deals with the politics of civiliza- 
tion, he indulges in the cynical reflection, “The postulate 
that men are rational beings continually leads one to draw 
inferences which prove to be extremely wide of the mark ” 
(ibid., p.69). If this is true of civilized and adult man, far 
more must it be true of the savage and the child. Are any 
of us perfectly rational, always governed by reason, and 
always reasoning correctly? Do the intellectual faculties 
of all men stand on the same level? Has the reasoning 
power no history? Is not its evolution still in progress ? 
If we wish to form a probable conception of the workings 
of man’s mind at an early stage of his development, we 

Dda 
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must, I venture to think, assign a larger place to the 
influence of emotion, the suggestions of desire and fear, 
the creations of the imagination, the play of fancy, and 
even the love of make-believe than Mr. Spencer appears 
to admit. He denies to primitive man the possession either 
of speculative curiosity or of constructive imagination. 

§ 39 ad fin. Such imagination as the primitive man has ... is 
reminiscent only, not constructive. 

§ 46 ad init. Along with absence of surprise there goes absence of 
curiosity... . Where curiosity exists we find it among races of not so 
low a grade.... The general fact thus exemplified is one quite at 
variance with current ideas respecting the thoughts of the primitive 
man. He is commonly pictured as theorizing about surrounding 
appearances, whereas in fact, the need for explanations of them does 


not occur to him. 
§ 47. One more general trait must be named—I mean the lack of 


constructive imagination. 


If the propositions here cited are meant to apply to that 
stage of man’s development of which Mythology is the 
product and the monument, they are demonstrably erro- 
neous. We need only refer to the large and well-known 
class of aetiological myths, of which the characteristic 
feature is, that in them the constructive imagination of 
early man is employed to satisfy his speculative curiosity. 
Many instances are given in Mr. Spencer’s own work, 
especially in Appendix A. See in particular the section 
(pp. 767-72) on “Some Early Interpretations,” and note 
that the mythical interpretation of eclipses is here expressly 
described as one that “arises naturally in primitive minds ” 
(p.770 ad init. Cp. 771, last par. “in primitive thought ”). 
It is indeed possible that between the composition of the 
text and that of the appendix Mr. Spencer may have 
modified his views. But he still persists in regarding 
the mythical agents as “natural,” even in the case of 
giants whose movements cause earthquakes (p. 770), beings 
“mightier than men” who are supposed to inhabit the 
eraters of Alaska; or that delightful conception of the 
Lamas “that the Earth rests on a golden frog, and whenever 
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this prodigious frog had occasion to scratch its head, or 
stretch out its foot, that part of the earth immediately 
above was shaken” (ibid.). Providence, which assigns 
strange compensations to the various destinies of men, 
has bestowed upon the Lamas a sense of humour which it 
has denied to Mr. Spencer. The truth is, I conceive, that 
in dealing with these wild fancies, the distinction between 
natural and supernatural is wholly out of place, nor is it 
probable that it exists in the minds of the thinkers who 
entertain them. They are pure creatures of the imagination. 
But if this be admitted we are at once brought to consider 
the existence of gods (in Mr. Grant Allen’s words) “ purely 
imaginary,” “pure outbursts of the mythopoeic faculty.” 
Before entering on this part of cur subject it may, however, 
be well to take notice of certain psychological admissions 
of Mr. Spencer, and their consequences. 

“A child’s vocabulary,’ writes Mr. Spencer (Data of 
Sociology, p. 361), “consists mainly of words referring to 
those living beings which chiefly affect it.” May it not be 
equally true that a child’s thoughts of existence and agency 
are framed on the same models? “The poorer a language 
the more metaphorical it is.” Be it so; but does not this 
point to the prior employment of metaphor as a mode of 
thought? And what precisely is metaphor? There is, 
I venture to think, a profound difference between the 
conscious use of metaphor by civilized and educated man, 
and its employment by the less developed intellects of the 
ancient and the savage world. If Mr. Spencer, for instance, 
should condescend to the use of metaphor, we may be sure 
that he would carefully distinguish the terms of the com- 
parison, and bear in mind that they probably agreed only 
in the special point in view. The uncivilized man, on the 
contrary, would be likely, for the purpose in hand, to 
identify the things compared and neglect their differences. 
But it appears to me improbable that “among primitive 
peoples speaking more figuratively than we do” (ibid., 
pp. 379, 380), and where figurative names are still in 
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common use, the literal misapprehension of such names 
and statements should be so general as to give rise to 
extensive departments of mythology. Such mistakes would 
be much more natural to Mr. Spencer than they would be, 
for instance, to a Samoan’. Where “Rising Sun” is 
employed as a personal name, why in the world should 
it be supposed to mean anything else? And how could 
the Sun be regarded as an ancestor if he were not, in the 
first instance, thought of as alive ? 

Another point in Mr. Spencer’s psychology which deserves 
attention is the importance attached to dreams. “ Primitive 
men,” we are told (ibid., p. 773), “will inevitably confuse 
dream-thoughts and the thoughts of the waking state.” 
But if this be so, then in discussing the latter we must 
allow for an element, at once fanciful and irrational, 
derived from the former. And last, but not least, we have 
to allow something for deliberate fiction, like the child’s 
play alluded to at pp. 129, 130, or the make-believe of the 
savage described at pp. 788, 789. 


Upon closing this imperfect examination of Mr. Spencer's 
Views, it may be as well to take account of a singular 
fallacy of Mr. Grant Allen’s, which, if admitted, would 
exclude from the purview of the student of religion all 
inquiry into the mental conceptions of the worshipper. 


A god, as I understand the word, and as the vast mass of mankind 
has always understood it, is a supernatural being to be revered and 
worshipped (Evolution of the Idea of God, p.21). 

If you were to ask almost any intelligent and unsophisticated 
child, “‘ What is religion ?” he would answer off hand, with the clear 
vision of youth, ‘Oh, it’s saying your prayers, and reading your Bible, 
and singing hymns, and going to church or to chapel on Sundays.” 
If you were to ask any intelligent and unsophisticated Hindu peasant 
the same question, he would answer in almost the self-same spirit, 
‘Oh, it is doing poojah regularly, and paying your dues every day to 
Mahadeo.” If you were to ask any simple-minded African savage, he 
would similarly reply, “It is giving the gods flour and oil, and native 


' This seems to me a real difficulty in the hypothesis of Turner, cited 
Data of Sociology, pp. 796, 797. 
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beer, and goat mutton.” And finally, if you were to ask a devout 
Italian contadino, he would instantly say, “It is offering up candles 
and prayers to the Madonna, attending mass, and remembering the 
saints on every festa.” 

And they would all be quite right (ibid., pp. 21, 22). 

In short, I maintain that religion is not mainly, as the mistaken 
analogy of Christian usage makes us erroneously call it, Faith or 
Creed, but simply and solely Ceremony, Custom, or Practice (ibid. 
P- 32). 

Mr. Hartland’s comment shall be cited (Folk-Lore, IX, 64): 
“ Now be it observed, we may disagree with this definition ; 
we may prefer to define religion for theological or philoso- 
phical purposes in a different manner; but we cannot 
profitably argue with a scientific writer unless we are 
agreed upon the use of terms.” This seems to me an 
inadequate criticism. We are dealing with a real subject, 
which has an unity of its own, and includes various inter- 
dependent parts. Mr. Allen deliberately put forward a 
single province of this subject as equivalent to the whole, 
not only excluding from view all the higher aspects of 
religion, but ignoring the very basis on which ritual itself 
rests: the mental conceptions and habits of thought which 
prompt the ritual observance. This may be effective, if 
somewhat insolent, journalism, but it is not science and 
ought not to be called so. The passages which I have cited 
do in fact show a certain grasp of the concrete external 
data of the subject under investigation; but to render 
these intelligible you must go behind them, If Mr. Grant 
Allen were right, his book should have been called The 
Evolution of Ritual; for the Idea of God is just what his 
definition of religion leaves out of sight. Of course, there- 
fore, the writer soon deserts his ostensible standpoint, and 
proceeds like everybody else to examine the beliefs and 
motives of the worshipper, and even when it suits him has 
recourse to the mythology which he affects to contemn 
(Evolution of the Idea of God, pp. 209, 307). 

Probably other readers of Mr. Spencer besides myself 
have sometimes wondered whether he does not err in 
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a point fundamental to his philosophy—his conception of 
the nature of a fact. The word is very often on his lips ; 
what does he mean by it? Mr. Spencer seems to think of 
a fact as of a thing separable from all other things, 
eapable of being understood with little reference to its 
circumstances and antecedents, of being precisely ascer- 
tained and correctly transmitted by the observer, and 
colligated or interpreted by the philosopher who receives 
his testimony, without any consideration being given to 
the modes of thought habitual to one or the other, and 
the manner in which these may affect not only their 
judgment or opinion, but their apprehension and con- 
ception of the “fact” observed. When the facts in 
question are themselves the mental conceptions of peoples 
in a stage of development very unlike that of the witness ; 
when they represent a mode of thought far as the poles 
asunder from that of the philosopher who seeks to explain 
them ; such an assumption is likely to yield imperfect and 
erroneous results. Mr. Spencer’s lack of emotion, his lack 
of imagination, involve a defect of sympathy, which is 
at times equivalent to a defect of intelligence. His com- 
petence to appreciate the ideal elements of religion may 
be judged from the frigid remark (Data of Sociology, 
§ 108), “The desire for approbation, which is a ruling 
passion here, is represented as being a ruling passion here- 
after. The giving of praise and receiving of approval are 
figured as the chief sources of happiness.” The writer who 
penned that sentence is manifestly incapable of apprehend- 
ing what is meant by the saying of Wordsworth :— 


We live by admiration, hope, and love, 


or by that of Mr. Ruskin, that “All great art is praise” ; 
or yet again by the words of the parable of Jesus, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord.” It is as if a deaf-mute were to 
write a theory of music. 

The evolutionist may perhaps reply that the ethical and 
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imaginative elements did not exist in the religion of 
primitive man. At what point then did they supervene, 
and from what cause? We want evidence to show, and it 
is here that we are under an obligation to Mr. Lang’. 
If we may accept his data, and his interpretation of those 
data—and to estimate either requires a special knowledge 
of anthropological material which can hardly be expected 
from the student of the Old Testament—many among the 
lowest races of mankind have entertained the conception 
of a being, analogous indeed to man, but not of human 
origin, not a human ancestor, since these races do not 
practise ancestor-worship, not propitiated by sacrifice, not 
regarded as having died, but on the contrary as prior to 
the coming of Death; a Maker of all things, a Father of 
mankind, who is invoked at the mysteries, and under 
whose sanction are placed the obligations of tribal morality. 
Such a being, according to Mr. Lang, is not necessarily 
conceived as a spirit (Making of Religion, pp. 182, 183), 
that is, I suppose, as a separable soul, in terms of the 
theory of animism. “We shall show that he probably 
was not; that the question ‘spirit or not spirit’ was not 
raised at all.” To illustrate this point Mr. Lang refers to 
the Banks Islanders (Melanesia) who “believe in ghosts, 
‘and in the existence of beings who were not, and never 
had been, human’... They never were men, ‘the natives 
will always maintain that he (the Vui) was something 
different, and deny to him the fleshly body of a man,’ 
while resolute that he was not a ghost.” The importance 
of this point in Mr. Lang’s view is that such a conception 
may be prior to the rise of animism or even ancestor- 
worship. If so, it must be regarded, I suppose, as an 
“outburst of the mythopoeic faculty,” in which the imagi- 
nation of early man answers to the best of its ability the 


' The Making of Religion, 1898, chaps. ix-xvii. Cp. Folk-Lore, vol. LX, 
p. 290, “The ‘High Gods’ of Australia,” by E. S. Hartland ; vol. X, p. 1, 
‘‘Reply,” and p. 46, ‘‘Rejoinder”; Myth, Ritual, and Religion, new ed., 
1899, Preface, and chaps. xi, xii. 
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problem of speculative curiosity, Who made the world? 
A god so conceived is no doubt, in Mr. Grant Allen’s words, 
“purely imaginary.” But so is the Demeter of Cnidos, or 
the Farnese Hermes, the Sistine Madonna, or the Christ of 
Leonardo da Vinci. It is the ideal element in these con- 
ceptions which is of value. Mr. Lang does show us what 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Allen have failed to show, the presence 
of this element in the early stages of the evolution of 
religion. 

To maintain the ethical character of these “Supreme 
Beings” free from unworthy associations, Mr. Lang has to 
resort to the distinction between “ Religion” and “ Mytho- 
logy,’ making good his point by reference to the gods 
of Homer: ‘“ Zeus protects Homeric morality despite his 
own mythology.” He might have cited M. Maspero on the 
gods of Egypt (Dawn of Civilization, p. 160) :— 

The raillery in which the Egyptians occasionally indulged with 
regard to them, the good-humoured and even ridiculous réles ascribed 
to them in certain legends, do not prove that they were despised, or 
that zeal for them had cooled. The greater the respect of believers 
for the objects of their worship, the more easily do they tolerate the 
taking of such liberties; and the condescension of the members of 
the Ennead ', far from lowering them in the eyes of generations who 
came too late to live with them upon familiar terms, only enhanced 
the love and reverence in which they were held. 


Newman, I think, has said something analogous as to 
the irreverent familiarities. of mediaeval and South- 
European Catholicism’. But undoubtedly this play of 
fancy is incompatible with the noble seriousness which 
is common to Hebraism and Puritanism. And it is fair to 
ask with Mr. Hartland, what is the distinction between 
religious belief and myth? We need some criterion which 


1 The Nine Gods. 

2 The Atheneum, Dec. 2, 1899, p. 769, reviews, under ‘‘ Drama,” a recent 
edition of The Towneley Plays. Iquote one sentence: “ In the miracle-plays, 
the first forms of popular dramatic art, the free English humour played with 
its characteristic mediaeval non-reverence round the outlines of a fixed 
sacred story.” 
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shall be not merely arbitrary. Perhaps it is sufficient for 
our purpose to recognize in these workings of the human 
imagination the beginnings of the ideal, and to distinguish 
it from what is merely fanciful or superstitious, humorous, 
grotesque, or obscene. 

But whence is this ideal element derived? Mr. Lang 
suggests that a Maker of the world and men, and of all 
things necessary for human subsistence, a “Giver of all 
good gifts,” in fact, is necessarily regarded as benevolent. 
It is tempting to go further, and seek in such a conception 
the idea, so familiar to ourselves, of a Father who loves, 
nourishes, protects, admonishes, and chastens his children !. 
But such an idea could not well arise under the matriarchal 
system, where paternity, it is supposed, was unrecognized 
or ignored. It might, however, be referred to the state of 
pretribal monogamy sketched by Westermarck*. For us 
the idea of Our Father in Heaven is the object of those 
aspirations and emotions which we especially intend by the 
name of religion, and into which, it may be remarked in 
passing, neither Mr. Spencer nor Mr. Allen has shown the 
faintest insight. But are we justified in attributing the 
germs of such feelings to the savage worshipper of Baiame 
or Daramulun ? 

On the other hand, the evolutionist may say: Morality 
is the nature of things, the condition of human well-being. 
Without some ‘kind and degree of social ethics no tribe 
could continue to exist, much less could it overcome its 
enemies or increase in wealth and numbers. Where, as 
with early man, every part of human life has its religious 
aspect or counterpart, ethics, like everything else, will be 
associated with religion. And where social organization is 

1 Making of Religion, p. 183. 

2 Compare Mr. Spencer’s deduction (Data of Sociology, p. 63), “ that primi- 
tive men, who, before any arts of life were developed, necessarily lived on 
wild food, implying wide dispersion of small numbers, were... not much 
habituated to associated life.’ The remarks in the text apply equally 
to the verbal confusion between “ begetting” and ‘ making,” attributed 
to early man, 
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imperfect, and political authority non-existent, or very 
limited in extent, a sanction for morality will be sought 
at the hands of the gods. Nay,even where such organiza- 
tion and authority have reached, as in the Rome of early 
times, a comparatively advanced stage, religion will still 
be invoked to supply the defects of law’, And not only 
may ancestral spirits be called upon for this purpose *, but 
in contravention to the expressed opinion of Mr. Lang ®, 
recourse may be had to spirits confessedly malignant, such 
as the Bhutas of Western India, referred to by Mr. Spencer * : 
“Various disputes and litigated matters, especially when 
evidence and ordinary means of adjustment fail, are then 
brought forward and submitted to the decision of the 
Bhuta, and his award, pronounced through the Dhér, is 
generally, though not always, submitted to®.” But a god 
invoked in the interest of peace and justice will come in 
time to be conceived as a righteous god. On this view the 
moral or at least judicial character of the deity will reflect 
the needs of social life and the ethical capacities of human 


nature in this stage of its evolution. But here, perhaps, we 
ought to distinguish between the benevolence ascribed to 
One who is conceived as Maker ® and the justice imputed 
to him who is invoked as Judge ’. 

Prof. Menzies, in his History of Religion, published in 
1895, remarks (p. 108) :— 

“The objects of worship in the Chinese religion arrange 


} Mommsen, History of Rome, Eng. trans., ed. 1894, vol. I, pp. 225, 226. 
Cf. Ex. xviii. 13-27, Deut. xvii. 8-13. 

* Data of Sociology, § 144, and § 197, p. 390. 

5 e.g. Making of Religion, p. 185 ; Folk-Lore, X, 45. 

* Data of Sociology, App. A, pp. 783, 784, citing M. J. Walhouse J. A. L., 
vol. V, pp. 408-422. 

5 We should, in such a case, “toss up,” but by early man “luck” is 
ascribed to a supernatural decision, and the lot is, in origin, a religious 
institution. Prov. xvi. 33, 1Ewn 539 mmm, ‘‘ Every decision which it gives 
is from Jahveh.” See Tylor, Prim. Cult., I, 78. 

° Making of Religion, p. 199. Myth, Ritual, and Religion, new ed., pp. 330, 
331. 

7 Making of Religion, p. 193. 
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themselves in three classes. The Chinaman of old worshipped, 
and his descendant of to-day worships still— 

1. Heaven. 

2. Spirits of various kinds, other than human. 

3. The spirits of dead ancestors.” 

A certain ambiguity attends the first of these conceptions, 
though perhaps the obscurity exists rather in the minds of 
European scholars than in those of the native Chinese. It 
is disputed which is prior, the “animistic” notion of Thien 
(Heaven) or the more personal idea of Shang Ti, the 
Supreme Lord. On this point Prof. Legge differs from 
Confucius, Dr. Tylor from Legge, Mr. Lang from Tylor '. 
“The early Catholic missionaries argued that the Chinese 
Shang-ti was equivalent to the Christian ‘God,’ and 
signified a being other than the sky, the Supreme Power 
of the universe. The Chinese, however, denied that they 
had ever made any such distinction, and declared that they 
could not understand it®.”” For my part I sympathize with 
the Chinese. Why are we to separate, on their behalf, 
what they do not separate? It is clear that from their 
point of view Heaven is the Supreme God, and the 
Supreme God is identified with Heaven, as well as with 
the universal order, and the over-ruling providence which 
makes for righteousness and directs the destinies of Man. 
Above the host of Spirits, “ancestral” or “animistic” they 
discern the presence of a unique and moral World-Power. 
It is natural that Mr. Lang should seek to affiliate such 
a conception to those of which he has made himself the 
exponent, as Mr. Spencer has been the exponent, of ancestor- 
worship, and Dr. Tylor of animism, I am only here con- 
cerned to note the actual coexistence of these three orders 


. Prim. Cult. II, 352. Making of Religion, 318. 

2 Menzies, p. 109. Cf. Legge, The Religions of China (1880), p. 66. There 
is a further question as to the word ‘‘Ti,” whether primarily applied to 
the Emperor (Hwang Ti) and derivatively to the Ruler above, or as 
Prof. Legge thinks, signifying primarily God and applied to the Emperor 
as Divus. (S. B. E., III, xxvi). 
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of belief, and to ask to which of the three should we refer 
the origins of the religion of Israel? 

I fear there exists no evidence adequate to decide the 
issue. Mr. Lang’s “theory of Jehovah” rests almost 
wholly on analogy (Making of Religion, chap. xvi). He 
asks warmly :— 


Have critics and manual-makers no knowledge of the science of 
comparative religion? Are they unaware that peoples infinitely 
more backward than Israel was at the date supposed have already 
moral Supreme Beings acknowledged over vast tracts of territory ? 
Have they a tittle of positive evidence that early Israel was benighted 
beyond the darkness of Bushmen, Andamanese, Pawnees, Blackfeet, 
Hurons, Indians of British Guiana, Dinkas, Negroes, and so forth. 
Unless Israel had this rare ill-luck (which Israel denies) of course 
Israe] must have had a secular tradition, however dim, of a Supreme 
Being (ibid., pp. 312, 313). 

Whence came the moral element in Jehovah? One may surmise 
that it was the survival of the primitive divinely sanctioned ethics of 
the ancient savage ancestors of the Israelite, known to them, as to 
the Kurnai, before they had a pot, or a bronze knife, or seed to sow, 
or sheep to herd, or even a tent over their heads (ibid., p. 315). 

If savage, nomadic Israel had the higher religious conceptions 
proved to exist among several of the lowest known races, these con- 
ceptions might be revived by a leader of genius. They might, in 
a crisis of tribal fortunes, become the rallying-point of a new national 
sentiment (ibid., p. 316). 


Such, freed from some superfluous polemics, is Mr. Lang’s 
argument. And at least the hypothesis deserves quite as 
much attention as the suggestions of Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Allen on the same topic. It is a point of some im- 
portance in favour of Mr. Lang’s view, that in the first 
chapters of J, while the conception of Jahveh is strongly 
anthropomorphic, he is yet represented as the Maker, not the 
progenitor of the first man. It is not easy to trace such 
a conception either to ancestor-worship or to animism, 
while, as Mr. Lang has shown us, it has its parallels in 
the beliefs of savages respecting a Supreme Being, conceived 
in the image of man. Mr. Jacobs, however, in his article 
on Junior-Right in Genesis (Archaeological Review, I, 339, 
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340), after observing that his own hypothesis does not 
apply to any of the earlier narratives of Genesis, goes on to 
say :— 

The reason for this is tolerably obvious. A nation has legends 
about its eponymous heroes long before it deals with cosmological 
problems. This is only one of many indications which serve to 
show that the Hebrews had traditions about Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, long before they speculated about the origin of the world 
(i.), of man (ii.), of sin (iii.), of death (iv. 1-15), of the arts (iv. 20-22), 
and of the diversity of language (xi. 1-10). The absence of any 
reference to junior-right in these legends would seem to indicate that 
they arose after the nomad stage, and in Canaan probably under 
Assyrian influences. 

This was published in 1888. (I have not seen the reprint.) 
Of course no one would now deny the Assyrian or Babylo- 
nian influence. But would any anthropologist allow that 
legends of the origin of the world, of man, or of death, 
only come into existence with the growth of civilization ? 
The evidence seems the other way. In dealing with these 
ancient cosmogonies we have always to distinguish between 


the system, which is the product of reflection, and the 
mythical elements of which it is composed. One of the 
simplest of these is the idea of the divine yet anthropo- 
morphic Maker. It may well be of very great antiquity. 
“Father Le Jeune, 8S. J., went first among the Algonkins, 


a missionary pioneer, in 1633.... He writes [in the same 
year]... “They say that one exists whom they call 
Atahocan, who made the whole. Speaking of God in a 
wigwam one day, they asked me ‘what is God?’ I told 
them it was He who made all things, heaven and earth. 
They then began to cry out to each other, ‘ Atahocan ! 
Atahocan! it is Atahocan!?.” 

What is very curious, they had a word Nitatohokan, 
meaning, “J fable, I tell an old story”; in short, “I 
mythologize.” But their cosmology did not come from 
Assyria. Nor does it seem safe to assume that that of 


» Myth, Ritual, and Religion, I, 323. 2 Ibid., 324. 
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Israel was borrowed thence in its entirety, as a thing 
wholly novel to their conceptions. A 

It is a part of Mr. Lang’s case that the primitive worship 
of a Moral Supreme Being has been overlaid by the sub- 
sequent growth of animism; just as in the view of the 
Reformers, the pure Gospel of Christ was overlaid by the 
complex system of the church and the accretions of popular 
superstition. In particular, the introduction of sacrifice in 
the worship of the Supreme God is to be regarded as due 
to the assimilation of his cultus to that of the ancestral 
ghost or totem. But it must be admitted that ancestral 
spirits play an important part in the beliefs even of the 
natives of Australia, and though it is true that the Supreme 
Being does not receive offerings at their hands, yet neither 
do the spirits, so that here this criterion fails. Another 
distinction, and from our point of view a very curious one, 
is that while the Creator seems to be normally regarded as 
possessing the bodily form of man, the ancestral spirits are 
considered, even by the rude Arunta, as so far immaterial 
that they may enter imperceptibly into the womb of a 
woman passing by their haunts, and thus be born again’. 
Perhaps the difference is that between the living and the 
dead. But here two of Mr. Lang’s witnesses have broken 
down under cross-examination by Mr. Hartland. Curr 
gives testimony, with regard to the Gippsland tribes (cited 
Folk-Lore, IX, 313): “The Creator of all that has life on 
earth they believe to have been a gigantic black fellow, 
who lived in Gippsland many centuries ago, and dwells 
amongst the stars. Indeed, many of the stars are named, 
after some of their people long since dead.” ‘‘ Curr’s con-: 
clusions,” adds Mr. Hartland, “ are not always to be trusted, 
and his knowledge of the majority of the tribes was second- 
hand and imperfect; but his presentation of the god in 
these words is to be preferred to Mr. Lang’s.” No wonder 
that the latter ‘“‘ bounded on his chair” ! 


* Frazer, quoting Spencer and Gillen, Fortnightly Review, April, 1899, 649. 
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The evidence of the other witness is still more unfavour- 
able. “Mr. Howitt (before he was initiated) wrote: 
‘Tharamulun, after teaching his people the art which they 
knew [know?] and establishing their social ordinances, 
died, and his spirit (Bulabong) went up to the sky, where 
he has since lived with the ghosts’” (Journ. Anthrop. 
Inst., cited in Mr. Lang’s reply, Folk-Lore, X, 16). “ But 
(after he was initiated) Mr. Howitt wrote: ‘ There is clearly 
a belief in a Great Spirit, or rather an anthropomorphic 
Supernatural Being, the “Master” of all,’ and so forth” 
(Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XIII, 458). Mr. Lang considers 
that the later statement is inconsistent with the earlier, 
and as avocat de U’ Etre Supréme demands an adjournment, 
pending the re-examination of the witness ; after which it 
may be hoped that the Court will decree “the ‘ Existence 
of the Supreme Being,’ and likewise ‘ce principe consolateur 
of the Immortality of the Soul.’” Ah, had but Robespierre 
possessed the hwmanitas of Mr. Lang, how different might 
have been the fortunes of Deism! 

The student of religion is familiar with the fact that the 
conception of a great god usually combines elements derived 
from various sources, and often inconsistent with one 
another. It is very probable that the god of a Semitic 
confederation, who, according to their own traditions, had, 
in the course of migration, experienced the influences of 
the two great civilizations situated on the Euphrates and 
the Nile, may have thus united attributes which cannot 
be ascribed to any single origin. 

If opportunity offers, I hope hereafter to examine the 
vestiges of Animism and of the Worship of the Dead in the 
Religion of Israel. In the meanwhile I will conclude this 
lengthy review of conflicting theories by an example of such 
syncretism drawn from the mighty deity who divides with 
Vishnu the adoration of modern Hinduism. As described 
by Monier-Williams, Siva presents five distinct and seem- 
ingly irreconcilable characters. He is the destroying and 
dissolving power of nature; he is the eternal reproductive 

VOL. XII. Ee 
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power of nature, perpetually restoring and reproducing 
itself after dissolution; he is the great ascetic; he is 
(a modification of the first character) the terrible destroyer, 
delighting in destruction for its own sake, lord of spirits 
and demons; while his fifth character is the entire reverse 
of ascetical—that of a representative free liver, a wild jovial 
god, fond of dancing and drink (Hinduism, S.P.C. K., 


Pp 92-95). 


The destructive energies of the atmosphere exhibited in wind and 
storm, and personified in the Veda as Vayu, Rudra, and the Maruts ; 
the all-consuming potency of time ; the fertilizing properties present 
in dew and rain; the almighty agencies operating in creation, once 
personified as Brahma; the same agencies operating in re-creation 
and reproduction; the power of asceticism once exhibited in the 
Buddha ; the grace of perfect beauty supposed to be specially present 
in Sri or Lakshmi; the mysterious efficacy of magic and illusion 
(maya); the terrific agencies and operations of demons and spirits, 
and finally the all-pervading influence of the impersonal soul of the 
universe—all these have been collected and centralized in one god, 
whose chief name is the “ Blessed One ” (Siva) (ibid., pp. 95, 96). 


GreyY HuBERT SKIPWITH. 
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SOME RABBINIC PARALLELS TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT}. 


IT is now more than half a century since Renan put 
the question, “Has Jewish tradition anything to teach 
us concerning Jesus?” This question must be answered 
in the negative. As far as the contemporaneous Jewish 
literature goes, it does not contain a single reference to the 
founder of Christianity. All the so-called Anti-Christiana 
collected by mediaeval fanatics, and freshened up again by 
modern ignoramuses, belong to the later centuries, when 
history and biography had already given way to myth and 
speculation. Almost every Christian sect, every Christian 
community, created a Christ after its own image or dogma. 
The Jewish legend--a growth of these later centuries— 
gave him an aspect of its own, purely apocryphal in its 
character, neither meant nor ever taken by the Jews as 
real history. 

But if the Rabbis have nothing to tell us about the 
personality of Jesus, Rabbinic literature has a good deal to 
teach us about the times in which he lived and laboured. 
And what is more important is that a thorough study of 
this literature might, with due discretion, help us towards 
a better understanding of the writings attributed to Jesus 
and his disciples. To prove this by a few instances will 
be the aim of my present lecture. It is intended as an 
invitation to fellow students to devote more attention to 


1 Paper read before the Hebrew class at University College, London, 
on October 19, 1899. The references to the authorities in the following 
notes are confined to a minimum. 


Ee2 
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a branch of literature, from the study of which the Christian 
divine might derive as much profit as the Jewish Rabbi. 

In justice to bygone times, it should be pointed out that 
this fact had by no means escaped the searching eyes of 
Christian scholars of previous generations. They both 
recognized the importance of the Talmud for a better 
knowledge of the two Testaments, and applied themselves 
to an honest study of its contents. As the fruits of these 
studies, it is sufficient to mention here the Porta Mosis of 
Pocock, the De Synedriis of Selden, the Horae Rabbinicae 
of Lightfoot. The Cambridge Platonists also deserve 
honourable mention in this connexion. These great and 
hospitable minds extended the range of their literary 
acquaintances also to the Rabbis, and the Select Discourses 
of John Smith, and the Discourse on the Lord’s Supper by 
Cudworth', show that this acquaintance was by no means 
a passing one. 

All the names just given belong to this island, but the 
continent in no way remained behind England. The 
names of the continental students of Rabbinism are duly 
recorded in Zunz’s Zur Literatur und Geschichte and in 
other bibliographical works. It is sufficient to mention 
in this place the name of Reuchlin, who saved the Talmud 
from the torch which a converted Jew was about to apply 
to it; the two Buxdorfs, whose works bearing on Rabbinic 
literature fill pages in the catalogues of the British Museum ; 
and Vitringa, whose books on Rabbinic topics are considered 
by the best scholars as classical pieces of work. 

However, these good things are (as already indicated) 
a matter of the past. The present shows a decided deterio- 
ration. Not only has the number of students devoting 

‘ In connexion with this work I should like to call the attention of 
students to the Das letzte Passahmahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes, by 
Professor D. Chwolson (St. Petersburg, 1892), a work which, for the 
depth of its Rabbinic learning and the critical acumen displayed in it, 
has hardly its equal. It is indeed, as far as I know, the first attempt to 


treat what one may call the Halachic part of the New Testament with the 
thoroughness and devotion usually bestowed only on doctrinal points. 
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themselves to Rabbinic literature shrunk to a miserable 
minimum, but the quality of the work produced by these 
latter-day students is such as to show a distinct decay, 
among the very few praiseworthy exceptions being, for 
instance, the theological works of Dr. C. Taylor. No 
student. who is interested in the constitution of the ancient 
Synagogue dare neglect Vitringa’s De Synagoga Vetere, 
which appeared in the year 1696; but he would certainly 
lose nothing by omitting to read most of the productions 
of our own century on the same subject. 

The causes of this decay are not to be sought for far 
off. There was first the influence of Schleiermacher, whose 
interpretation of Christianity formed, as far as its negative 
side was concerned, one long strained effort to divorce it 
from Judaism. “I hate historic relations of this sort,” he 
exclaims in one place ; and proceeds to say, “every religion 
is conditioned by itself, and forms an eternal necessity.” 
Schleiermacher’s theory of the origin of Christianity was, as 
is well known, mainly based on the Johannine Gospel to 
the disparagement of the Synoptics. The German Marcion 
had thus every reason to hate history. But as the Talmud 
still reminded the world of these historical relations, 
Schleiermacher and his school adopted the course of vulgar 
parvenus, and cut the Rabbis and their literary remains. 
The second cause of this decay is the suspicion thrown on 
all Jewish tradition by the higher criticism. Anybody 
who has ever read any modern Introductions to the Old 
Testament will remember that as a rule they open with 
a reference to the Rabbinic account of the rise of the canon, 
to be followed by a lengthy exposition showing its utter 
untrustworthiness. To make matters more complete, efforts 
were made to disqualify the Rabbis from bearing witness 
even to events which took place when the Synagogue was 
already a fully-established institution, administered by the 
ancestors of the Rabbis in their capacity as scribes and 
saints or Chassidim. I am referring to the controversy as 
to the existence of the so-called Great Synagogue, com- 
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mencing, according to tradition, with Ezra the scribe, and 
succeeded by a permanent court consisting of seventy-one 
members called Synhedrin ; which court again was, accord- 
ing to tradition, presided over by two eligible members, the 
one called Nasi or Prince-President, whilst the other bore 
the title of Ab-Beth-Din, Father of the Court of Justice or 
Vice-President, both of whom were recruited for the most 
part from Pharisaic circles. Modern criticism, mainly on 
the strength of certain passages in Josephus and in the 
New Testament, maintains a negative attitude towards 
these accounts. The questions involved are too important 
and too complicated to be entered upon in a casual way. 
We need only notice the following fact. This is, that 
the doubts regarding the traditional account of the consti- 
tution of the Synhedrin were first raised in this century 
by Krochmal in the forties, taken up again by Kuenen in 
the sixties, to be followed by Wellhausen in the eighties. 
But when reading their works you will observe that, 
whilst Krochmal respectfully questions tradition, and 
Kuenen enters into elaborate examination of the docu- 
ments, Wellhausen summarily dismisses them. Matters 
have now indeed come to such a pass that the principle 
has been laid down that it is not necessary to have 
a thorough knowledge of Rabbinic literature in order to 
express an opinion about its merits or demerits. It is 
probably thought that we may condemn it by mere in- 
tuition. It is impossible to argue with transcendental 
ignorance. 

Trusting that none of those present have any reason 
to hate history, ‘or to believe in the superior virtue of 
ignorance, I will now proceed to the subject of my lecture. 

Let me first state the fact that the impression conveyed 
to the Rabbinic student by the perusal of the New Testa- 
ment is in many parts like that gained by reading an 
old Rabbinic homily. On the very threshold of the New 
Testament he is confronted by a genealogical table!, a feature 

1 Cf. Moreh Neboche Hazzeman, p. 45, nvwn. 
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not uncommon in the later Rabbinic versions of the Old 
Testament, which are rather fond of providing Biblical 
heroes with long pedigrees. They are not always accurate, 
but have as a rule some edifying purpose in view. The 
Rabbis even declare that the Book of Chronicles, with its 
long series of names, has no other purpose than that of 
being interpreted’, that is to say, of enabling us to derive 
some lesson from them. In the fifth chapter of the sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers, dealing mostly with round numbers, we 
read: “There were ten generations from Noah to Abraham 
to make known how long-suffering God is.” 

In the second chapter of Matthew the Rabbinic student 
meets with many features known to him from the Rabbinic 
narratives about the birth of Abraham; the story of the 
Magi in particular impresses him as a homiletical illustration 
of Num, xxiv. 17, ‘“‘ There shall come a star out of Jacob,” 
which star the interpretation of the Synagogue referred to 
the star of the Messiah. This impression grows stronger, 
the more we advance with the reading of the Apostles’ 
writings. Take, for instance, Matt. iii. 9: “Bring forth 
fruit worthy of repentance.” This verse, like so many 
others in the New Testament in which fruits or harvest 
are used as metaphors or similes in parables, gains both 
in intensity and in freshness when studied in connexion 
with so many allegorical interpretations of the Rabbis, in 
which the produce of the field and the vineyard play 
a similar part. One or two instances will not be unin- 
teresting. Thus, with reference to Song of Songs, ii. 2, 
“As the lily among the thorns, so is my love among 
the daughters,” a famous Rabbi says: There was a king 
who had a paradise (or garden), which he had laid out with 
rows of fig-trees, rows of vine, and rows of pomegranates. 
He put the paradise in the hands of a tenant, and left. In 
after days the king came to see what his tenant had 
accomplished. He found the garden neglected, and full 
of thorns and thistles. He then brought wood-cutters to 
? Lev. Rabbah, I. 2 See especially the Midrash, Lekach Tob., ad loc. 
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cut it down. Suddenly he perceived a lily. The king 
plucked it, and smelled it, and his soul returned upon 
him. He turned and said, “For the sake of the lily the 
garden shall be saved.” The lily is the congregation of 
Israel ; intent on the strength of its devotion to the Torah, 
it saved the world from the destruction to which the 
generation of the deluge condemned it by their wicked 
deeds’. 

In another place, however, it is the individual who 
is compared to the lily. Thus, Song of Songs, vi. 2, “My 
beloved went down to his garden to gather the lilies,” 
is applied to the death of the righteous, whose departure 
from this world is a gathering of flowers undertaken by 
God himself, who is the beloved one?. 

In this connexion we may mention here another Rabbinic 
parable, in which the wheat takes the place of the lily. 
It is given as an illustration of Song of Songs, vii. 3, and 
Psalm ii. 12. The scriptural words in the latter place 
are 13 \pw3, which the Rabbis explain to mean “ Kiss the 
wheat,” illustrating it by the following parable:—The 
straw and the chaff are arguing together. The straw main- 
tained, that it is for its sake that the field was sown and 
ploughed, whilst the stem claimed that it was on its 
account that the work was undertaken. Thereupon the 
wheat said, “ Wait until the harvest comes, and we shall 
know with what purpose the field was sown.” When the 
harvest came and the work of threshing began, the chaff 
was scattered to the wind, the stem was given to the 
flames, whilst the wheat was carefully gathered on the 
floor. In a similar way the heathens say, “It is for our 
sake that the world was created,’ whilst Israel makes the 
same claim for itself. But wait for the Day of Judgment, 
when the chaff will be eliminated, and the wheat will 
be kissed. I need hardly remind you of the parable in 
Matt. xiii®. 

1 Cant. Rabbah, ad loc. ? Ibid. 
° Pesikta Rabbathi (ed. Friedmann), p. 36, text and notes. 
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To return to chapter iii. I will quote verse 11 in which 
the Baptist in his testimony to Jesus says, “I indeed 
baptized you with water unto repentance, but he that 
cometh after me is mightier than I, whose shoes I am not 
worthy to bear; he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” The baptism of course represents the nd20 
or immersion of the Bible, enforced by the Rabbis in the 
case of proselytes. According to some authorities it was 
also customary with people entering on a course of repen- 
tance'. The expression “whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear,” reminds one of the similar Talmudic phrase, running 
“He who will explain to me a certain word, I will carry 
his cloth after him to the bath®.” That is to say, that 
he will show submission to his authority by performing 
for him menial work. As to the term “baptism with the 
Holy Ghost and fire,’ the latter has a parallel in the 
Talmudic dictum, that the main »bsy immersion, as a 
means of purification, is by fire®. The former term, 
“baptism by the Holy Ghost,” is certainly obscure, and 
has given a good deal of trouble to the commentators ; 
but it must have been readily understood by the Jews, 
who even spoke of drawing the Holy Spirit mm paxw 
ywnpn, a term only applied to liquids*. Note also the 
following passage from a sermon by R. Akiba: “ Blessed 
are ye Israelites. Before whom are ye purified, and who 
is he who purifies you? Ye are purified before your Father 
in Heaven, and it is he who purifies you,” as it is said, 
“The Lord is the Mikveh of Israel®.” The word mpd is 
taken in the sense in which it occurs several times in the 
Pentateuch, meaning “a gathering of waters,” or a ritual 
bath taken after various kinds of uncleanliness. The Rabbi 
then derives from the words of Jeremiah xvii. 13 the lesson 
that as the Mikveh is the means of purification for defile- 


* Shibbole Halleket, 145 a. 

? B. T. Baba Mezia, 45 a, and parallel passages, 

3 B. T. Sanhedrin, 39 a. * Jer. T. Sukkah, 55 a. 
> Mishneh, Yoma, VIII, 9. 
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ment (in the sense of the Levitical Jegislation), so God 
is the source of purity for Israel. It should be borne 
in mind, that according to the Rabbinic interpretation, 
the term mNxm», “defilement,” applies to all sorts of sins, 
especially those of an immoral nature, whilst the process 
of purifying mostly concerns the heart. “Purify our 
hearts, that we serve thee in truth,” is the constant prayer 
of the Synagogue. 

m90, or “ purification,” is, according to the mystic, 
R. Pinchas b. Yair, of the second century, one of the higher 
rungs in the ladder leading to the obtainment of the holy 
spirit?. I do not know how far this conception may be 
connected with the gospel narrative, according to which 
the baptism of Jesus (or the Taahara of Jesus) was followed 
by the descent of the holy spirit. If R. Pinchas b. Yair 
could be taken, as some maintain, as one of the last repre- 
sentatives of the Essenes, there would indeed be no 
objection to see in the synoptic account an illustration 
of the principle laid down by these mystics. At any rate 
it may serve as a transition to the verses I am about to 
quote from Matt. iii. 16, 17, running thus: “And Jesus, 
when he was baptized, went up straightway from the 
water: and lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and 
he saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove, and coming 
upon him: and lo, a voice out of the heavens saying, This 
is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased.” The 
symbolism of the Holy Ghost by a dove is a common 
notion in Rabbinic literature. The dove is considered as 
the most chaste among the birds, never forsaking her mate. 
The congregation of Israel, which never betrays its God, 
is therefore compared to the dove*. “Once upon a time,” 
so runs a Rabbinic legend, which I give here in substance, 
“King David went out for a hawking expedition. Where- 
upon Satan came and turned himself into a deer, which 
David tried to hit, but could not reach. Constantly pur- 
suing the animal, David was thus carried from his suite, 

1 Cant. Rabbah, I, and parallel passages. ? Ibid. 
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owing to the machinations of Satan, into the land of the 
Philistines, where he was suddenly confronted by the 
relatives of Goliath, who were all thirsting for his blood. 
Thereupon a dove descended before Abishai, who had 
remained behind in the king’s camp, and began to emit 
wailing tones. Abishai at once understood its meaning, 
saying, ‘The congregation of Israel is compared to a dove, 
as it is said, Wings of a dove covered with silver’ (Ps. 
Ixviii. 14), and thus interpreted the appearance of the dove 
as a sign that King David, the hope of Israel, was in 
danger of his life, and he set out to his rescue!.” 

A closer parallel, however, is the following passage 
attributed to the well-known mystic, B. Soma, a younger 
contemporary of the Apostles. The passage runs thus :— 
R. Joshua b. Chananyah was standing upon the terrace 
of the temple-mountain. B, Soma saw him, but did not 
rise up before him (as he ought to have done, seeing that 
R. Joshua was his master). R. Joshua asked him “ Whence 
and whither, Ben Soma?” The answer B. Soma gave him 
was, “I was looking at (or rather meditating upon) the 
upper waters (above the firmament) and the under waters 
(under the firmament). The space between the two waters 
is not broader than three fingers; as it is said, ‘the Spirit 
of God was brooding upon the face of the waters,’ like 
a dove brooding over her young, partly touching them and 
partly not touching them?.” 

I need hardly say that we have here to deal with a frag- 
ment of a Jewish Gnosis, and I must refer you to the works 
of Joel, Graetz, and Freudenthal, for more information 
upon this point, but it must be noted that some parallel 
passages read “eagle” instead of “dove,” Deut. xxxii. 11 
lends some countenance to this reading, but the parallels 
just quoted from the New Testament as well as the famous 
vision of R. Jose, in which the daughter-voice is complain- 
ing in a tender voice like a dove, saying “ Woe unto the 


1 B. T. Sanhedrin, 95 a. 
2 B. T. Chaggigah, 15 a, and parallel passages. 
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father, whose children were expelled from his table?,” speak 
for the reading given first. 

After the appearance of the Holy Ghost, Jesus is greeted, 
as we have seen, by a voice from the heavens, saying, “ This 
is my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased.” These 
words represent, as rightly remarked by the commentators, 
a combined paraphrase of Ps. ii. 7 and Isa. xli.1. The 
voice from heaven, as is well known, corresponds with the 
Rabbinic “ Daughter of a voice” (pna) or daughter-voice, 
occupying the third place in the scale of revelation. I 
cannot enter here into the various aspects and functions of 
the daughter-voice, about which a good deal has been 
written, but I should like to note its following two peculiar 
features *. 

The first is, that in many cases the daughter-voice, when 
employed as a means of revelation, finds its expression 
not in a fresh message but in reproducing some verse or 
sentence from the Hebrew Bible. Thus it is recorded 
by the Rabbis that when they (the authorities) intended 
to include King Solomon in the number of those who 
forfeited their salvation, the daughter-voice put in the pro- 
test of heaven, in the words of Job xxxiv. 33, “Shall his 
recompense be as thou wilt, that thou refusest it?*” The 
great reconciliation again of God with the house of 
David, as represented by the exile king Jeconiah, when 
the Babylonian captivity was nearing its end, was an- 
nounced by the daughter-voice in the words of Jeremiah, 
“Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your 
backslidings. Behold, we come unto thee: for thou art 
the Lord our God” (iii. 22)*. It should be noted, however, 
that the daughter-voice is not confined in its quotations 
to the canonical scriptures. Sometimes the daughter- 
voice even quotes sentences from the Apocrypha. This 


1 B. T. Berachoth, 3 a. 

2 See Liw, Gesammelte Schriften, II, p. 58, n.1. A good essay on the 
subject is still a desideratum. 

% Num. Rabbah, XIV, and parallel passages. * Lev. Rabbah, XXI. 
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was the case in Jabneh, where the Synhedrin met after 
the destruction of the Temple. There a voice from heaven 
was heard reproducing a verse from the Wisdom of Ben 
Sira (iii. 22), “Ye have no need of the things that are 
secret!.” It is true that Ben Sira has “thou hast no need’”’ 
(in the singular), but it would seem as if the voice from 
heaven is not always very exact in its quotations, adapting 
them in its own way to the message to be announced. 
Thus, for instance, on the occasion of Saul disobeying the 
commandment of God regarding the extermination of the 
Amalekites, there came the daughter-voice and said unto 
him, “Be not more righteous than thy Maker” sn ptyn 5x 
y2po7. You will easily recognize in this warning the words 
of Ecclesiastes (vii. 16), “ Be not righteous over much” 5x 
nan pryn, only that navn was altered into nm, required by 
the prefix of ynpo, which word was apparently added 
by the voice from heaven. 

Another important feature of the daughter-voice is, that 
in some cases it is only audible to those who are prepared 
‘ to hear it. “Every day,” says the rather mystically in- 
clined R. Joshua b. Levi, “goes forth a voice from Mount 
Sinai, and makes proclamation and says, “ Woe to the 
creatures for their contempt of the Torah.” As rightly 
pointed out by the commentators, this voice is only heard 
by fine, sensitive natures, that are receptive of divine mes- 
sages even after the discontinuance of prophecy*®. In this 
case the daughter-voice becomes something quite subjec- 
tive, and loses a great deal of its authoritative character. 
The renegade Elisha ben Abuyah, or as he is commonly 
called snx, the “other one,” in his despair of doing repen- 
tance, heard a voice coming straight from behind the 
throne of God, saying unto him, “ Come back, ye backsliding 
children, except thou ‘other one,’” and thus he abandoned 
himself to an immoral life*. Contrast this story with that 

1 Jer. T. Sotah, 22 a. 


? Chapters of R. Eliezer, XLIV, but see also B. T. Yoma, 22 b. 
3 See Perek R. Meir. * B. T. Chaggigah, 15 a. 
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of Manasseh, the worst sinner among the kings of Judah. 
It is to this effect. When the captains of the king of 
Assyria defeated Manasseh and put him among thorns, 
and inflicted upon him the most cruel tortures, he invoked 
all the strange gods he was in the habit of worshipping, 
but no relief came. Suddenly he said, “I remember my 
father once made me read the following verses (from Deut. 
iv. 30, 31), ‘When thou art in tribulation, and all these 
things are come upon thee,... return thou to the Lord 
thy God. For the Lord thy God is a merciful God; he 
will not forsake thee nor destroy thee.” He then began 
to address his prayers to God. The angels—in a most 
unangelic way, I am sorry to say—shut up the gates of 
heaven against his prayer, but the Holy One, blessed be 
he, said, “If I do not receive him I shut the gate in the face 
of repentance.” And thus “he was entreated of him and 
heard his supplication!.” The moral of the two stories is, 
that the “other one” trusted to fresh messages, and went to 
perdition, while Manasseh fell back upon the family Bible 
and was saved. It is probable that it was such moral 
catastrophes as recorded in the case of the “other one” which 
brought the voice of heaven into disrepute. The verdict 
of the Rabbis in the second century was, that no attention 
is to be paid to it when arrogating to decide against the 
moral conviction of the majority. The Torah is not in 
heaven*. Its interpretation is left to the conscience of 
catholic Israel. 

Now it is this conscience of Israel which is not satisfied 
with the lesson to be derived from the Scriptures at the 
first glance, or rather the first hearing, but insists upon its 
expansion. Thus when interpreting Lev. xix. 36, the 
Rabbis somehow managed to derive from it the law of 
“let your speech be yea, yea; nay, nay’.” Again, when 
commenting upon the seventh commandment, they inter- 
preted it in such a way as to include the prohibition 


1 Pesikta (ed. Buber), p. 162 sq. 2 B. T. Baba Mezia, 59 a. 
* Torath Kohanim (ed. Weiss), 91 b, 
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of even an unchaste look or immoral thought!. The rules 
of interpretation by which such maxims were derived 
from the Scriptures would perhaps not satisfy the modern 
philologian. They indeed belong to the “ second sense” of 
the Scriptures, the sense which is the heart and soul of all 
history and development. “God hath spoken once, twice 
I have heard this” (Ps. lxii. 12), which verse is interpreted 
by the Rabbis to mean that Scripture is capable of 
many interpretations or hearings’. But it is interesting 
to find that these interpretations of the Scriptures tending 
to improve upon the “first sense” are sometimes intro- 
duced by the formula: “I might hear so-and-so, therefore 
there is a teaching to say that,” &c. amb syndn... oN pow. 
Put into modern language the formula means this: The 
words of the Scriptures might be at the first glance (or 
first hearing) conceived to have this or that meaning, but 
if we consider the context or the way in which the 
sentences are worded, we must arrive at a different con- 
clusion. This parallel may perhaps throw some light on 
the expression j}xovcare, “ you have heard that it was said ... 
but I say unto you,’ a phrase frequent in the Sermon on 
the Mount. After the declaration made by Jesus of his 
attachment to the Torah, it is not likely that he would 
quote passages from it showing its inferiority. The only 
way to get over the difficulty is to assume that Jesus used 
some such phrase as the one just quoted, 3x yow, “I might 
hear,” or “one might hear,” that is to say, “one might be 
mistaken in pressing the literal sense of the verses in 
question too closely.” Against such a narrow way of 
dealing with Scripture he warned his disciples by some 
formula, as 71> swodn, “there is a teaching to say that ~ 
the words must not be taken in such a sense.” But the 

formula being a strictly Rabbinic idiom, it was not rendered 

quite accurately by the Greek translator. Hence the 

apparent contradiction between Matt. iii. 17, 20, and the 


1 See Pesikta Rabbathi, p. 124 b. 2 B. T. Sanhedrin, 34 a. 
® Mechilla, 3 a, 6 a, &c. 
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matter following upon these verses. I only wish to add 
that in Rabbinic literature, it is sometimes God himself 
who undertakes such rectifications. Thus we read in an 
ancient Midrash with reference to Jer. iv. 2, “And thou 
shalt swear as the Lord liveth, in truth and in judg- 
ment”: “The Holy One, blessed be he, said unto 
Israel, ‘Think not that you may swear by my name, even 
in truth. You may not do so unless you have obtained 
that high degree of sanctity by which Abraham, Joseph, 
and Job were distinguished, who were called God-fearing 
men,” ods xy. This limitation of swearing, even in 
truth, is indicated according to the Rabbis in Deut. xx. 10, 
which verse is interpreted to mean, “If thou fear thy God, 
and art exclusively in his service, thou mayst swear by 
his name,” not otherwise !. 

Having mentioned the name of the patriarch, I may 
perhaps state the fact that, besides the epithets “the God- 
fearing” Abraham, or Abraham “the friend of God,” 
Abraham also bears in Rabbinic literature the title of 
Rock. The wording of the Rabbinical passage and the terms 
used in it will not be uninteresting to the student of the 
New Testament. In Matt. xvi. 18 we read: “And I also 
say unto thee, that thou art Petros, and upon this petra 
I will build my church.” The Rabbinic passage forms an 
illustration of Num, xxiii. g, “ For from the top of the rocks 
I see him,” and runs thus: There was a king who desired 
to build, and to lay foundations he dug constantly deeper, 
but found only a swamp. At last he dug and found a petra 
(this is the very word the Rabbi uses). He said, “On this 
spot I shall build and lay the foundations.” So the Holy 
One, blessed be he, desired to create the world, but 
meditating upon the generations of Enoch and the deluge, 
he said, “ How shall I create the world whilst those wicked 
men will only provoke me?” But as soon as God perceived 
that there would rise an Abraham, he said, “ Behold, I have 
found the petra upon which to build and to lay foundations.” 


1 Tanchuma, mn. 
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Therefore he called Abraham Rock, as it is said, “ Look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn. Look unto Abraham, 
your father” (Is. li. 1, 2). 

The parallels given so far have been more according to 
the letter. I will now give one or two parallels according 
to the spirit. 

I have already referred to the attempts made by various 
authors to describe the life and times of Jesus Christ. The 
best book of this class is undoubtedly Schiirer’s History 
of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ. It is 
a very learned work, particularly as far as the Greek and 
Roman documents are concerned. Its treatment of such 
topics as the geography of Palestine, the topography of 
Jerusalem, the plan of the Temple, and kindred subjects 
is almost perfect. A most excellent feature in it is the 
completeness of its bibliography, there being hardly any 
dissertation or article in any of the learned periodicals, 
which is not duly registered by the author. But all these 
fine things are, to use a quaint Rabbinic phrase, only “ after- 
courses of wisdom.” Bibliography in particular is not even 
an after-course. It partakes more of the nature of the 
menu served sometimes by very ignorant waiters, possessing 
neither judgment nor discretion. The general vice attach- 
ing to this whole class of works is, that no attempt is made 
in them to gain acquaintance with the inner life of the 
Jewish nation at the period about which they wiite. Take 
for instance, the subject of prayer. Considering that pre- 
Christian Judaism gave to the world the Psalms, and that 
post-Christian Judaism produced one of the richest liturgies ; 
considering again that among the various prayers which 
have come down to us through the medium of the Talmud, 
there is also one that forms a close parallel to the Lord's 
Prayer ;—considering all this one might expect that also in 
the times of Jesus the Jews were able to pray, and in fact 
did pray. The contents of their prayers might be of the 


1 Yalkut, I, § 766. See Dr. Taylor’s Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, ed. 2, 
p- 160. 
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greatest importance for the student, expressing as they 
probably did the religious sentiments of the age and the 
ideal aspirations of the nation. But what our theological 
waiters dish up is a minimum of prayer dressed up in 
a quantity of rubrics in such a fashion as to stigmatize 
their authors as miserable pedants. And no attempt is 
made to enter into the spirit of even this minimum. No 
explanation is given, for instance, of the meaning of the 
terms “the kingdom of heaven,” the yoke of which the 
Rabbi was supposed to receive upon himself, the “ Hear, 
O Israel,’ &e. The terms “sanctification of the name of 
God,” “Father in heaven,” and “renewed world” are also 
frequent in Jewish literature and in the Jewish Prayer- 
book, but no sufficient attention is given to them. To 
my knowledge Dalman is the only modern scholar who 
recognizes the importanee of these terms, and similar ones, 
in their bearing upon a clearer understanding of the New 
Testament, and has at least made an attempt at their 
analysis in his book Die Worte Jesu. 

Another important point, which has never been properly 
examined, is the unique position which the Kenesseth 
Israel, the congregation of Israel, or ideal Israel, occupies 
in Rabbinic theology. Yet it forms a striking parallel to 
that held by Jesus in Christian theology. The Kenesseth 
Israel was, like the Spirit of the Messiah, created before the 
world was called into existence. “She is the beloved of 
God, in whom he rejoices”; and there is no endearing 
epithet in the language, such as son, daughter, brother, 
sister, bride, mother, lamb, or eye, which is not, according 
to the Rabbis, applied by the Scriptures to express the 
intimate relation between God and the Kenesseth Israel. 
Not even the title of “god,” of which God is otherwise so 
jealous, is denied to Israel, as it is written, “I have said ye 
are gods.’ Nay, God even says to Moses, “Exalt Israel 
as much as thou canst, for it is as if thou wert exalting 
me”; whilst he who denies Israel or rises against Israel is 
denying God. In fact, it is only through the witness of 
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Israel that God is God, and he would cease to be so were 
Israel to disappear, as it is written, “ Ye are my witnesses, 
...and I am God!” But there is no fear of such a 
calamity. Israel is older than the universe and forms the 
rock on which the world was built. As a rock towering 
up in the sea, so the Kenesseth Israel stands out in history, 
defying all tempests and temptations ; for “many waters 
cannot quench the love” between God and the Kenes- 
seth Israel*. She is indeed approached by the nations 
of the world with the seducing words, “What is thy 
beloved more than another? Beautiful and lovely thou 
art, if thou wilt mingle among us. Why dost thou permit 
thyself to go through fire for his sake, to be crucified for 
his name? Come unto us, where all the dignities in our 
power are awaiting thee.” But Israel resists all temptations ; 
they point to their connexion with God throughout their 
history, to his love unto them, shown by conferring upon 
them the gift of holiness, which even a Balaam envied, and 
to the promise held out to them of the Messianic times, 
when suffering will cease and Israel will revel in the glory 
of God*.” These few quotations suffice to show what an 
interesting chapter might be added to our knowledge of 
comparative theology. 

Again, our knowledge of the spiritual history of the Jews 
during the first centuries of our era might be enriched by 
a chapter on miracles. Starting from the principle that 
miracles can only be explained by more miracles, an 
attempt was made some years ago by a student to draw 
up a list of the wonder-workings of the Rabbis recorded in 
the Talmud and the Midrashim. He applied himself to the 
reading of these works, but his reading was only cursory. 
The list therefore is not complete. Still it yielded a harvest 
of not less than two hundred and fifty miracles. They 


1 See JewisH QuaRTERLY REVIEW, VI, pp. 419 and 634, for references. 
2 Yalkut, ibid.; Genesis Rabbah, I, and Cant. Rabbah, VIII. 
5 Cant. Rabbah, VIL; Num. Rabbah, II ; Siphré (ed. Friedmann), p. 143 a ; 
and Rashi’s Commentary to Cant. V, 9. 
Ff2 
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cover all classes of supernatural workings recorded in the 
Bible, but occur with much greater frequency. 

A repetition of these miracles would be tiresome. I will 
content myself with reproducing a story from Tractate 
Chagigah, which will illustrate to you how much even the 
individual Jew shared in the glories conferred upon the 
Kenesseth Israel. Iam speaking of course of that individual 
who is deseribed by the Rabbis as one “ who labours in the 
Torah for its own sake, who is called a lover of God and 
a lover of humanity. Unto him kingdom and authority are 
given. Unto him the secrets of the Torah are revealed.” The 
term “authority,” by the way, is given with the word nbwnn, 
suggested probably by Ben Sira xlv. 17, BBYD) Pina nw, 
“and he made him have authority over statute and judg- 
ment”; whilst Matt. vii. 29, “and he taught them as one 
having authority,” was probably suggested by Ben Sira 
iii. 10, nymd» na Senn, “and he who has authority over it 
shall teach it.’ As a man of such authority we may 
consider R. Jochanan b. Zakkai, the hero of the story I am 
about to relate. He was the younger member of the 
“Eighty Club” of the school of Hillel, and thus a con- 
temporary of the Apostles, though he survived them. He 
was an eye-witness of the terrible catastrophe of the 
destruction of the Temple by the Romans, an event which 
he prophesied forty years before it took place. He is best 
known by the school he established in Jabneh, where the 
Synhedrin, and with them the divine presence presiding 
over this assembly, emigrated after the fall of Jerusalem. 
There (in Jabneh) he died about 108 A.c. 

It is related that Rabbi Jochanan b, Zakkai was riding 
upon his ass on the road, while his pupil, R. Eleazar b. 
Arach, was walking behind him. Said R. Eleazar to him, 
“ Master, teach me a chapter about the matter relating to 
the chariot, that is, the vision in the first chapter of Ezekiel.’ 
The master declined, preferring to hear the pupil. 
R. Eleazar said again, “ Wilt thou permit me to repeat in 
thy presence one thing which thou hast taught me?” to 
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which he gave his assent. R.Jochanan then dismounted 
from his ass, and wrapped himself up in his gown and 
seated himself upon a stone under an olive-tree. He said 
it was disrespectful that he should be riding on his beast 
whilst his pupil was lecturing on such awful mysteries 
and the Shechinah (the divine presence) and the Malache 
Hashareth (the angels-in-waiting) were accompanying 
them. Immediately R. Eleazar began his exposition. And 
there came down a fire from heaven and encircled them 
and the whole field. And the angels assembled and came 
to hearken, as the sons of men assemble and come to look 
on at the festivities of bride and bridegroom. And the 
trees in the field opened their mouths and uttered a 
song, “Praise the Lord from the earth, ye dragons and 
all deeps.... Fruitful trees and all cedars, ... praise ye 
the Lord.” And an angel answered from the fire and said, 
“This is the matter of the chariot.”” When he had finished, 
R. Jochanan b. Zakkai stood up and kissed him on his head, 
saying, “Praised be the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
who has given our father Abraham a wise son, who knows 
to discourse on the glory of our Father in heaven.” So 
much for the story. I need hardly recall to your mind the 
parallels in the Book of Enoch and in the New Testament’. 
My lecture is at an end, not so the subject it treats. To 
accomplish the latter in a proper critical and scientific 
manner the aid of fellow workers is necessary. I have 
often heard the wish expressed that a Jew should write 
a history of the rise of Christianity, who could bring all 
his Rabbinic learning to bear upon the subject. I do not 
think that the time is as yet ripe for such an experiment. 
The best thing to be done at present is, that Christians 
should devote themselves to the study of Rabbinic litera- 
ture. The history which would be written after such a 
study would certainly be more scientific and more critical. 


S. ScHECHTER. 


1 B. T. Chaggigah, II, and the Jerusalem Talmud, ibid. 
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A STUDY IN BIBLICAL EXEGESIS. 


IW 


Since Oppert demonstrated that the numbers used in 
the Book of Genesis with regard to the generative ages of 
the first ten generations of mankind show exactly the 
proportions of ancient Babylonian systems for the same 
period, it seemed to me indubitable that the numbers of 
the Masoretic text are the only correct ones in comparison 
with the Septuagint and with the Samaritan text. The 
latter two, as it is known, greatly differ. For, whereas we 
find in the Hebrew text the number 1656, the Samaritan 
gives the number 1307 and the Septuagint 2242 (cod. Alex. 
2262) as the year of the deluge. But although, as I have 
said, the proofs brought forward by Oppert appear self- 
evident, the two other texts have still their adherents. 
Dillmann and Budde prefer the Samaritan text, while 
P. Schanz' shows a leaning towards the Septuagint, or he, 
at least, thinks that not sufficient reasons are given for the 
preference of either of the texts. 

I am, I think, able to prove, beyond refutation, by the 
Hebrew text itself, that the Masoretic numbers are correct. 
We shall, moreover, in the course of our evidence learn 
to interpret more correctly a number of very important 


* “Das Alter des Menschengeschlechts,” in Biblische Studien, heraus- 
gegeben von O. Bardenhewer I, 2, Freiburg, 1896, p. 22. 
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passages, and to doubt some of the methods of the modern 
“ Quellen-kritik.” 

The genealogical account in Gen. v is given in a definite 
and invariable form. 

“A lived # years and begat B. And A lived, after he 
begat B, y years and he begat sons and daughters. And 
all the days of A were z years, and he died.” 

There is but one exception made in this so strictly 
observed rule, viz. in the case of Adam. Here the text 
varies and is as follows: “And all the days that Adam 
lived,” ‘N-"W*. To render these two little words in 
the translation by “that he lived” would be an insigni- 
ficant repetition of the same meaning, which is totally 
superfluous. Besides, with but one exception, in Gen. 
xxv. 7, to which passage I shall return later on, these 
words are not again met with in the whole Bible, wher- 
ever a statement of a person’s age is given. By this 
Wx, undoubtedly some other relation, which follows from 
the context, was intended to be expressed and thus special 
attention was to be called to it. 

The following instance will serve as an instructive exam- 
ple: Lev. viii Moses is told to take Aaron and his sons 
with him, and the garments, and the anointing oil, and 
a bullock for the sin offering, and two rams and a basket 
of unleavened bread. Then follows a description of their 
consecration. Aaron and his sons are invested with the 
garments and are anointed with the oil, and the animals 
are sacrificed. Thereupon Moses takes out some loaves from 
the basket of unleavened bread, Ain 1p) "We, that was before 
the Lord. This additional sentence is not without import. 
For practical reasons, viz. those of cleanliness, the animals 
that were offered up were only brought into the fore-court 
before the altar immediately prior to their slaughter. But 
the basket of unleavened bread, which was also wanted 
close by the altar, had been brought there before the whole 
function had begun. For, in the latter case, such a pre- 
cautionary measure as was taken in the former one was 
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not necessary. That is the meaning of Aint 125d "we, that 
is to say, that which wp till then stood (had stood already) } 
before God, viz. before the altar. 

Thus also ‘178 (Gen. v. 5) is to be rendered: “ The days 
of Adam, namely those that he had lived up till then, were 
aine hundred and thirty years”; that is to say, he has lived 
nine hundred and thirty years. We have to note this well 
and bear this fact in mind. But what can it be that is to 
be brought under the special notice of the reader? Is it to 
notify that Adam, though his death is already mentioned 
in this place, survived the births that followed, and is it 
because Adam is the first in the lineage that only in his 
case the information is given? This would presuppose the 
reader to be very impatient. For who would not know 
himself when he is told that Adam begets in the year 130, 
that Seth begets 105 years after that, that Adam is by a 
long way not yet dead, seeing that he lived 930 years. 

By the little words ‘N""W8 it is intended to expressly 
call attention to how long Adam lived, i.e. when he died, 
as there is a certain relation between the year of his death 
and another fact. And this can only be the birth of 
Noah, which occurred when Adam had already died. Thus 
Noah was the first descendant of Adam, in the direct and 
principal line, who was born after his death. 

This leads us to understand what Lamech said, when 
he called his son by the name of Noah: “This same 
shall comfort us concerning our work and toil of our 
hands because of the ground which the Lord hath cursed,” 
: mint ATS W aS MIRA fd VT ayyns wey sn) nm. For 
only for the lifetime of Adam had the ground been cursed. 
“Cursed is the ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life,” ia8ya TRIYA AIND AIM 

ran wr Od naan (iii. 17). 

One entirely misunderstands the punishments promised 
by God in iii. 14 if one believes them to refer to all the 
succeeding generations. God addresses only the individual 

1 See Wessely, ib. 
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persons present. Unto the serpent, unto the woman, unto 
the man he spoke. Only the serpent in the garden of Eden 
shall eat dust all the days of its life, 20 "=* 52. Nowadays 
the serpents will not dream of it. When, however, the 
condition of Paradise will be renewed in the Messianic 
age, then the serpent shall eat dust again (Isa. Ixv. 25). 
Only Eve shall suffer many and painful pregnancies of 
births and shall, nevertheless, be possessed by a morbid 
desire for her husband. Only Adam shall rule over his 
wife. In the natural order of things it is the man who 
leaves his father and his mother in order to cleave to 
his wife. There shall be a unity in marriage, 798 WW2, and 
the one is not to rule over the other (ii. 24). Husband 
and wife have, from the Biblical standpoint, perfectly equal 
rights before God, like all human beings. And not. without 
reason does the Bible derive 7Y8 from wx. It is nothing 
but empty talk to speak of the “inferior position of woman 
in the Orient.” The standard for eternal laws and ever- 
lasting regulations is not to be prescribed to the Bible by 
godless customs and bad habits. This is specially noted in 
the one point in God’s speech, in which reference is also 
made to the descendants, “ And I will put enmity between 
thy seed and her seed.” 

And what have dogmatics not attempted with this 
speech! The most natural conditions, which had already 
been predestined in the first order of creation (i. 28; ii. 
5, 15), and which could not be dispensed with, even in the 
Messianic age, viz. pregnancy, birth, agriculture, have been 
stamped as being unnatural and a curse. The God of the 
Bible, who is a God of love and justice, has been made 
into a God of monstrous cruelty and injustice, who on 
account of the sin of the first man has doomed all unborn 
generations by an everlasting curse. 

However this may be, it is clear that Adam must be 
dead before the curse pronounced upon him ceases. Now 
Lamech is born anno mundi 874, Adam dies 930, Noah is 
born 1056. When Adam, the chief of the family, dies 
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mankind breathes anew, in the hope that now the destined 
fate will cease, and this hope finds prophetic expression 
in the short prayer uttered by Lamech, when he named 
the first people born after this event. And he intentionally 
makes the appellation of his son accordant with his prayer, 
wenn. However, this manifest relation between the 
death of Adam and the birth of Noah, which is also 
indicated by the choice of the same expressions in ili. 17 
and v. 29, only exists in the numbers of the Masoretic text. 
This is shown by the following table of the birth-years, 
arranged according to MT., LXX, and Samaritan texts :— 


MT. LXxX Sam. 
Adam dies anno mundi 930 930 93° 


Seth is born ‘ 130 230 130 
Enos 9 ” 235 435 235 
Cainan " ss 325 625 325 
Mahalaleel __,, is 395 795 395 
Jared a ‘ 460 960 460 
Enoch a * 622 1122 522 
Methusela _,, “ 687 1287 587 
Lamech " es 874 1474 654 
Noah es m 1056 1662 727 





Hence it follows that according to the LXX Adam 
already died at the time of Mahalaleel, before Jared was 
born; and that, according to the Samaritan, Noah was 
already over 200 years old when Adam died. But as 
both nevertheless concede to Adam 930 years, they thereby 
betray falsification. To disguise it, it would have been 
necessary for them to let Adam be much older or younger. 
Having omitted to do so, they prove not to have under- 
stood at all the purpose of the Biblical reckoning. Moreover, 
the tendency of these falsifications is somewhat transparent. 
The interest of the Septuagint is directed toward the 
chronology. Its aim is to get at a higher number for 
the year of the deluge and, therefore, for the age of the 
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world, than is given in the Masoretic text. This is probably 
prompted by an apologetic desire to meet the assertions of 
some Greek or Egyptian chronologers. To this end the 
generative ages are increased, whilst the periods of the 
lives of the individual ancestors are ignored, and the 
progression of the respective numbers in the Masoretic 
text is left intact. There is only in regard to Lamech a 
slight variation in the present text of the Septuagint. 

In the Samaritan text, on the other hand, a theological 
tendency seems to be pursued. Both the year of generation 
and the lifetime after the generation are decreased. Jared 
not 162-800, but 62-785; Methusela not 187-782, but 
67-653. Lamech not 182-595, but 53-600, if the text can 
be relied on. Hence the number, representing the whole 
period of life, must be changed and reduced. 

We can now understand why the formula in which the 
account is given is so circumstantial, the year of generation, 
the remainder of lifetime, the total period of life, and 
finally the apparently totally superfluous “and he died.” 
The author wished to specially emphasize the fact that 
Adam died 930 anno mundi, and he therefore gives this 
number expressly, which notifies not so much his lifetime 
as the year of his death. And in order to make the formula 
uniform he does exactly the same in the accounts that 
follow. Moreover, by the word no—and he died—is to 
be further indicated that the threat which had been 
declared in ii. 17 had been carried out: “ For in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” JOB nia "3 
:mnn nid 3D. It has been unjustly argued that Adam 
should have died on the very same day that he ate of the 
fruit. For 02 with an Inf. has simply the meaning of 
after. This is convincingly shown by such passages as 
Num. vii. 84, "v7 Diva (the anointing had taken place 
twelve days before); Jer. vii. 221; xi. 4,7; xxxiv. 13 which 
happened two months after. 


1 “For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded them in the day 
that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings 
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There is no need for the other genealogical account to 
be equally diffuse and, therefore, it is left to the reader 
to make out the total period of life by adding up the 
number of the year of generation and that of the years that 
followed it. 

A series of other passages is thereby fully elucidated, 
Gen. iv. 26, “ Then began men to proclaim the name of the 
Lord,” :mjny ov sp? oman ix. Wherever this expression 
is found, it has the meaning “to utter a sound in which 
the word God is proclaimed”; hence to address to God 
a prayer, especially one of supplication. To render this 
sentence in translation: “Then men began to call (their 
names) after the name of the Lord” is grammatically 
admissible. But we do not hear of such names or, at 
least, such a conjecture would have its difficulties. It 
has been surmised that the author intended to give 
a casual notice of the beginning amongst mankind of 
the worship of God by prayer. But apart from the fact 
that we can always detect a special reason wherever in 
Genesis casual historical notices are given, we do not see 
why this special form of worshipping God should only 
have begun with Enoch and not already with Seth. The 
use of the passive form, which conspicuously conceals the 
subject, and the indefinite 18 are also striking. Who 
called? And when? 

The words are merely a preliminary indication. The 





or sacrifices.” Hence it was conjectured that Jeremiah was not yet 
acquainted with the legislation of Leviticus regarding sacrifices. And 
this is one of the many proofs how hasty criticism is in its conclusions. 
By the words that follow it is clearly shown what the prophet wishes to 
express: ‘‘But this thing commanded I them, saying: Obey my voice, 
and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people: and walk ye in all the 
ways that I have commanded you, that it may be well unto you.” 

The prophet clearly and literally refers to Exod. xix. 5, the mission of 
Israel, and wishes to say: “At that moment I did not ask for sacrifices 
as a condition of my choice,—I did not utter a single word about them,— 
but only for the moral obedience towards me and the faithful persistence 
in the (10) commandments, which I was then about to announce to you. 
But have you kept them ?” 
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prayer of Lamech is meant, the first hopeful supplication 
to God, of which the sentence quoted was perhaps to be 
only the beginning. Or there is the word Ain to be 
supplied to the name 13, just as that of Cain is explained 
by an additional sentence with 71m, and that of Seth by 
one with Elohim, though their respective names do not 
contain these words. (The same is the case with the 
names of Reuben, Simeon, Jehudah, Zebulun, Dan, Naph- 
tali.) To this, however, the name of Cain, in connexion 
with which “in! has already been mentioned, may be 
opposed, unless we presume that it only refers to the 
lineage of Seth and that, for that very reason, the word 
min’ is avoided in regard to Seth and the word Elohim 
used. But in any case, the statement refers to the sentence 
of Lamech, who was the first to proclaim 717. But when 
Lamech uttered these words, Seth was no more amongst 
the living, just as Adam did not survive them. But Enos 
was the oldest still alive. For Adam died 930, Seth 1042, 
Enos 1140, and Noah was born 1056. In that year, '%, one 
began, bnin, as the author indefinitely and but prelimi- 
narily here indicates, and, as we now learn, it was Lamech 
who began to proclaim the name of God. And in thus 
pointing out already in this place the proclamation of and 
the supplication to God, the author shows that he looks 
upon this fact, occurring at the birth of Noah, as the main 
point in the whole genealogy. The Cainites form the 
worldly lineage and are the representatives of the pro- 
gressive human culture. Cain himself is the first who 
built a city, Jabal accumulates wealth by the possession 
of cattle, Jubal is the inventor of music, whilst Tubal-Cain 
invents weapons. But this kind of culture leads to de- 
struction. It begins with murder and ends by praising 
a murder. On the other hand, the Sethites form the 
spiritual lineage. Their progress is an advance in the 
religious conception of Elohim (Seth) through Ha-elohim 
(Enoch) to Ihvh (Noah). Only relations to the Deity are 
reported of them, and, this being the chief consideration 
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of the author, he at the beginning already makes a reference 
to the final result. 

And thus the following deviation is also elucidated. 

Genesis contains ten nspin, which form, so to speak, 
the skeleton of the whole account. As a rule the person, 
whose N>iA, generations, are to be enumerated, has already 
been previously mentioned and dealt with before the 
chapter, which begins with niw$in npx. For by Toledoth 
of a person is always meant the account of his sons or 
descendants. Where there are several sons, and only the 
history of one is to be given in detail, the genealogical 
accounts of the others are previously dealt with, whilst the 
principal lineage is already mentioned along with them. 
But the latter is only carried on so far as is required by 
its connexion with the collateral lineages. To prove this 
invariable method it will be well to enumerate here the 
Toledoth (n5pin) :— 

Gen. vi. 9, :m) nodin md¥ The generations of Noah are: 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, &c. But that these were the 
three sons of Noah we have already learned at the end of 
the genealogy in chap. v. 32. 

Gen. x. 1, 3 "33 n4SmA Ady These are the generations of 
the sons of Noah. Here, in this case, the sons could not 
already have been previously mentioned, as this would 
have necessitated the anticipation of all the Toledoth 
(n4din). But we know the 1 ‘23 already. 

Gen. xi. 10, DY nadin nb These are the generations of 
Shem. In this case we are already acquainted, not only 
with Arphaxad, but also with Shelah, Eber, and Peleg, 
because the collateral lineage had in Gen. x. 25 to be 
carried down to the descendant Joktan, the brother of 
Peleg. Joktan’s great-grandfather, his grandfather and 
his father had, therefore, to be named along with his 


sons. 
Gen. xi, 27, MN napin nby These are the generations 
of Terah: Abram, Nahor, and Haran, &c. But that these 
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were the three sons of Terah, we have learned already at 
the end of the genealogy in chap. xi. 10-26. 

Gen. xxv. 12, dxpovr nba nbs The account of the 
Toledoth of Ishmael is purely genealogical. 

Gen. xxv. 19, PM¥! nsdin nb. There, in the account of 
the generations of Isaac, Jacob and Esau could not yet be 
mentioned, as their birth does not take the ordinary 
course. 

Gen. xxxvii. 2, apy: ninbin nbx These are the generations 
of Jacob, Joseph .... 

To him, too, we have been already introduced !. 

In comparing these accounts it must seem strange that 
the name of Enos is already mentioned previous to the 
genealogical account of Adam and his descendants by Seth. 
If Abel had been alive, Gen. iv. 17 should have read: 
“ Adam had two sons, Cain and Abel.” Then would have 
to follow the history of the Cainites (not their Toledoth ; 
for in a collateral lineage, these invariably are purely 
genealogical) and then would come the Toledoth of Adam. 
Abel, however, had been murdered and, as the history of 
the Cainites follows immediately upon the account of the 
further fate of their ancestor, the birth of Seth is not 
announced, until their history has been dealt with. Imme- 
diately after the announcement of the birth of Seth, the 
Toledoth of Adam, viz. the history of the Sethites, ought to 
have followed. But, in order to signalize the fact 8, so 
important for the proper understanding of v. 29, the name 
of Enos is already mentioned, in whose lifetime this 
occurred. 


1 For the criticism of Gen. ii. 4 the observation of these fixed principles 
is of the utmost importance. ‘These are the Toledoths of the heavens and 
of the earth.” For it proves that ii. 4 belongs to what follows, but that it 
pre-supposes chap. i with all its portions, from the creation of the earth 
and of the heavens (D'9W) YX only here) to the creation of man, the 
details of which are now to be narrated. Hereby alone the theory of 
two distinctive accounts of the creation, and with it a chief pillar of the 
distinction of the sources, is shaken. 
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And hereby, at the same time, a rest of hope, after the 
gloomy and hopeless end of the history of the Cainites, 
is held out in Scripture by a promise of a ray of light for 
a better future, which will return to God. Exactly the 
same is the case in vi. 17. This is a truly prophetic 
conception of history, in which, even after the most 
gloomy threats and prophecies, the ray of hope and of 
solace breaks through in the divine promise: “ But I will 
not destroy Israel entirely.” 

In this connexion, as belonging thereto, must be men- 
tioned a passage to which the greatest dogmatical impor- 
tance has been given by dint of its having become the locus 
classicus of the doctrine of original sin. It is Gen. viii. 21, 
“ And the Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the 
ground any more for man’s sake, D787 “Say2, for the imagi- 
nation of man’s heart is evil from his youth, 0783 ab > er) 
793 Yl; neither will I again smite any more every thing 
living, as I have done.” 

Thus, for instance, H. Schultz says in his Alttestament- 
liche Theologie*, p. 672: “Sin is here undoubtedly not 
confined within the limits of the single determinations of 
the will, but looked upon as an inclination which every- 
body has been given with human nature, as we know it 
from experience, as his hereditary portion, viz. as original 
sin.” When we consider the whole context we shall find 
this opinion so utterly irrational, that only a dogmatical 
interest could have produced it, and, moreover, could 
finally insinuate it even to those who no longer have 
such an interest or never had it. For to speak of the 
incorrigibility of mankind was rational before the deluge 
and might have even been made the cause of it. But now, 
immediately after the deluge, these words are incompre- 
hensible. For, one is bound to put the question, if man 
is by nature incorrigible, and this should be here the 
reason why no other deluge would be brought about, 
why then was the first one not omitted? Besides God 
deals at this moment only with the family of Noah, who 
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has been expressly designated as pious beyond question 
and has been saved on that account. Was it necessary to 
have personal merit to be saved, if even the most wicked 
are saved, later on, from general destruction because of the 
immutability of human corruption? What indeed has 
happened during the period, intervening between the 
deluge and this sentence, which could have, in any way, 
prompted this new conception of God? Moreover it is 
entirely contrary to the whole idea underlying the Old 
Testament. For nowhere in Scripture is it said that sin 
is something innate, destined by God. It is the general 
conviction that creation, as the work of God’s hand, was 
looked upon by him as “good.” And now the same God 
who has created man after his will! is supposed to 
recognize in the innate sinfulness of man a fact which it 
is beyond his power to alter, and which he must take into 
account! I have, moreover, not yet taken into considera- 
tion that )y30 cannot possibly mean something innate. 
omy) is the period of maturity, viz. the time when man 
can decide for himself by his free will. Otherwise it should 
have read }031. 

This passage has been thoroughly misunderstood. It 
does not at all refer to man in general, but to the man, viz. 
Adam, and it is to be rendered: “I will not again curse 
the ground any more for Adam’s sake, for the imagination 
of the heart of Adam was evil from his awakening (from 
his maturity)”; O787= Adam, ii. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23; 
iii. 8, 9, 12, 20; iv. 1. God declares that he will not repeat 
either of the two destinies, neither the curse of the ground, 
which was caused by Adam alone, nor the deluge. The 
latter would not happen again, because the self-acquired 
moral strength, such as Noah has shown in “his walking 
with God,” and has proved himself to possess amidst 
all the temptations of a corrupt generation, could not be 
lost entirely in all the descendants. On the contrary, the 

* I do not add: “in his own image” for Dd¥ and m7 do not designate 
a moral quality. 

VOL. XII. Gg 
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words rather testify to the indestructibility of the inmost 
moral worth of human nature, as well as to the Love of 
God who is, with the proof given, ready to establish a 
permanent relation (a covenant) with man. By this 
promise of God the prayer of Lamech, and the prophetic 
ope which he had placed in his son Noah, is also fulfilled. 
We see it being realized in Gen. ix. 20, “And Noah began 
to be an husbandman,” M9187 wx Mm) bm, the peculiar word- 
ing of which, especially in 72785, certainly hints at Gen. 
iii. 17 and v. 29, while 5” perhaps alludes to 5mm in iv. 26. 

Thus the whole history from Adam to Noah is pervaded 
by a uniform idea, to recognize which the two apparently 
insignificant little words, ‘N™wx, have helped us. 

This so highly significant expression occurs a second 
time in Gen. xxv. 7, where the statement of the age of 
Abraham is made: “ And these are the days of the years 
of Abraham’s life, which he lived up till then”—one 
should note this well, ‘n-"wsx, viz. 175 years. What is 
here to be indicated in anticipation? Of what other import 
is the statement ? 

The death of Abraham is also here already announced. 
At the birth of Esau and Jacob, which is only related 
later on, he could only have been 160 years old. For 
Abraham was 100 years older than Isaac; Isaac married 
at the age of forty and begat at the age of sixty. People, 
therefore, even in olden times, thought to be able to 
discover herein a contradiction, and Budde wished to 
improve upon the number 175 of the false Samaritan 
text by substituting the number 145 for it. This is 
not to be thought of. For, as we have already remarked 
above, it is the established editorial principle in Genesis 
to relate in anticipation the remainder of the history of 
an older lineage along with the collateral lineages, in order 
that the succeeding account should deal exclusively with 
the younger principal lineage, viz. Gen. iv. 16, the Cainites, 
before v; Gen. x, the Japhethites and Hamites, before 
xi. 10; xi, 26, the Terahites, before xii. 1; xxi. 20, Ishmael ; 
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xxv. 25, the Keturahites and Ishmaelites, before xxvi. 19 ; 
Gen. xxxvi, the Esavides, before xxxvii. 

For Genesis is not only arranged chronologically, but 
genealogically and chronologically. The Talmudical scho- 
lars of the Bible are perfectly justified in maintaining 
MINI MNO OPI PX, and the Samaritan text proves again 
to be absurdly falsified. 

Hence it could not have been the purport of the ‘n™wKx 
to indicate that Abraham was still alive whilst the succeed- 
ing events took place, though his death is here already 
summarily announced. 

Evidently it was intended to point out that Abraham 
would again be referred to later on. This, however, can 
only be in xxv. 22, viz. “And the children struggled 
together within her; and she said, If it be so, why am 
Ithus? And she went to inquire of the Lord.” In regard 
to this Dillmann remarks: “It is supposed that there 
were at that time already places for oracles (xiv. 7) [?] or 
prophets and priests of the true God (xiv. 8) [?] to whom 
one could go for inquiry upon such matters. If chap. 
xxvi formerly preceded xxv. 21, it would be apposite 
to look for the sanctuary that is here meant in Beer- 
sheba, xxvi. 23-25 (Wellhausen).”’ But this is far-fetched. 
Rebekah simply went to Abraham, who was then the 
only qualified interpreter of the true God. Care was, 
therefore, taken in the narrative to already indicate, in 
xxv. 7, that Abraham was then still living, in order to 
obviate the interrogation, where Rebekah could have made 
her inquiry. Thus Ibn Ezra, too, refers the words vad qm 
niny n¥ to Abraham. But Shem and Eber were also still 
alive then. Were they not also worshippers of Ain’? 
Why, one would ask, could she not have gone to them 
to inquire? No. For, if we thoroughly consider this 
question, we shall see that, in this matter of moment, 
Rebekah could have consulted no one but Abraham, and 
therefore only Abraham’s survival is specially indicated. 

De Wette (Beitrdge, II, 118) ridicules the literal inter- 
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pretation of the narratives by the following statement: 
“Concerning this struggling Rebekah could have been 
reassured by any midwife, and the movements of twins 
are not more surprising than those of one child.” As far 
as the subject-matter is concerned, he may be right in the 
objection he raises, but it is not at all removed by his 
theory of myth. For even as a mythical person Rebekah 
must act somewhat reasonably. By the way we may here 
observe, that this is a criticism which can be regularly 
brought against De Wette. And Rebekah may appear to 
be a mythical person to De Wette; for the narrator she 
was undoubtedly a real and living woman, who knew 
as well as all married women of the whole world what 
pregnancy signified. We need, however, but supply the 
few, but sufficient indications of the Bible in their proper 
sense, and we shall have full light and a complete picture. 
Rebekah is, of course, aware of the fact that it was by 
Abraham’s wish that she was taken from her home, in 
order to bear Isaac, as his wife, an heir according to the 
Divine promise—one heir. Now, however, she feels herself 
enceinte with twins, and she foresees at once all the conflicts 
about the primogeniture. She, therefore, goes to Abraham. 
For it was to him that these promises were made ; he it 
was who had her fetched from her parents; he alone can 
give her advice (the explanation required). She does not 
inquire about the cause of the “movements within her ”— 
truly every midwife could have told her that—but what is 
to become of the promise, if she, as she feels, will give birth 
to twins. What reassures her are the last words of his 
answer, “y¥ J3y! 3 “And the elder shall serve the 
younger” (xxv. 23)—which is intentionally ambiguous: 
One will rule. He has the faithful confidence that God 
will set right this complication, and his words are spoken 
in exactly the same spirit as those addressed to Isaac (Gen. 
xxii. 8), 2 bd npn 4b may oMdS “My son, God will 
provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” It may be 
that Rebekah from the beginning bestowed a greater 
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love upon Jacob, because she thus interpreted the words 
of Abraham, “And the elder shall serve the younger”; 
she may have been confirmed therein by Jacob’s character, 
by the similarity of the relation between Ishmael and 
Isaac, who, though younger, was still the chosen one, and, 
finally, by the example of Sarah. In any case, from the 
moment Esau had taken Hittite wives, i.e. Canaanites, 
Rebekah was convinced that he could not be the heir 
of the Abrahamic blessing, the starting-point of the chosen 
people, the race of which was to be strictly distinct from 
that of the Canaanites as well as that of the Egyptians. 
It is for this reason that the narration of Rebekah’s 
endeavouring to procure the blessing of the father to 
Jacob is immediately following the notice that Esau took 
Hittite wives (xxvi. 34 ff.). In the same way, the expulsion 
of Hagar and Ishmael, which is demanded by Sarah, is 
preceded, as its reason, by a forward hint at a frivolous 
behaviour (PN¥D) of the son of the Egyptian servant. Her 
words (Gen. xxvii. 13), ‘23 Sapp ‘by “Upon me be thy 
curse, my son,” clearly show that she is not prompted by 
blind love, but is guided by the conviction that she is acting 
in accordance with the divine plan, which she, in the face of 
Isaac’s error, must carry out by all means. For the latter 
is blind in his prejudice in favour of the firstborn. But 
God almost always rejects the very firstborn, and clearly 
shows us, that the birth alone does not decide. Not Cain, 
but Abel is preferred. Not Shem, but Japheth seems the 
senior, neither Elam nor Asshur, but Arphaxad continue 
the lineage, not Ishmael but Isaac, not Esau but Jacob is 
chosen. Reuben is rejected and Judah obtains the dominion. 
Ephraim is by Jacob preferred to Manasseh. Not Aaron, 
but Moses becomes the leader. David is the youngest of 
his brothers. We must compare Rebekah’s advice to Jacob 
(Gen. xxvii. 8), ‘p32 yow "22 nAY “But thou, my son, obey 
iny voice”; with God’s instruction to Abraham, of which 
she certainly must have heard (Gen. xxi. 12), YONA WR 93 
mbpa you me pox “In all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
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hearken unto her voice.” The mother’s heart knows 
better. 

Rebekah shows the same solicitude lest the realization 
of the promises, for whose sake she left her home and her 
country, might be frustrated, in a second exclamation of 
being weary of her life, Gen. xxvii. 46 “I am weary of 
my life because of the daughters of Heth. If Jacob take 
a wife of the daughters of Heth, such as these which 
are of the daughters of the land, what good shall my 
life do me?” There is the danger lest Jacob marry a 
Canaanite woman. For even the mother of the chosen one 
must belong to a select family. Hence we are purposely 
informed that Hagar was an Egyptian woman (xvi. 1, 3), 
and that Ishmael too married an Egyptian woman (xxi. 21), 
that the wives of Esau are Hittite women (xxviii. 34 f.), 
and that the sons of Jacob were bern in Padan-Aram from 
Aramite women (xxx). 

Thus Rebekah is represented as a woman who only 
lives in the spirit and for the sake of the divine promises, 
and who regards their promotion as the sole object of her 
life. She is worthy of the choice of Eleazer, which was 
destined by God, and is a worthy daughter of Abraham 
and Sarah. 

If one would call my interpretation Midrash, I do not 
object. For only by such Midrash can we meet the 
intentions of the narrator who brings the Biblical persons 
before us as living beings. Their speeches, actions, and 
experiences he relates rationally and wishes them to be 
also rationally comprehended. Genesis will never be 
understood if one scent everywhere the mythical spectre, 
or expect from it nothing but the relation of insignificant 
historical notices; and still less so, if one takes up the 
standpoint of the Criticism of the sources (Quellenkritik), 
which appears to me the most perverse theory which has 
ever been established in Biblical science. It seems to me 
to give the death-blow to true Biblical exegesis. The 
perplexity into which it is thrown by the fact that, for 
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instance, iii. 17; iv. 26; v.53 V. 29; Vill. 21; ix. 20 could 
only have one author, suits my position very well indeed. 
Hitherto it had decreed iii. 17, J; iv. 26,J; v. 5, P; v. 29, 
J; viii, 21, J; ix. 20,3; x, J, P,J, P, J, P; xi.10, P, J, P. 
It can only find its way out of this difficulty with the help 
of its famous editor (“ Redactor’”’). 

But in the next study I shall endeavour to raise further 
doubts against the critical position by showing the distinction 
between 75% and Vin, Besides the exegetic and theological 
results which have emanated incidentally from my present 
inquiry, I hold it of importance to have given reasons for 
believing that the numbers of the Masoretic text in the 
antediluvian chronology have proved to be the only correct 
ones. Herein we have one more proof of the trustworthiness 
of the Hebrew text in general, with which no clumsy 


‘“ Redactor” has interfered. 
B. JAcos. 


Gottingen. 
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BEN ASHER’S RHYMES ON THE HEBREW 
ACCENTS. 


PART OF A NEW INTRODUCTION TO A FORTHCOMING 
RE-ISSUE! OF “THE HEBREW ACCENTS,” 
By ArTHUR DAVIs. 


Ir may be interesting to glance at the work assigned 
to Ben Asher, probably the first treatise on the special 
subject of the accents. Ben Asher’s book is, for us, a 
sphinx: it mutters like an ancient oracle. To solve its 
riddles is difficult ; the whole book is penned in rhythmic 
rhyme, the opening clause runs thus :— 


DOP OF DOP AMINO. OMWw Wy ow DoyHA WO WD 


:owonn Sow ows pam) 2199 °bS ovdy> xd) ONIN DDT DAD 


The order of the symbols’ secret lore, 
The twelve designed 

Like to fixed stars of yore, 

These great, these small ; 

Each beautifully linked, nor hid at all. 
Uttered by those of understanding mind ; 
Set in the way of wisdom, sealed withal. 


Elsewhere a clause concludes thus :— 
samy xd ny mim poor anm apo ‘ap ar by spon b> 


Through Scripture writ clear 
By Scribe and by Seer, 

The symbol set here 

Shall not disappear. 


1 Myers & Co., Booksellers’ Row, Strand, London. 
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And thus throughout its weird, wild leaves. I will 
conclude this description with a snap-shot at the sphinx 
as she proposes her enigma of the “Twelve Stars”—or 
symbols—of the “Three Books” (Job, Proverbs, and 
Psalms). 


Sowa ovminn* msn onep mvdwa wwe * mow poyon Nw 
‘pman ond ays: ono pwd) pra oma ow mow :ADI 
‘DYDD pa AYIIN DYN Awy DYw OdS> span Ndy DOP 
WD ' IN AND PHM DP Ny OMIM OND Oy ADDL 
awd) mawa + pnb ow sonao dba pap aybwa ° sa na 
am wed + yp yoy odiyd + pan ab sendy spmay mana xd + pre 
wenn : pond em onwdwar: pom xb mnmyoa + poo rb ewan : pnp 
mhiy 15 Sypn + apn xd we snyizor TAD myp2 payer 2+ ny2 15 
wows * sion mdi payxa’ ano > wae saypnn os77 wa + Aw 
SUNN yy wa wD mp Spo + and wow sayy mya 
ond NTO APDAY : 31H) mo Ane * yy nyo daa ° am Taw 
AID * AN YMN DY? AY ANB nny sAWIN poy + my xd 
AI wa oye Ady mM AM pA. DAD NIM? AN MpD 
sndimy anpm md sn sadyon ono ar sabi pod pyar + aby 
sade aoe pan p+ ado Sswm pa 


Those left of the accents be eight, revealed 
Within three books of the Scripture’s field, 
By wisdom and understanding sealed. 


Eight mighty princes, spoken all 
With throat and tongue; and four in thrall, 
Enlinked, not mighty men, but small. 


Twelve by statute when all are told: 

Four making music, and eight that unfold 

Exceeding sweet singing; lo, these things, how old! 
’ 

He, called Chizzér, is set at the head, 

Girt like a strong man with power inbred, 

All through the three books scattered and spread. 
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3 
NY 


The second is Réthek; chainéd he 
Of lip and tongue; and it cannot be 
That he shall be broken hastily. 


NS 


The third is Thérets, with him for aye 
Doth pleasing harmony hold sway, 
Upbuilding the breaches on the way. 


< 


NY 


The fourth Salék!; and lo, for this 
Among the accents no part there is, 
Yet amid three is a portion his. 


v 


S 
The fifth is Natzéach, set in state, 
With a hand upheld and a finger straight, 
Mighty and honourable and great. 

8 
The sixth is Tékef, that riseth high, 
And looketh forth with a watchful eye, 
In two ways powerful to espy. 


Ny 


The seventh Toréf with an upward bent 
And a tearing finger forward sent ?: 
With the third one and the fourth one blent. 


SS 
The eighth Gazer that hath display 
Of a staff and a dot in set array. 
Girt at the head and placed midway’. 


1 It is not amongst the accents of the ‘“‘ Twenty-one Books,” but found 
only in the ‘Three Books,” 

2 Ben Asher probably describes the Toréf or Athnachta found in some 
MSS. with one claw or finger, i. e. two dashes forming an acute angle. 

5 The dash over the first letter and the dot over the tone syllable, 
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IN and |& 
Shophar Harab amid the rest 
Moveth ever upon his quest, 
Turning east and turning west. 


Js 
Piskah is set in order right ; 
From thence he will not disunite, 
Dwelling always full in sight. 


S 
Muttach he turneth about with a cry, 
Camped with his brethren, changed constantly, 
Yet numbered among their company. 


And Niach? falling and rising once more 
About a word—now he mounteth o’er, 
Now to the right hand he may soar. 


This is their? order set: Meuléh, 
Yoréd vOléh, Ponéh and Toléh, 
Bin and Haskéel and Memuleth. 
Who is wise will observe their way. 


*,* The English rendering of these verses and of the 
two Hebrew lines on p. 452, is the work of my 
daughter, Nina Davis. 


‘It is not clear if rm: or m5) 1 ™ is the name of the accent, or if it 
is an accent at all. According to Heidenheim it is an instruction. 
2 Viz.: the connective accents. 
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A FURTHER FRAGMENT OF BEN SIRA. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


TuHE fragment reproduced in the following pages, line by 
line and page by page, was discovered lately in the Cairo 
Collection of Cambridge University Library. The MS. 
(called for convenience sake MS. C) consists of two leaves, 
paper, measuring 14-3x 10cm. The middle sheet or sheets 
have gone, and a part of the second leaf is torn off; this 
defect is indicated by dots. The writing is in a large hand, 
but its decipherment is sometimes rendered difficult by the 
fact that the sign 1 may stand for vaw, yod, and even resh. 
There is also no sufficient distinction between beth and 
kaph and between vesh and daleth. The number of lines 
on each page and of words in each line is very small; thus 
the fragment covers on the whole not more than some 
twenty-five verses. Yet the MS. is not without its interest 
for students of the Apocrypha. In the first place it bears 
evidence to the existence of a third MS. of Ben Sira. This 
fact adds a further proof of its authenticity; for it is not 
to be supposed that the Jews would apply themselves to the 
preparation of so many copies of a fresh translation of a 
book which was already for centuries under the cloud of 
heresy’. This can only be explained on the hypothesis that 
there still lingered a few copies of Ben Sira dating from 
the times when the fatal sayings of R. Akiba (second century) 
and R. Joseph (fourth century), relegating Ben Sira’s work 
to the class of ox “pp, had not yet acquired general force. 

1 Since the above lines in the text were written two more leaves of 
Ben Sira have been discovered by Prof. I. Lévi of Paris, one of which 


probably comes from MS, A of the Cambridge edition, whilst the other 
seems to come from the same codex which is the subject of this article. 
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This prestige of antiquity not only protected the old 
codices themselves, but also encouraged the bolder spirits 
to prepare new copies. And these have come down to 
us in the shape of the three MSS. which we now possess. 
More important even is the fact that the fragment testifies 
to the diversity of the MSS. of Ben Sira in the original 
language. Such a possibility was suggested by me in 
my introduction to the Cambridge volume of the Ben Sira 
fragments, where I wrote: “It is also to be noticed that 
MS. A shows a closer agreement with the Syriac than 
MS. B, whilst the latter in many cases corresponds with 
the Greek as against the Syriac, we have very few instances 
of this kind in MS. A, which fact points to various classes 
of MSS. existing in the Hebrew itself” (p. 11). MS. C 
confirms this hypothesis. For, as will be seen, the first 
leaf of MS. C overlaps a portion of MS. A. But whilst 
the latter (MS. A) agrees in most cases with the Syriac 
against the Greek, the former (MS. C) corresponds largely, 
as pointed out in the notes, with the Greek against the 
Syriac. The doublets, as well as many of the glosses, in 
MS. B will now be easily accounted for by these two 
families of MSS., with which the scribe of that MS. was 
thoroughly acquainted, and the differences between which 
he carefully noted and inserted in his copy. The assump- 
tion of a Persian version, with a whole string of romantic 
incidents accompanying the scribe who constantly corrected 
himself, will now, I hope, die for good. But it will also 
be seen that the variants of the two families of MSS., the 
one mostly followed by the Greek the other by the Syriac, 
went further than offering mere differences of a single letter 
or a word. In some instances they involved whole verses 
or lines, giving, as in the case of v. 11 (see note ad loc.), 
such different wording as to present almost a new meaning. 
This is to be ascribed to the arbitrary manner of the older 
scribes, who unfortunately were, as it would seem, not only 
mere copyists, but occasionally tried their hands also at 
composition, altering or re-casting, for reasons of style or 
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of a more suitable metaphor, now and then a word or even 
a whole verse. 

Interesting, however, as these’ divergences are, the two 
MSS. are even more remarkable for their points of agree- 
ment, which show that they all spring from the same 
source. For of the fourteen verses which MS. C gives us 
on the first leaf, and which also occur in MS. A, only three 
(iv. 30, 31, and v. 11) materially deviate from each other, 
whilst in the remaining eleven the wording and the whole 
phraseology are almost everywhere the same, only offering 
such slight verbal differences as are unavoidable in two 
MSS. Had we here to deal with different translations, it 
is impossible that they should agree as closely as they do. 
Those who are inclined to doubt this obvious fact, should 
take the trouble to compare these same fourteen verses 
in the three Hebrew versions we possess of Ben Sira, viz. 
by Ben Zeeb, Frankel, and Joshua Duklo, and he will see 
at once the difference between independent translations 
and families of MSS. differing but descendent from the 
same common origin. In the first case he will, before a 
closer reading, hardly be aware that they represent the 
same work, whilst in the latter it will take him some time 
before he detects their differences 1. 

The new MS. presents a good many difficulties. A point 
requiring special study is that of the various omissions in it, 
which fact makes it widely different from all the known 
versions, as well as from the Hebrew original. Particularly 
strange is the sudden transition from chap. v. 13 to 
xxxvi. 19. This phenomenon could only be accounted 
for by assuming that the codex from which these leaves 
come never represented a complete MS. of Ben Sira, but 
merely formed an abridged collection of extracts from Ben 
Sira, prepared by the scribe for some special purpose of 
his own. That such Ben Sira extracts existed is clear from 

? See also the symposium of the various attempts at reconstructing the 


original of Sirach given by Messrs. Cowley and Neubauer in their edition 
of the Oxford Fragments (p. xviii). 
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the only long continuous quotation from Ben Sira in the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin, 100 b), consisting of verses distributed 
in our versions in the following way: xxvi. 1-4, ix. 8, 9, xi. 
29-34, and vi. 10. These verses belonged to “the good 
things” of Ben Sira which one might “interpret ” or “use for 
homiletical purposes” (see JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, III, 
pp. 692 and 7o1 n. 52). And thus it is not impossible that 
an “interpreter” prepared another collection of “the good 
things” of Ben Sira, with similar disregard of order and 
sequence. 

This is the only answer suggesting itself to me at 
present. Since we can still hope for more discoveries of 
leaves from the same MS. we may safely defer the further 
discussion of this problem to some future occasion. I 
will, however, use the present occasion for the purpose of 
reproducing some of the contents of two Genizah fragments 
discovered lately, and having some bearing upon the Ben Sira 
question. The one consists of two leaves, paper (21 x 18 cm.), 
written in an ancient hand. It is provided with vowel 
points and represents a collection of proverbs and sayings. 
The style is highly Paitanic, and it is composed in rhymes. 
I am unable to identify it, but it can hardly be doubted 
that the author was acquainted with the Wisdom of Ben 
Sira. This will easily be seen by a comparison of the page 
given here with the contents of Ben Sira xii. 2-5 and xiii. 
Of course, the language is almost obliterated in the pro- 
duction of our Paitan, with whom, as it seems, rhyme and 
elegance of language were of supreme importance. He also 
interspersed it with verses of Proverbs, which he likewise 
gives in his own language, but his use of Ben Sira is 
evident in many a line to every careful reader. The text 
runs as follows :— 


sO3an pa yma oa7 nan bey sonst pew Sapa vn dx 

Man Aaw ayy syst dy rie ata wre cdma sy Sed wm wea pprpn 
smyaa Sony one wp wy samp er Sop amy nya maw :39 pon 
a7pnD dam simanp dfan}y pind wy simoxey don Sip jane doa 
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sim ways pda Sim: 55mm 59 war Spbip ape] ssmpry Som 
1 sam yd ony Som smamea Sager yd pay wey sSSinn xp: 
PD! INN) PLAY “uyMy | DMD INND peny Twyn smayind 
xem xdaly ey any sin yop wy AMD eT MD Yyyr ams 
Minds m2 NAD AMIWO maIND eM sym tay ory Xd Som sino 
MYND OY IAN NY DOA Mw’ Nf) W am 7/73 sn 

* pyen nx nod axon 


The second fragment consists also of two leaves, paper, 
written in all possible hands, and containing jottings from 
all departments of Bible and Talmud, and its commentaries 
(Arabic). It further gives various titles of books, Midrashim, 
Halachoth, and Responsa of the Geonim which seem to 
have been in the possession of the writer. The largest 
entry is a long passage from B. T. Megillah, 16 a and b. 
Those concerning us in this place are (1) the words 
pyanon oypinon odwon b> aw j2 ‘Sw. (2) the words 
(in a different square hand) anmwn / YN WN 39 
pw pom) MN ows sma PD / Tw Wy / ow 
Then come two lines from the first Mishnah in Berachoth 
followed by the words "pp "33 / so YNIF OwWI3 Anon OND 
mxdod psy on ming / ON ADD pom mw ows nbin 
/ anayo mx need nem aby anyS] 7 tn ome S53 anann 
“ys prasad / ANN owaaANon / [oY mMI2 WS pra Ow23 ANsON 
ow22 ov nna. The words in square brackets are in cursive. 
The writer of these lines evidently possessed the »b:n ’p 
(see Harkavy’s edition of this work in his Studien und 
Mittheilungen, V, p. 180), and I have no doubt that an 
examination of the Arabic fragments in the Cairo collection 
will greatly enrich our knowledge of the Saadya literature 
in general, and perhaps even restore to us the missing 
portions of the ban ’p. 

Lastly, I give here the contents of a third fragment 
found only a few days ago. It is written on a scrap of 
paper (8-7 x 8-7 cm.) in Hebrew letters, but the language is 
Arabic. Both the copy and the translation were prepared 
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for me by Mr. H. Pass and the Rev. Dr. Arendzen, to whom 
I give my best thanks. To judge from the term xpos this 
fragment must come from a MS. containing a commentary 
to the B. T. Sanhedrin (see especially 100b) composed by 
one of the “earlier authorities” as R. Isaac of Fez or 
R. Chananel of Kairowan. As an explanation of the 
words of R. Joseph the fragment is of little importance. 
But it is highly interesting on account of the testimony it 
bears to the existence of two works attributed to Ben Sira, 
by the one of which—that containing the “ vain stories ”— 
is probably meant the xp 727 xmaxpdy (see A. Epstein, 
on NYO IpO, p. 119 sq.), whilst the other, the p”2 ‘dwn, 
probably refers to our collection of proverbs known to 
R. Saadyah under the same title of obwn (see Harkavy, 
ibid., p. 200, and Prof. I. Levi, Revue des Etudes Juwives, 
XXXV, p. 22). The word npinon “the proper ones,” in 
connexion with Ben Sira in the preceding fragment, is 
probably also meant to differentiate it from the xp }3 75p. 


xmxd DDD MEDI NONN DYNA OMI NPA AN OD 


Sep mynd ody Siyexa ad noon xd yd adden sxpnyydd man 
mp mp nv xd) or “aD (7) pnxd eee ND 72 IHD) ARDY 39 
‘> yeoths poo oni Sawn np soxpnyxddS spp ov pea px mand 
Sem (1) 02 wD 72 7D ys Sep xp mS xd mox[B] (7) AMNENTD 
:(1) OD mp PN AND 3NTN OM ND yD Sw yxd NWO 73 


TRANSLATION. 

“ Because they corrupt faith, and lead astray one who has 
not understanding in the roots of the knowledge of the 
law. R. Joseph says: ‘Also the book of Ben Sira is joined 
to the pn: “ppd, and it is not permitted to read it, because 
even if it does not corrupt faith yet it occupies part of the 
time in its vain stories in which (stories) there is no 
advantage. He says: ‘ Behold the xp }2 150 is different 
from the xwo }3 ‘Sw, because in the xwo }2 ‘wn there is 
profitable doctrine and it is permitted to read them.’” 

S. ScHECHTER. 


VOL, XII. Hh 
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Leaf 1, recto. 


wn by go + Jnnan mes *yEpN iv. 23° 

* nays imam) “Fa AND 
naw noon tronn bs 31 

bs v.4 ¢*rmep awn myn 
596 peep rm) onewn WoNn 
Os 5: NIT ODN TAR OD 
py pow mean by amdo 
p’a7 NWN 6 py by 
‘Tbs smimy and yam 
oye dsm toy AN ODM 9D 
awd anan bs 7% fom mr 
ond ova raynn by yds 


? Cf. Deut. xv. 7. A ppxn. 

2 Agrees with the Gr. A 3599 agrees with Syr. B.T. Pesachim, 49b: 
42) 720 7D AN Sw) OTN 7 would suggest that “x was the original 
reading. Cf. o:25> and “Ww in Ps, xxii. 17. 

° A Jnoxm2 NYND Wn. The enn, cf. Dict. s. 2, may perhaps 
account for the Gr. ¢avracioxonav, confusing it with mn. It is, however, 
possible that originally it read tmeno. 

* A jn pna Ayiep) Np AMD TP agrees with the Syr. Our text here 
agrees more with the Gr. For mnep we must probably read syip or 
Typ. 

5 my agrees with Gr. Cf. T. J. Abodah Zarah, 40d, }> > mm. See 
also Stade’s Heb. Worterbuch, p. 135, about the reading of the LXX in Job 
vi. 21. For bread. A mwy agrees with the Syr. 

® A ‘x agrees with Syr. Verse 4 (1) is omitted as in the Gr. 

TAon wom. Cf. notes, ad loc. 

* Amy. Cf. notes, ad loc. 

* A oy be ove. 
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Leaf 1, verso. 


Dp) 'Nyl) WyT NY DINME 3 
bob aoronn bs gs mpon 
bea b25 thn bn nn 
Sams nat Sy spap mn 
Psa MT rr Pua wT 
ND AIw Ay nwa 

DN 12 ** AND) MayN My 
DN) Py Ay JN w 
M2313. po by Tr ow pr 
om pods mara pa pon 
Taat yon OY PM 13 (1) * wba 


1 See the Gr. A orn. 

? A nyaw TI ANE. The nw, however, can only have slipped in by 
mistake from iv. 26, whilst the 5>5 of our text must also be ascribed 
to a clerical error for 522, due to confusion with the first clause. 

> A P31 yy IM FNP. 

* A Damp 2e7 MN WI pINMd WIM An. The nw of our text is fairly 
guaranteed by the dya67 of various Gr. MSS., among them MS. 248 (see 
Fr.). In this case the verse would contain the advice to remain composed 
when receiving suddenly a good message: cf, Exod. xlv. 26, whilst the 
f22 may have been suggested by Ps. cxii.6 poo... yw. More pro- 
bable, however, seems to me that we should read mynwai (for myw:3 
the scribe thinking of Prov. xv. 30 and xxv. 25), which would mean 
a “good listening” or proper attention: cf. Perek R. Meir, where pwn nynw 
is counted as one of the things by which the knowledge of the Torah is 
acquired. Below viii. 9 ov [n]ymw2. After J>N21 we must supply the 
word mv or pfx, but it should be noticed that the horizontal part of the 
resh is so short that it can be taken for a waw and read Nn, For the 729: 
(MS, 248 ép6nv) in the second clause see Job xlii. 7. I am inclined to think 
that the text of A in this place is the more original, but was altered at an 
early period with the purpose perhaps of giving it a more Biblical look. 

5 Ap. © See Dict. s. nop, but probably a corruption of inden as in A. 

™ See Ecclus. below, xxxvi. 19, a8 well as British Museum Fragments 
in the Jewish QuaRTERLY Review, vol. XII, p. 8, gloss to the first line, 
and the Rev. G. Margoliouth’s notes there, p. 24 sq. 


Hh2 
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Leaf 2, recto. 


oo eo oe Oe uxv. 
. 6 + POP) oe 
tee eo Toe bya 
See eens s 
too... NN 5b 
Be dr a 55 ab 
See ee eee TY TOR IN 


2 


12D IPN WN ANID 

mdya aw own pa 8 + Pad 
vy ig ‘mam Ty xdn 
baa nw IND Ay 

?abyns 20 * Sorby bom xeon 


1 Perhaps we should supply x) 21> ww. Cf. Versions. 

2 Supply un». Cf. Is. iii. 5 and Prov. xii. 9. 

3 For the last two lines the Syr. In the minor tractate, Derech Erez 
Rabbah, I, we read ovo... PND Mey AYIW WO My ayn qNeeT by NIA 
wrnn xb. The parallel passage given in the Yalkut to Deut, xxii. 10 
(I, § 931) reads oma wn x) ow)... pied “1 Owe My ae mman by Ran 
ya vw. We perhaps thus read and supply our text [192 oy]o Twr dpi 
ya aM wa wn. 

* Supply n202. The quotation in B.T. Shabbath, 11a, has 38) Nd) IND 5D 
25. Most parallel passages however have 357 nom (see JEWISH QUARTERLY 
Review, III, p. 986, and p. 697 sq.). 

5 Supply [mex ny]w. See Versions and the references given in the 
preceding note. 

* The yp agrees with Syr., whilst the 11 corresponds with the Gr. : ef. 
Ryssel. Perhaps we should read 2073, that is as if a bear met him. Cf. 
Gen. Rabbah, chap. 87, § 4: 317 nN 72 TMI YK “T will incite against 
thee the bear” (the wife of Potiphar). See also v. 19, &c. The horizontal 
stroke of the resh of vnw is so long that it is not likely that there was 
much writing if any following it. 

7 In the sense of reason, cause; comp. the phrase NoyD Nb2 NNDITD 
(B. T. Gitlin, 14 a), and see Rabb. Dict. 


* Agrees more with the Gr. * myyn2, see Heb. Dict. 
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Leaf 2, verso. 


BO cei K cs 
bn bys ZI ee 
mrhw onin. 
"7? Sse 7... 
‘nbrd9n mwR wD... ee 
Sovp pen 23° smbya.... 
xd nox ona Spow.. 
TWND 24 ‘mbya me WWNN 
ya mddan “py ndnn 
SWORN TDI TWN xxvi.r * WH 
:® orden ww spon mba 
mbyas yon °Sn now 2 


1 Agrees with the Gr. See Ryssel and cf. A vi, 2. 

2 Perhaps we should supply 1[19mn 5]. Cf. Syr. See also A xiii. 5 
text and notes. It should be noticed that the vertical stroke of the 
daleth is somewhat longer than usual, so that it may represent a final 
kaph. In this case we should supply 7[>» Own wd). 

* Read with the Gr. may, cf. Ryssel. Or perhaps [wx 102] 773, ef. Is. 
ix. 17. Syr. m2. 

* Agrees with the Gr., Syr. myoma or now2n. 

5 See B. T. Arachin, 5b, for this phrase. 

* Supply pow. 

7 Cf. the phrase mn nonin... wx mp monn, and so on in Derech Erez 
Zuta, III, ed. Tawrogi. For the second clause see Num. xvii. 26. 

® The Rabbinic quotation Sanhedrin, 1oob, has 1500...75 wx The 
12Om of our text points to an agreement with the Gr. (kaf). 

® Cf. Prov. xxxi. 18. See also A xiv. 11 jw. 
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SOME MISSING CHAPTERS OF BEN SIRA. 


Amona the numerous fragments from the Cairo Genizah 
which I brought away with me in January, 1896, and 
which I have since acquired, I have discovered a portion 
of the famous Hebrew Text of Ecclesiasticus, and hasten 
to publish the text and translation with facsimiles. The 
requisite critical appendix and notes must follow, but the 
case containing the fragment was only opened on March 7 
last, and the precious fragment itself identified two days 
later. This consists of a pair of leaves from the same MS. 
as Messrs. Taylor and Schechter’s MS. A, and supplies the 
hiatus in their edition. One other leaf of this same MS. 
has been quite recently discovered by M. Israél Lévi in 
Paris, containing chapter xxxvi. 24 to xxxviii. 1, and 
affording a valuable means of comparison of the two MSS. 
A and B, inasmuch as its text is already extant in two 
leaves of MS. B, of which one belongs to Cambridge and 
the other to the British Museum ?. 

My fragment comprises chapter vii. 29 to xii. 1, and 
is of great importance from the fact that it in all respects 
tallies with the copy described in the “bin rp. It 
has vowel points and accents, and one verse (xi. 28) 
corresponds, but for a single letter, with a quotation in 
that book. All seven quotations, found in that book, have 
therefore now been recovered. Still more notable is its 
extraordinary and unexpected correspondence with the 
Talmud group of quotations in Sanhedrin? and Jebamoth ®, 
of which some phrases do not occur at all in the Greek 
text *. In that group there is to be found a verse from 


1 Vide J. Q. R., XII, 1-33. 2 100°, 3 63>. * e.g. xi. 29%. 
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Jeremiah (v. 27), and scholars have long ago pointed out 
how extraordinary it was that the Talmud Rabbi should 
have attributed it to Ben Sira. But it is bodily incor- 
porated in the present fragment, though it occurs in none 
of the versions. Stronger evidence for the authenticity 
of this Hebrew text would, I submit, be difficult to find. 
That it is not a re-translation from the Syriac is made 
almost certain by its containing verses 28 to 32 of the 
eleventh chapter, which are altogether missing from the 
Syriac. Moreover in viii. 2 the Massoretic character of 
the text is strengthened by the appearance of a marginal 
Keri (1) for the Kethib (xb). From a comparison of 
paper and characters with my earliest fragment from the 
Genizah, dated 832, there is nothing to induce one to 
assume that its date is later. 

The translation follows the revised version where prac- 
ticable. In several cases variants can be accounted for 
by the assumption that the Greek translator misread 
a single letter of the original Hebrew text!. 

Both translation and transliteration are of course quite 
tentative, but the facsimiles will enable scholars to correct 
as they please. If I have occasionally guessed aright, it is 
largely due to the help of my friend M. Broydé, and my 


nephew, Herbert Adler. 
ELKAN NATHAN ADLER. 


1 e.g. ix. 18 wa for 43, 
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TRANSLATION. 


. (Fear) the Lord (with all thy soul) ; 
And sanctify his priests. 

. With all thy might love him that made thee ; 
And forsake not his ministers. 

. Honour God and the priests ; 
And give them their portion as thou wast com- 

manded ; 

The meat of sacrifice,...... 
And the wave offering of my sanctification, 

. And also to the poor man (stretch out the hand), 
That thy blessing may be perfected. 

. Give a gift to every one living ; 
And also from the dead withhold not grace. 

. Be not backward from them that weep ; 
And mourn with them that mourn. 

. Do not bear a grievance (lit. heart) from a friend ; 
For by him thou art loved. 

. In all thy days remember the end, 
And thou shalt never do amiss. 

. Contend not with a great man, 
Wherefore should his hand turn against thee. 

. Strive not with one who is stronger than thou, 
Wherefore shouldst thou fall into his hand ? 

. Contend not with a man of wealth !, 
Lest he outweigh thy price. 
And thou perish. 
For many hath gold shaken, 
And wealth changeth the heart of princes. 

. Contend not with a man of tongue, 
And heap not wood upon fire, 

. Be (not) familiar with a rude man, 
Lest he despise princes. 

. Put not to shame a man that hath turned from sin ; 
Remember that we are all guilty. 

* This is the Keri. The Kethib reads ‘a man without wealth.’ 
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. Dishonour not an old man; 

For we will be counted of the old. 

. Do not rejoice over one that is dead: 

Remember that we shall all be gathered to our 
fathers. 

. Neglect not the discourse of the wise, 

And converse of their proverbs ; 

. For of them thou shalt learn instruction, 

So as to stand before princes. 

. Despise not to listen to the aged 

Of that which they have learned from their fathers : 

. For from them thou shalt take understanding, 

In time of need to return an answer. 

. Do not enjoy the inheritance of a wicked man, 

Lest thou be burned by the flame of his fire. 

. Move not before an insolent man, 

To cause him to wait in ambush for thee. 

. Lend not to a man that is mightier than thyself; 

And if thou hast lent be as one that hath lost. 

. Be not a surety for one that is more than thou art ; 

And if thou be surety be as one that must pay. 

. Go not to law with the judge ; 

For according to his will shall he judge. 

. Walk not with a violent man, 

Lest thou make thy evil heavy ; 

For he will go according to his own will, 

And through his folly thou wilt go astray. 

. With a wrathful man harden not thy face, 

And do not ride with him on the way: 

. For light is blood in his eyes; 

And when there is none to help he will destroy 
thee. 

. Tell not thy secrets to a fool; 

For he will not be able to conceal thy secret. 

. Do no secret thing before a stranger ; 

For thou knowest not what his end will bring 
forth. 
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. Reveal not thine heart to every man ; 

And do not repulse the good from thee. 

. Be not jealous against the wife of thy bosom, 

Lest she learn evil against thyself. 

- Make not thy soul eager for a woman, 

To cause her to tread upon thy high places. 

- Do not approach a strange woman, 

Lest haply thou fall into her snares. 

. Be not intimate with a harlot, 

Lest thou be caught by her cozenings. 

. Be not lulled by singing women, 

Lest they burn thee with their mouths. 

. Gaze not upon a maid, 

Lest haply thou be trapped in her penalties. 

. Give not thy soul unto a harlot, 

Lest she take away thine inheritance. 

. To deal foolishly after the sight of thine eyes, 

And to be distraught after her house. 

. Turn away thine eye from a comely woman, 

And gaze not on beauty not belonging to thee ; 

For a woman’s sake many have been corrupted ; 

And thus her lovers she burneth with fire. 

. With her husband taste not meat ; 

And drink not strong drink with him ; 

Lest haply thy heart turn aside unto her, 

And with blood thou glide into the tomb. 

. Forsake not an old friend ; 

For the new is not comparable to him: 

As new wine so is a new friend; 

When it is old thou shalt drink it. 

. Envy not a wicked man ; 

For thou knowest not what is his day. 

- Do not (envy) at an ungodly man who is pros- 
perous: 

Remember till death he shall not go unpunished. 

. Keep thee far from the man that hath power to kill, 

And thou shalt not fear the fear of death : 
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And if thou come near commit no fault, 

Lest he take away thy life: 

Know that thou goest about in the midst of snares, 

And walkest upon a net. 

. As well as thou canst answer thy friend ; 

And take counsel with the wise. 

. Let thy account be with men of understanding ; 

And all thy discourse among them. 

. Let just men be the companions of thy board ; 

And let thy glorying be in the fear of the Lord. 

. By men of artifice equity is withdrawn: 

And he that ruleth my people is wise. 

. Give fearsome heed to a man full of tongue ; 

The speech of his mouth is hated. 

. A people’s judge instructeth his people ; 

And the government of a man of understanding 
is well ordered. 

. A debauched king will destroy the city ; 

And a city is established by the wisdom of its 
princes. 

. As is the judge of a people so are its counsellors ; 

And as the head of the city so are his citizens. 

. In the hand of the Lord is the authority of every 
man ; 

And upon the face of the scribe shall he lay his 
honour. 

. In the hand of the Lord is the authority of the 
world ; 

But man standeth over it but for a time. 

. Requite not evil to thy friend for every wrong ; 

And go not in the way of pride. 

. Pride is hateful before the Lord and before men ; 

And oppression is to both a trespass. 

. Sovereignty is transferred from nation to nation, 

Because of the violence of pride. 

. Why is earth and ashes proud ? 

Which with its life throweth off its body. 
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10, A trace of disease that makes the physician 
serene ; 
He is a king to-day and to-morrow he shall be 
taken. 
. For when a man is dead, 
He shall inherit worms and insects, lice, and creep- 
ing things. 
. The beginning of pride is when a man is stubborn ; 
And removeth his heart from the Lord. 
. For the hope of pride is sin ; 
And its source will give forth abomination. 
Therefore the Lord filled his heart with plague, 
And smote him to destruction. 
. The Lord cast down the throne of the proud, 
And set the humble in their stead. 
. The Lord plucked up the trace of nations, 
And destroyed their roots to the ground. 
. He plucked them forth from the earth, 
And he abandoned them, 
And he caused their memorial to cease from the 
earth. 
. Pride is not good for man, 
Nor wrathful anger for the offspring of woman. 
. How can the seed of man be an honoured seed ? 
A despised seed is he that transgresseth the com- 
mandment. 
. In the midst of brethren their head is honoured ; 
But, more than him, he that feareth the Lord. 
. A stranger and a foreigner, 
An alien and a poor man, 
Their glory is in the fear of the Lord. 
. It is not right to despise the poor man that hath 
understanding ; 
It is not fitting to honour every one that is exalted. 
. The ruler and the judge are honoured ; 
And more than both is he that is great and feareth 
the Lord. 
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. A slave that hath understanding is exalted ; 
And a slave that is [wise] will not murmur. 
. Be not overwise in doing thy pleasure ; 
And not glorify thyself in the time of thy need. 
. Better is he that laboureth, and aboundeth in all 
things, 
Than he that glorifieth himself, with the (bread) of 
a gift. 
. My son, glorify thy soul in humility, 
And he will give thee thou dost perish. 
. Who will justify him that condemneth his own 
soul, 
And who will glorify him that maketh light of his 
own soul? 
. There is a poor man honoured for his wisdom ; 
And there is he that is honoured for the sake of 
his riches. 
. He that is honoured in his wealth how can that be ? 
And he that is lightly esteemed in his own eyes' 
how can that be? 
. He that is honoured in his poverty, 
In his wealth he is honoured still more ; 
And he that is lightly esteemed in his wealth, 
In his poverty he is still more lightly esteemed. 
. The wisdom of the lowly shall lift up his head, 
And make him to sit in the midst of princes. 
. Commend not a man for his beauty ; 
And abhor not a man who is loathsome in appear- 
ance. 
. As nought is the bee among such as fly ; 
But her fruit is the chief of sweetmeats. 
. Mock not at the dress of the wretched, 
And do not despise them that curse the day ; 
. For wondrous are the deeds of the Lord; 
And his work is hidden from man. 


* Read rather m3 instead of yrp3, and translate ‘in his poverty.’ 
VOL. XII. Ti 
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. Many of the humble have sat on the throne of the 


world ; 
On the heart they have placed a crown. 


. Many exalted men have been very lightly esteemed, 


And have been humbled together ; 
And honoured men have been delivered into the 
hand of others. 


. Before thou hast examined blame not: 


Examine first and afterwards refute. 


. My son, answer not before thou hast heard ; 


And do not speak in the midst of conversation. 


. Do not delay in a matter where there is no concern ; 


And where there are many violent stand not out. 

My son why dost thou increase thy oppression ? 

And he that hasteth to increase will not be held 
guiltless ; 


. My son, if thou dost not run thou shalt not reach ; 


And if thou dost not seek thou shalt not find. 


. There is one that toileth, and laboureth, and run- 


neth, 
And to that extent he delayeth. 


. There is one that is poor and needy ; 


He seeketh for kindness of every one, 

And is more and more weak ; 

But the eye of the Lord looketh upon him for good ; 
And maketh him rise from the vile*dust. 


. He raised him by the head and exalted him ; 


And caused many to marvel at him. 


. Good things and evil, life and death, 


Poverty and riches, are of the Lord. 


. Wisdom and skill, and understanding of things, 


are from the Lord ; 
Sin and upright ways are from the Lord. 


. Folly and darkness are created for the wicked, 


And from the evil evil is with them. 


. The gift of the righteous is for ever, 


And his good pleasure shall prosper for everlasting. 
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. There is that waxeth rich by his afflicting himself, 

And (there is) that endangereth his reward. 

. What time he saith I have found rest, 

And now I will eat in peace ; 

He knoweth not what will be his lot; 

And he will leave his goods to others and die. 

. My son, be steadfast in thy covenant, and meditate 
therein, 

_And grow old in thy work. 

. My son, rest in the Lord, and hope in his light: 

For it is an easy! matter in the eyes of the Lord, 

To make the poor man suddenly rich. 

. The blessing of God is the lot of the righteous ; 

And in the time of his hope thou shalt flourish. 

. Say not .... that I have done my pleasure 

And what will he leave me now? 

. Say not sufficient there is unto me. 

. The happiness of the day causeth forgetfulness of 
evil; 

And the evil of the day causeth forgetfulness of 
good ; 

And the end of man shall be upon him. 

. An evil time causeth forgetfulness of delight ; 

And the last end of a man will tell of him. 

. Before thou searchest a man do not accuse ; 

than the wealth of man. 

. Hold no man happy before his death, 

For a man shall be unrecognizable in his latter end. 

. Not every man is to be brought into the house, 

And how many are a broker’s wounds. 

. As a cage full of birds, 

So are their houses full of (deceit). 

. As a bird caught in a cage, 

So is the heart of a proud man. 

As a wolf that lieth in wait to tear. 


? Reading 57, instead of >. 
1i2 
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How many are the iniquities of the robber ; 

As a dog is he among those that eat in the house. 

He stealeth all 

The robber cometh and maketh strife in all their 
goods ; 

The tale bearer lieth in wait as a bear for the 
house of the wicked ; 

And as a spy he seeth shame. 


. The quarrelsome turneth good into evil, 


And he maketh a conspiracy among thy lovely 
things. 


. From a spark of fire cometh much coal ; 


And a worthless man lieth in wait for blood. 


. Be afraid of an evil man, 


For he produceth evil things ; 

Why shouldst they bear a blemish for ever ? 

Do not cleave to a wicked man, 

Lest he pervert thy way and turn thee from thy 
covenants. 


If thou do good, know to whom thou doest it ; 
And there shall be hope to thy good deed ; 
Beware of a meddlesome neighbour .. . 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ARABIC 
LITERATURE OF THE JEWS. 
II}. 


21. Extent and duration of the use of the Arabic 
language amongst the Jews. 


In this part of the present essay I intend to introduce 
the reader to the writings of the Jewish-Arabic authors, 
taking into particular consideration the actually existing 
works. Therefore I consider (i) the general points of 
view as important a matter as (ii) an historical and objec- 
tive survey of the literature itself. The connexion of the 


Arabic literature of the Jews, in spite of the variety of 
its contents and tendencies, is a part of the general ques- 
tion on the coherence of the literatures of the Jews in the 
different languages, a subject of which I treat in a lecture, 
viz. the “ General introduction to Jewish literature.” The 
present essay, however, is restricted to our specia] subject. 

Arabic and~German are the only languages and nation- 
alities which have been of essential and continuing influence 
on Judaism. A statement of the extent and duration of 
the usage of the Arabic language by the Jews would, 
indeed, exceed the limits of what is here our principal 
subject, viz. the Arabic literature; but here I only give 
some hints of the life, the customs, institutions, and their 
designations. 


1 This Part is translated into English from my inedited German 
lectures by Miss ADELINE GOLDBERG, who for some years has been my 
literary assistant in different ways. Some abbreviations in the quota- 
tions will be found at the end of this article. 
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The Life. We have but little information about the 
manner in which the Arabian language gained footing 
with the Jews in the countries conquered by the Arabs, 
because from the literary usage of a language we cannot 
draw sure conclusions upon its oral usage. But this 
investigation is of the highest interest, because language, 
of course, is an important means of civilization. Very 
significant it is to know what language was spoken before 
the Arabic in the respective countries. 

In the Orient, as far as the Semitic languages reigned— 
and the Chaldaic had probably been spoken by the 
Jews—the introduction of the Arabic was probably easier 
than in the West, for instance, in Spain, where Romance 
and Gothic were the native tongues. However, it seems 
that here also the Arabian tongue was early introduced, 
the Jews having been here, as in other countries, the 
secret or open allies of the Arabs (cf. Litbl. d. Or., IV, 235). 
The respective sources are not to be looked for in the 
Arabian, but in the Hebrew literature of that time, where 
the adopted “foreign words ””—according to their quality 
and importance—were taken from life, not from Arabian 
writings (as to such foreign words, see my Fremdsprach- 
liche Elemente, Prague, 1846). 

At an earlier period, some Arabian words, known by the 
intercourse with single Nomads!, were already used for 
the explanation of the Bible, especially by Rabbi Levi 
(Zunz, Gott. Vortr., p. 327); but on the whole they are not 
many, especially those introduced by the Babylonian 
scholars, with the exception of the travelling Akiba’. 

Not only Hebrew expressions, which Zunz designates as 
recent Arabisms, but also real Arabian words characterize 
the Midrash of the second period. In the first alphabet 
of Ben Sira, which also in the Arabic-Christian garb of 
the Leyden MS. offers some analogy to the Evangelium 


‘ wy, which probably is nothing else but ses from which is derived 


mera; Litbl., IX, 238 (VIII, 394); Fremdsprachliche Elemente, p. 26. 
2 Z. Frankel, Verhandlungen der DMG., 1846, p. 10. 
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infantiae', under the letter n (f. 16a of my edition) is 
to be found a whole Arabic sentence: jm 7pax Vpp xd 
yaus xd 0% Among the names of insects in mx 7D, 
chap. vii (Zunz, ibid. 114), perhaps dyy ‘2% (before nn) 
nway (UsiKe), belong to oral adaptation, but in Josippon 
(Zunz, ibid. 149) some Arabian words like 29p and even 
pawn (Roxane) are probably borrowed from literature *. 
Even in Italy, a woman, Perna (= Perla), wife of Isak 
Abuderahin (Abu Derahim), understood Arabic (1525, David 
Reubeni in Med. Jew. Chron., II, 155). 


22. Customs, Institutions, and Designations. 


Benjamin of Tudela (I, 62, ed. Asher) reports the custom 
that before the “Head of the exile” (m5: ww) they called 
out in Arabic “make way for our lord, the descendant 
of David” ‘WN 33 (so) 821D2 pr nye. The Arabic tongue 
made its way into the documents of the congregations 
and private agreements in Toledo at the end of the 
thirteenth century (Zunz, Zur Gesch., 427); in the nw 
777 °ND of Maimonides, n. 110, there is mentioned a bond 
in Arabic language and characters (O% 3n321). Very in- 
teresting is a controversy about that matter between Asher 
b. Jechiel, the German Talmudist who had come to Spain, 
and Israel Israeli, a representative of Arabian education, 
and author of the Arabian work nvr miso (Jost, VI, 339). 
The latter’ maintains that such documents must not be 
judged according to the vulgar language, nor according 
to translations, but according to the book language. An 
Arabian sentence is to be found in a Hebrew letter of 
Josua Lorki (Catal. of the Leyden MSS., p. 276). Hence 

! Sprenger, Mohammed, p. 176; comp. Hebr. Bibliogr., V, p. go. The 
essay on the child who speaks from his birth, by Israel Levi in Melusine 
(1889), is not accessible to me. 

2 ‘No poor is poorer than a rich (man) who is not satisfied.” Zunz, 
Gott. Vortr., Arab. ‘‘Sprichworter” (plural, but there is only this one); 
Schorr, ponn, VIII, 107. 

3 Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 898; comp. Fraenkel in ZDMG., 1896, p. 
Monatsschrift f. Gesch. u. Wiss. d. Jud., 1898, p. 120, n. I. 
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we find also single Arabian names of institutions, officials, 
and the like; for instance, the poll-tax, mi [ef. Enger, 
preface to Maverdi, p. 22 (1853)]; the Head of the com- 
munity, O7p10 (analogous to the Arabic Imam); the com- 
munity and the representatives of the community, xox 
(properly icLiJ)'. Therefore these terms occur as well 
in Spain as in Sicily (Zunz, Zur Gesch., pp. 502, 509, 513, 
523; Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, p. 113). 

And not only for profane usage, but for sacred purposes 
and in sacred places did the language of the Ismaelites 
resound. We shall meet with the Arabian language in all 
possible branches of literature. Here, speaking particularly 
of the service, we will not estimate much the usage of 
Bible translations, although contrary to the irrational zeal 
which, up to our days, opposes this usage of translations 
at all, we must not omit Jehuda ibn Tibbon’s (test., ed. 
Berlin, p. 6) recommending to his son the reading every 
Saturday of the Perikope in the Arabian language, with 
the first intention, certainly, of promoting the learning of 
the language—and this is perhaps even now commend- 
able—for which purpose especially the translation of 
Sa‘adia is adapted. But there exist also Arabian para- 
phrases of the Decalogue, in connexion with the Targum 
Jerushalmi, on the base of the Midrash, composed already 
in early times, and even attributed to Saadia, printed in 
the Machsor of Algiers (1772), where even phrases of the 
Koran oceur (Catal. Bodl., p.2216); also, somewhat abridged, 
reprinted with a Chaldaic hymn (also in rhyme) in mwy 
onan (rite of Tunis, ed. Amsterdam, 1737 anno NN 1¥) 
and elsewhere*. There are also similar elaborations of 
the Haftarot. We mention here the translations of Bible 
passages in different Arabic works, which were partly 


* In the theological literature of later times p2p7 in the sense of xado- 
Aukév. 7/”9Nni>x oY is Friday, the day of congregation with the Moham- 
medans, already ap. Abraham ibn Esra. 

? Other editions are mentioned in Hebr. Bibliogr., IX, 6; XIX, 50 (bis) ; 
XX, 112; XXI, 46; also in maw wn, MS. Halberstam, 379 (Catal., p. 103). 
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retranslated into Hebrew, for instance, in Maimonides’ 
Treatise on the unity of God, which I have edited. 

Of greater importance is the use of the Arabic language 
in the two principal elements of public service, the prayer 
and the sermon. 

Arabic translations of the Selichot belong to the Middle 
Ages. A collection in Oxford contains also the two 
celebrated prayers (Bakkaschot) of Sa‘adia, translated into 
Arabic by Zemach (noxy) b. Joshua, otherwise unknown !. 
We find even original religious hymns in the Arabian 
language, especially for Purim and the goth of Ab, in 
an old MS. (Bodl. 187; Neub. 2525), and one printed in 
Pseudo- Maimonides, nbobx my (Livorno, 1759, Hebr. 
Bibliogr., 1861, p. 49); we meet also with pieces for Sim- 
chat Thora in MS. Bislichis 50 (not in Bodl.) and in my 
MS. 33. There exist also hymns composed of Arabian 
and Hebrew elements, as we find a similar mixture of 
languages (maccaroni) in European literature. Maimonides 
(Abot, I, 17, see below) mentions Arabic recitations at 
weddings. On Arabic recitations of Genesis (xxiv. 1-10) 
at weddings in Mauritania, see Catal. Bodl., p. 2185. The 
rules of the Pesa‘h haggada in the Arabic language are to 
be found in old MSS. (J. Q. R., IX, 48 ff, nos. X, XII, 
XIII, vol. X, 44, 1. 7, pp. 380, 382). I hardly venture to 
derive ov» n¥M (for nd) from Arab. 5p3 (ibid. X, 44). 
On an Arabic “2»w>oh see Cazés, Essay, pp. 102, 103. 

Single terms of ritual objects have been preserved even 
in Christian countries, for instance, the pulpit is still 
called “Almemor” (in Arabic al-Minbar). The sermon 
was most probably in early times delivered in the ver- 
nacular tongue, not to speak of the Karaites, whose litera- 
ture has partly arisen from such discourses. Zunz has 
given only one testimony (Gott. Vortr., 423) about the 


1 Neubauer, n. 1220, quotes Catal. Bodl., p. 2213 (see also G. Polak, 
721 ND, Introd. to the Machsor, p. 6), nevertheless he omits the name of 
the translator, even under n. 1096, hence in the Index of authors and 
translators, 
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Arabian countries of the time in question (see below), but 
we find the analogy in the Persian, the Aramean, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Gallic, much earlier, and its application 
to the Arabic is confirmed by some old MSS. 

Of the writings which we may designate as homiletic 
some are conserved in Hebrew sermons, originally de- 
livered in the Arabian tongue, as in later times this was 
the case with other languages (Zunz, Gott. Vortr., 433). 
On the other side many Arabian writings are a middle 
between commentary and homily. Therefore I give here 
only a few indubitable and characteristic instances (see 
my article in Kayserling’s Homilet. Becblatt., vol. Il). 

Under the name of Isak Gaon and Sa‘apra B. MARZUK, 
Uri notes a number of Deraschot or commentaries on 
parts of the Pentateuch with not a little confusion, upon 
which we must not dwell (see Catal. Bodl., pp. 2207, 2217; 
Chwolson in Geiger, J. Z., IV, 316; Neubauer, ibid., XII, 
224). For our purpose Codex Uri 160 (Neub. 1001, see 
also Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, 20) will suffice. In the intro- 
ductory rhymes there occur the words 53) mywin 25 
enydds mayd par Sax nin pa ny ap wees pean pnyd,,, nvwnan. 
The MS. contains for the most part a sort of sketches 
of sermons, with the dates 1210-1229, not chronologically 
arranged, and the places named are monods, avends, nbndx 
(Hilla). These sermons and sketches are interesting on 
account of their construction. They begin with a nw 
in Chaldaic, which seems identical with 71¥ (introduction) ; 
sometimes only sketched, sometimes repeated in other 
sermons. Many superscriptions of the single sermons or 
sketches are taken from the Paraschijjot, or the distin- 
guished day on which the sermons were delivered. We 
point out: funeral speeches! on old and young people, 


1! wy, Hebr. Bibliogr., XII, p. 20. ‘‘Teazie” is called a sort of Persian 
tragedies, Magazin fiir die Liter. d. Auslands, 1845, p. 287, n. 7; Revue de 
UOrient, V, 1844, p. 33; Klein, Geschichte des Drama, VIII, 191; Garcin de 
Tassy, Mém. sur les particularités de la religion musulmane dans U'Inde, pt. ii, 
1869, p. 10. On the word no see § 20, s. Vv. 
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circumcision speeches, and so on. Some Arabian designa- 
tions seem to point to the maturity of boys and girls, which 
suggests a kind of “confirmation” (of course not in the 
Christian sense). (Hebr. Bibliogr., 1862, p. 37; 1872, p. 20.) 
The text is taken from the Bible, sometimes in connexion 
with the respective passage of the Midrash or Talmud. 
In another way the MS. Uri 95 (Neub. 1009) is con- 
structed, where the text of the Bible and the Talmud is 
followed by the formulas “np mv 773 and nd>x JoNan ; 
the sermons are arranged according to the successive peri- 
kopes, each sermon finishing with the consolatory formula 
wyennd ny aapd pronmnn by. roxw. 

The Deraschot on the lections of the Sabbaths and fasts 
and a commentary on Abot, which, in the Orient, are 
attributed to DAv1D, a grandson of Maimonides (quoted by 
Zunz, Gott. Vortr., 423), were attributed to an author of 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, by Munk, who 
brought them from Egypt (Jsr. Annalen, 1841, p. 94). 
I, however, found in the Berlin MS. 152 the date 1318, 
which agrees with the time of David. The MSS. of the 
Brit. Mus. (Or. 66-70) are not yet sufficiently known. 
The Arabic in these homilies is degenerate. They are in 
favour with the Karaites, and answer to the 77N1 AYNY of 
the Germans and the tb nyo of the Portuguese. One 
David Maimun appears (1470) as a copyist. There exist 
testimonies ‘of such homilies from the Barbary States from 
the end of the last century. Romanelli (p. 9) informs us 
of the Arabian sermons of the Rabbi of Miquenez ("sp") 
in Tangier (82ND), where only the Bible passages are 
quoted in the Hebrew text. The traveller Saphir reports 
the same from Yemen. Pseudo-Salmon b. Jerocham, the 
Karaite (apud Pinsker, App., p. 194), speaks with zeal 
against the study of Arabic, another Karaite (Nissi?) 
against the application of it in exegesis’. 

1 I consider the commentary on the Decalogue, attributed to Nissi, 


as it is edited by Pinsker, as spurious or interpolated ; see Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XIV, 35 (comp. Harkavy, in svoxn, II, 175), XXI, 35; Die hebr. Ubersetz., 
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23. Position of the Jews. 


We must also take into consideration the different posi- 
tion of the Jews as well as of the Christians among the 
Arabians, at different times and places; sometimes their 
political exclusion must have had an influence upon the 
language. There is, however, to be discerned the general 
position—at least the law about it—from the exceptional 
distinction of single persons, especially of scholars. The 
“tributaries” (i235! jl) were restricted in many respects, 
and there is a special little literature about that, where 
for instance, their capacity to be appointed as secretaries 
and the like is spoken of, and the part they have in the 
language and literature is also taken into consideration. 
It will, therefore, be convenient to glance at the sources 
of this legislation, and the knowledge of the Arabian 
Islamitic literature found with the Jews. 


24. The Mohammedan Law as to the treatment of 


Jews (and Christians). 


The nature and motives of the Mohammedan legislation 
have certainly been different at different times. It fluctu- 
ated between the contrast of Mohammedan fanaticism— 
which preached with fire and sword, and which at certain 
times, for instance, at the time of the Crusades, got fresh 
food—and the explicit order of Mohammed to treat with 
indulgence the “ possessors of (holy) scriptures,” reminding 
us of Luther’s dictum: “ Man solle die Juden ehren, aber 
nicht ernahren” (the Jews are to be honoured, but not 
to be supported)', Yet one must make a difference be- 
tween the treatment of Christians and that of Jews. 

p- 394, Nn. 402; against Pinsker, p. 37; Fiirst, Kar. I, 156, n. 175; Gott- 
lober, p. 141; comp. on the true Nissim, the art. “‘ Karaiten” by Frankl, 
in Ersch und Gruber, p. 14. 

* Koran, Sura g, v. 29, and the Commentary of Beidhawi, quoted by 
Chwolson, Die Ssabier, II, 133; Mawerdi, ch. 13, ed. Enger. On the 
tolerance of the Muslims see also Goldziher, in Revue des Et, Juives, 
XXVIU, 75 ff. 
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S. Cassel (Ersch wu. Gruber, article “Juden,” p. 189) dif- 
fusely discusses the principle of that treatment, and finds 
the inferior position of non-Moslems founded on the spirit 
of the Mohammedan law. Here too, an old authority was 
appealed to, viz. the Khalif Omar, who is said to have 
stipulated certain “Schurut,” or terms of peace, and these 
at the conquest of Jerusalem (636-38), hardly at the 
conquest of Damascus, as Hammer (Das Osmanische 
Reichs-Staatswesen, I, 185; quoted by Hamaker, see below) 
asserts, perhaps induced by the circumstance, that in 
later times the polemic literature found a natural place in 
Damascus. Here again we find in literature the key to 
strange assertions. Only with the conquest of Caesarea 
and Jerusalem, was Syria definitely subjugated, and only 
then could these terms be stipulated. Jerusalem would 
only submit to Omar himself (Weil, Chalifen, I, 80; ef. III; 
Anhang, II, about the conquest of Caesarea after Jerusalem, 
which Graetz, V, 134,135, did not take into consideration). 

As to the pact or the terms of subjection attributed to 
Omar, especially the sources and the various texts thereof, 
the most important matters are collected, with two Arabic 
texts (containing some archaisms), and edited in Hamaker’s 
annotations to Pseudo-Wakidi’s Futu‘h Mi‘sr, Leyden, 1825, 
pp- 165-170 (p.169 ff.). These laws were executed more 
or less severely ; that depended on the tendency, more 
or Jess orthodox, of the governor himself. So, for instance, 
Weil finds in Omar I more political than religious ten- 
dencies; what Cassel says of Omar II seems not to be 
quite exact (see also Hamaker, p. 167)1. 

History, relating the celebrated diplomatic intercourse 
between Harun al-Raschid and Charles the Great, mentions 
two Jews; one of them, Isak, the delegate of Charles, 


1 Altogether we have to discern the political tendencies of the dynasty 
of the Omayyades and the ecclesiastical character of the Khalifs of the 
Abbasides, profoundly elucidated in Goldziher’s Muhammedanische Studien, 
vol. II (Halle, 1890).—Goldziher refers to Omar in his article ‘Said ben 
Hasan ” (Revue des Et. Jwives, XXX, 6). 
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after his return, gave a report of his mission (Zunz, in 
Benjamin of Tudela, I, 243). According to a suspected 
tradition of a pious man in Narbonne, only known by the 
London edition of Zacut’s Juchasin (p. 84), Harun is said 
to have sent back one Machir; but the very name, which 
is only to be found in France, and, later on, in Provence— 
at first perhaps as the name of Gerson b. Jehudah’s 
brother — excites doubt’. As to Harun’s advances to 
Charles, Weil (Geschichte der Chalifen, II, 162) finds the 
reason for it in the former’s hatred against the Omajjades 
in Spain, whereas his less happy operations against the 
Byzantine emperor Nikephorus (801) caused a renewal of 
those orders attributed to Omar (Weil, II, 161), which at 
first were applied to the Christians and only afterwards to 
the Jews. Later on, in the reaction of the Sunnites, under 
Mutawakkil (849-50), the original orders were rendered 
more severe (Weil, II, 353) so that in some way this Khalif 
is looked upon as the representative of these laws (S. Cassel, 
Juden, p. 191 b). 

Under the Egyptian Fatimide Haxkim, a mad tyrant— 
probably murdered 411 H. (1020-21)*—one of the letters 
of the fanatic Druses is addressed to the Jews and the 
Christians; but, as it seems, the return from Islam to 
the former religion was admitted*; under the defamed 
Almohades in Barbary and Spain (about 1140) the in- 
tolerant tolerance increased, with various results, to real 
persecution. Egypt, at that time, had not yet been impor- 
tant enough for the Jews to effect essential consequences ; 
perhaps the school of Chananel and Nissim, at Kairowan, 
would have called forth also there some changes in the 
position of the Jews (comp. Geiger, V, 349), whereas in 


' The hypotheses of Graetz are refuted by Geiger in Hebr. Bibliogr., 
III, 1 ff. 

? Graetz, V, 411, says ‘‘erdrosselt,” quoting Geschichte der Drusen (a 
German translation of De Sacy’s Exposé?). His source is probably Weil, 
l.c., IV, 66. See also below, § 36; comp. S. Cassel, 1. ¢., p. 201. 

% Jost, Gesch., VIII, 2; De Sacy, Exposé, &c., I, p. ecexevi ff. 
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Spain, just at the time of its bloom and greatest liberty, 
persecutions commenced, and emigrations followed; the 
importance of which lies in the spreading of Arabian 
civilization and literature over other countries. 

I cannot here pursue the discussion of this subject, for 
in the complicated relations of the state and the religion, 
after the decline of the Khalifat, other tribes took pos- 
session of the government; and the enlargement of the 
empire towards the East: partly moved the centre of 
gravity to that place, where the Schiites already prevailed. 
The difference of religion caused new measures, while in 
Syria and Egypt the struggle with the crusaders increased 
the fanaticism, which indeed chiefly concerned the Chris- 
tians, although even the Jews, directly or indirectly, came 
in contact with it. History, in this respect, is still to be 
supplied by Oriental science, the Jewish sources being but 
too scarce; and hypotheses, even most brilliant ones, are 
like surrogates, which must only be used in times of 
need. 

An anecdote, taken from Weil’s Geschichte der Abassid. 
Chalifen in Egypten, vol. IV, p. 355. may serve to show 
how the position of Jews and Christians sometimes 
changed’. During the reign of Sultan Na‘sir Mohammed, 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, it happened 
that the governor, partly in consequence of diplomatic 
negociations, protected and even favoured the Christians, 
while the fanaticism, stirred up by the clergy, raised a pro- 
test against it. A conflagration broke out at Cairo, which 
some tortured Christians were compelled to own to as 
their deed. [Soon after something similar happened in 
Damascus, the account of which is found in a protocol 
of an Arabic Leyden MS., not known by Weil, p. 361.] 
This forced confession was of such an effect that Christians 
who had to leave on urgent affairs, disguised themselves 


1 I have communicated this anecdote to the editors of the Mittheilungen 
des Vereins gegen den Antisemitismus, and it was published (1895) without 
my name, 
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as Jews, by putting on the yellow turban. De Gogje 
(Catal. Lugd., III, 117) does not doubt the authenticity of 
this tale (see Pol. Lit., p. 178). 

The term “ Bund” (pact) is not authenticated for earlier 
times. The fact mentioned by Noweiri, under the year 700, 
seems to be identical with that upon which is founded 
the document in Hamaker, and the regulations seem 
to be exact, except the bei/s. It is remarkable that the 
Jews and Christians examined did not know anything 
of the “Omar-pact,” which was only found by the search 
of the Muftis. Yet Noweiri found the acts of Omar in 
a work (dedicated to Saladin) on the virtues of the Mussul- 
mans and the vices of the Christians. 

The contents of the pretended pact are, according to 
Hamaker, rendered with little exactness by Hammer (the 
source quoted first by Cassel, p. 190, n. 17), who refers 
also to D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, III, 2741. Respect- 
ing the expression “treaty of Omar,” neglected by Weil 
and Hammer, Gritz (V, 135), without mentioning Hammer 
and Cassel, quotes only D’Hosson (sic) and Weil, II, 353 
(but there the question is of the time of Hakim), and with 
arbitrary alterations; so, for instance, that the tributaries 
dare not judge the Mohammedans (see Hamaker, p. 166; 
p. 121, where we read ... slo,5 ne wl pyag)- 

I shall restrict the following remarks to the parts of 
the pretended pact which are closely connected with our 
subject. In the first instance, we find in Hamaker the 
respective decree addressed to the Christians only; the 
term i..:S designates also Christian churches. Bell-ring- 
ing (Cassel) is, to be sure, nowhere mentioned in the 
text; indeed Gibbon (apud Hamaker, p. 167) has already 
urged the fact that bells were not introduced into Greek 
churches before the eleventh century. Really (5,34 has 
the meaning of “knocker*”, which instrument is still 


? But see Polem. Lit., p. 104, n. 81, and p. 182. 
2 Comp. Litbl. des Or., IV, 298; wig, Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 115 (emenda- 
tion of nn2n nip, p. 83); ‘‘ Gebelsklapper,” ap. Dieterici, Der Streit, &c., 
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to-day in use with the Nestorians, and reminds us of the 
Jewish “knocker” (Klopfer, a person whose office it is to 
knock at the door at prayer-times). One passage, which 
exists indeed only in the Leyden MS. 951, runs thus: 
“ Neque exibimus (solenni pompa) dominica nostra pal- 
marum et paschate”; i225 or iz ret (Syr. bheo) means 
“ palm-feast”; according to Makrizi = i425! s.c; Makrizi 
(in his relation respecting Mutawakkil) speaks also of 
palm-leaves (_.23=’); a recent hand added: “It is now out 
of use” (Hamaker, p. 169). 

Comparing with this supposed decree of Omar another, 
passed by the Sultan of Egypt in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century (printed in Hamaker, p. 170; ef. Goeje, 
p. 122, which explicitly refers to Omar (yb, +» 42,231 i.Jl), 
we find in the latter decree Jews and Samaritans explicitly 
mentioned, and the making acquainted with the edict 
Christians and Jews according to the different sects(?): 
‘Liletl, aI, ost C2 ow sl ctaling docs] Lingyy. 
The die referring to the language and to the litera- 
ture are the following: “they must not teach their children 
the Koran”—explicitly said in both documents (p. 166 
vl BI GodJ whats 5 and p.171, 1.7 yall oro dol pelerd,)'— 
“they must not speak - language of the Mussulmans and 
adopt their bynames” ane EY, te WG 1K). 
The first sentence is wht to be found in be younger docu- 
ment; Hammer refers it to the Arabian scholars, viz. to 
the literary language, probably in opposition to the vulgar 
Arabic. Hamaker (p. 166), however, opposes that there 
is nothing of it in the text, and that at the time of Omar 
there did not yet exist Arabian scholars at all? With 


pp. 151, 287; Dukes, Ben Chananja, 1864, p. 798; Philosophisches, p. 92: 
** Glockengeliute !” 

1S. Cassel mentions that at first, under Mutawakkil, Weil, 1. c., II, 
354, mentions a prohibition to instruct infidels. According to the 
‘Pure brothers” (Dieterici, Anthropologie, p. 214), it is prohibited to 
translate the Koran into another language. 

* M. Soave, La controversia di Tolosa [read ‘Tortosa”’], pp. 40, 41, quotes 


VOL. XII. Kk 
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respect to the names the second document goes still further 
(p. 170, 1. 4 from bottom): it forbids names and bynames '. 
This fact, interesting in itself, is not touched by any 
scholar, not even by Zunz (Namen, ef. p. 44). I have 
exhaustively treated the whole chapter of Arabic names in 
the first part of this “Introduction” (J. Q. R., IX, 230, 
&e.). The last passage of our document runs thus: (i: , 
impel, Lisle (le “we will not engrave anything Arabic 
on our seal-rings.” The followers of Hammer lay the stress 
on the seal-ring itself as a mark of distinction, but the 
prohibition hits the use of the Arabic language. 

To prevent the Jews from taking a higher position 
among the Mussulmans, there was probably no occasion 
till later times. The decree of 700 H. expresses all sorts 
of official employments: They must not serve the kings 
and the emirs in all that concerns their orders to Mussul- 
mans, as secretaries or attorneys or plenipotentiaries 
(vicegerents), or anything that implies a command over 
Muslims. 


All these regulations together imply a radical exclu- 
sion from intellectual life, as the marks on the garment 
from the social life*. The usage of the language up to 
names and subscriptions, even the knowledge of the Koran, 
the religion of which was obtruded—is prohibited. A 
strange occurrence, characteristic of Islam! 

If this legislation really appeared with the first sub- 


a Bull of Benedict XIII, addressed to Valenzia (1415), and prohibiting 
to the Jews different things. Soave asserts that the use of the language 
of the country was forbidden to the Christians of Jerusalem during the 
seventh to the eleventh centuries!—In the year 1526 the Moriscos in 
Spain were by a decree forbidden to use the Arabic language in speaking 
and writing, to use their family-names and the national garb; vid. 
Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber, II, 312. 

1 The bynames, a great part of which were titles of honour, seem 
to have more offended the pride and zeal of the Mussulmans. 

2 To control the “‘ head-money,” the Christian got a stamp on the collar 
(my Polem. Lit, p. 167). On the ‘‘signes distinctifs” of Christians and 
Jews in Magrab, see the article of Mr. Fagnan in Revue des Et. Juives, 


XXVIII, 294. 
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jection of non-Mussulmans, and was carried out so con- 
sistently with the compulsory measures, a lecture on Arabic 
literature of the Jews would have been impossible. And 
just therefore it is of high interest to inquire how far the 
law was actually executed, and we are in the happy 
position to answer—not with mere hypotheses—but with 
documentary facts from Jewish literature itself; and this 
alone would be a sufficient motive for desiring a nearer 
acquaintance with the Arabic literature of the Jews. This 
leads us to the second point. 


25. The Knowledge of the Arabic Literature among 
the Jews. 


To what extent were the Jews acquainted with the 
Arabic language and literature? The authentic proofs we 
have of an extensive usage of the Arabic language being 
of a comparatively late period, and the sources of the 
earliest ages entirely wanting, we are entitled to conclude 
that this usage and extension grew by degrees. There 
existed some opposition now and then for various reasons. 
“One of my contemporaries,” says Jakob Anatoli (early in 
the thirteenth century), “often scolded at my learning (now 
and then) mathematics in the Arabic language with my 
father-in-law. He considered it as walking, or playing at 
chess, in the time of study” (preface to Malmad, penulti- 
mate page, last lines). 


26. (Excursus: Arabic Literature of the Christians.) 


There is almost nothing known to me regarding the 
history of the Arabic language of the Christians'. Indeed, 


? According to Mr. Cowley (J. Q. R., VIII, 565), it is probable that the 
Arabic language became, soon after the Hegirah, the vernacular of 
the Jews and the Samaritans; the Arabic literature of the latter, 
however, is not yet accessible (ibid., p. 569).—I intend to give a short 
bibliographical note on the Arabic writings of the Samaritans in form 
of an Appendix to the Bibliotheca Arabico-Judaica, which I am beginning 
to shape for publication. 

Kk2 
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the history of Christianity itself in Arabia up to the time 
of Mohammed, seems like the oldest history of this country 
in general to be more known from legends and monuments 
than from direct and literary sources of history. These 
sources in general treat especially the history of the Arabs 
proper, and only occasionally that of the Christians and 
Jews, with but few exceptions; for instance, Th. Wright, 
Karly Christianity in Arabia, an historical essay, London, 
1855; p. 33 Christians and Jews are confounded. We 
mention here in particular the Christian bishop Moses 
(p. 74), and the controversy between Gergentius and Har- 
bann (p. 93); see also Schroter in ZDMG., XXIV, 261 ff. 
Dozy edited a monograph on the Jews in Mekka, which, 
however, is perhaps this celebrated Orientalist’s only work, 
the hypotheses of which, so far as I know, are not approved 
by any specialist. 

On the other hand, it was hardly possible to take no 
notice at all of Judaism and Christianity, because re- 
ligious struggles played a conspicuous part from the 
fourth century, when in South Arabia, as is well known, 
the Jewish king Dsu-Nowas, and in the reaction against 
him, the Christian Church, introduced from Abyssinia 
at the same time, gained footing, where the catholic 
tendency predominated, while the Arianists—as in later 
times the Schiites and Karaites—kept more to their co- 
religionists in Persia!. Delitzsch, in his article already 
mentioned above, particularly treats of Petra, the northern 
part of Arabia, where lived the Nabathaeans, a Chaldaic- 
speaking tribe, whose kings (their names Harith and Malik 
are perhaps derived from agriculture)? were in conflict 
with the Maccabeans and Herodians. But the interior 
of Arabia, the seat of the real tribes, who perhaps at a 
later period regarded themselves as descendants of Abraham, 


' To the sources quoted above, § 4, p. 232 ff., I shall give some supple- 
mentary information at the end of this essay. 

" Sl and Wl.; I have pointed to this characteristic fact somewhere, 
I believe in the Hebr. Bibliogr., 1863. 
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was never subdued by outward enemies as it has been 
supposed in modern times (for instance, Weil, Muh., p. 12). 

Legends and monuments are, as already mentioned, our 
principal sources. To judge about the former is a difficult 
task, because till now they could not be arranged chrono- 
logically’, and the Bible exerted an influence on the 
Mohammedan mediators, sometimes without their know- 
ledge. This circumstance is in general important for the 
older history of the Orient, as it has been brilliantly proved 
with respect to the Arsacides, by Gutschmid (in Zeitschrift 
der D. M. Gesellsch., XV ; see also Néldeke, “ Amalekiter ”’ ; 
Hebr, Bibliogr., VII, 31). To the same category belong 
the legends of the monks of Sinai, who, as it was pretended, 
foreknew the time of the appearance of Mohammed, and 
who received the latter’s written promise of gratitude 
(Delitzsch, loc. cit., p. 299), yet probably not before his 
becoming suddenly able to write—this reminds us of the 
Jewish letters from Worms, &c., on Christ (in Wagenseil’s 
Belehrung). 

But also with the monuments we are badly off till now ; 
so, for instance, Beer? attributes the Sinaitic inscriptions 
to the Christians on account of the form of the cross— 
which was not contradicted by Tuch (Zeitschrift der D. M. 
Gesellsch.); but Levy (ibid., XIV, 1860, p. 391) sees in the 
cross a token of connexion, and proves—as Beer and 
Delitzsch had done already—that the dialect is, though 
Arabicized, an Aramaic one (Levy, pp. 379, 387)* An 
Arabic writing by Christian authors from the time of 
Mohammed is not known at all; and there may be found 
the difference between Christians and Jews, which engaged 
me to enter into this discussion. 

Even the monk Buheira or Sergius, the teacher of 


1 The attempt made by R. v. L. (Rihle von Lilienstern, a high officer 
of the Prussian army), although valuable, did not satisfy the Orientalists. 

? See also Delitzsch, 1.c., p. 279, where even Fiirst expresses his doubts. 

’ To him again oppose Blau, E. Meyer, and Néldeke in the ZDMG., XVI 
and XVII. 
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Mohammed—whose discourses were composed for Christian 
polemic purposes by a later monk—was a Jew, according 
to some writers (Wn3, TnI, Weil, p. 29%); Noldeke, in 
his article “ Had Mohammed Christian teachers?” (ZDMG., 
XII, 1858, p. 701), attributes to Judaism the greater in- 
fluence, although in his History of the Koran he considers 
the Jews of Arabia as illiterate’. The literary usage of 
the Arabic language by the Christians was probably not 
evolved before the period of translations under the Khalif 
Ma’amun (ninth century). The oldest known translation 
of the Bible by Honein b. Ishak (ob. 873) is, according 
to Rédiger, probably made out of the Syriac or Greek *. 
The Jewish literature of Arabia begins before Mohammed, 
and I believe that Omar never thought of exacting from 
the Jews and even from the Christians the above-mentioned 
conditions, at least as far as they regard the use of the 
Arabic language. With the Syrians it was quite another 
thing, and perhaps it is not accidentally that the Christian 
girdle, mentioned in those conditions, is called by the 
Syro-Arabic name »54; Cwydpior. 

I am not yet treating of the Jewish-Arabic authors 
themselves, who, in a certain sense, begin already before 
the prophet, for instance, Samuel ben Adijja, but Iam taking 
into consideration the Jews’ knowledge of the Arabic 
literature of the Mohammedans (and Christians). Certain 
sources of this knowledge would naturally be direct quo- 
tations out of Mohammedan and Christian writings in 
Jewish works, which must not be indirectly quoted from 
other intermediate sources. In later times the Jews quote 
also several things from Hebrew translations of Arabic 
works, or even of Hebrew works, all that is of no 
value to our purpose. So, for instance, Simon Duran 


+ But see my review in the Hebr. Bibliogr., IV, 67 ff. 

* Jew. Lit. p. 321, n. 4, “historian” (Jeschurun of Kobak, V, 183), read 
‘‘ Nestorian,” and instead of ‘‘ Krafft” read “Fleischer,” MSS. Lips. 
Greek is given by al-Kifti. See also Frankel’s Zeitschr., 1846, p. 280, and 
Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 352, n. 680 ; Loewenthal, Honein.. . Sinnspriiche, p. 25. 
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never read the Koran, his quotations of it are partly 
not to be found there, but in the Sunna; he extracted 
them from Hebrew translations of two works of Averroés 
(whom he calls Averroés, the “ father”), which are now 
edited in the Arabic original by Professor Josef Miiller in 
Munich. An index of these quotations is to be found 
in my edition of Duran’s treatise in 210 iN (1881)'. But 
we possess copies of the Koran in Hebrew characters 
belonging to the Middle Ages, even with some interesting 
peculiarities with respect to punctuation and orthography”. 
This fact alone illustrates the impossibility of barring the 
spirit. 

That Saadia and Hai Gaon quote the Koran is now 
known by the recently published writings of Jehuda ibn 
Koreisch (comp. Graetz, V, 203), Abu’l-walid, Jehuda ibn 
Balam (Commentary of the Pentateuch), and Moses ibn 
Ezra (Catal. Bodl., p. 2183). 


27. Writings of Mohammedan Arabic authors, 
written in Hebrew characters, 


are to be found in the various branches of literature. A 
striking instance is the calendar of Garib ben Sa’‘id, of 
whom we shall speak below. But even copies of such 
works in Arabic letters were written by order of Jews, or 
were at least in possession of Jews, nay, some Arabic MSS. 
in European libraries, for instance, in Oxford, Paris, and 
in the Escurial were, according to the interesting epigraphs, 
the property of Jews, and partly bought from Jewish 
booksellers in the Orient. I point to the Aphorisms, and 
a compendium of the old Masaweih (in a Berlin MS.), and 
the great compilation al-‘Hawi of Razi in Toledo, although 
not finished under Arabic dominion. 


' Steinschneider, Manna, p. 105 ; comp. Choice of Pearls, ed. London, p. 142, 


Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 278. 
* Hebr. Bibliogr., III, 113; Rédiger, ZDMG., XIV, 3; see my notices, 


ibid., XV, 381, XLVII, 354. 
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But if in such purchases of European travellers in the 
Orient, pseudepigraphs and literary deceit were detected, the 
impostor was always said to be a Jew’. Such a deceit is 
the said compendium of al-‘Hawi by Honein, in a Bodleian 
MS. I consider as doubtful the pretended commentary 
of the general parts of the great Codex of Maimonides, by 
the pretended Muslim Ata aL-Dr1n al-Muwakkit, copied 
by Saadia b. Da’ud of Aden, who published a work of 
Gazzali with a new title as his own work (Hebr. Bibliogr., 
I, 21; W. Wright, Journal of Sacred Literature, p. 14; 
MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 27,294). Many a work has only 
been preserved by copies of the Jews, and the works of 
Averroés owe their preservation almost entirely to the 
Jews.—These works are principally medical, astronomical, 
and philosophical, partly the same that were translated 
into Hebrew, and therefore valuable for the bibliography 
of these translations. For instance, we learn from Hebrew 
MSS. that the meteorology of ARISTOTLE was translated by 
Ja‘hja ibn al-Batrik (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 134). 

But also various other information is to be got from the 
Arabic MSS. written by Jews*. We shall mention here 
a few instances: an extract of an Essay (Risala) on the 
Mohammedan sects by abu’l-Kasim Ahmed ibn al-Khora- 
sani in MS. Bodl., omitted by Uri, 309 (ZDMG., XLVII, 
338, reads Ahmed Karmani, s. p. 351); an astrology of 
an old Christian author ‘Abd Allah ben Masrur in a 
Bodleian MS. (loc. cit., p. 336) explains how the Jews 
were made responsible for foreign superstition. Among 
these MSS. we find even translations into Arabic from 
Latin, for instance, the Antidotarium of Nicolaus Prae- 
positus (Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 812), and they are very 
probably translated by Jews, because they are to be found 


! Kennicott, ap. Schurrer, Distt., I, 6; Hebr. Bibliogr., II, 13, n. 1. 

2 A short bibliographical enumeration, according to the names of the 
authors, is given in my article, “Schriften der Araber in hebr. Hand- 
schriften” (ZDMG., XLVII, 1893, pp. 335-384), where (p. 358) is to be 
added, ibn al-Nafis, MS. Berlin, n. 2347; (p. 367) Tifaschi, ibid. 2507. 
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only in Hebrew characters. This kind of literature has 
escaped the attention of the Orientalists. The work of 
BATALJUSI, composed in the twelfth century—interesting 
for his theory of the intellectual spheres, and his plagiarism 
of Gazzali—is better known by the Hebrew translation '!. 
Of course, the Arabic scholars translated by the Jews 
had formerly been read, and were the favourite authors ; 
the most important are to be found in my Jewish Literature 
(§ 11, notes 21, 22), and in my work, The Hebrew Trans- 
lutions in the Middle Ages. But we do not only take into 
consideration those works which have been translated into 
Hebrew—and on such we have to inquire whether they 
are indeed directly translated from the Arabic or by the 
intermediation of a Latin translation out of Arabic—the 
Jews or baptized Jews were also the interpreters for trans- 
lations into Latin, Spanish, French, and (perhaps ?) Italian 
(Die hebr. Ubersetz., V. Abschnitt), and they, for the most 
part, possessed some knowledge of the Arabic literature, 
for instance, the renowned Joh. Hispalensis or Aven Da’ud 


(twelfth century), Isaac ibn Sid, the Chasan of Toledo, who 
was the chief compilator of the so-called tables of Alphonso 
and the pretended praeses of the astronomical congress. 
which however never existed. 


1 Dieterici, however, exaggerates the influence of this work, see Hebr. 
Bibliogr., IV, 44; Die hebr. Ubersetz., p. 286. 
: : M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SEFER HA-GALUY. 


I couLD have wished, for many reasons, that the task of proving 
the Sefer Ha-Galuy not Saadyah’s had been undertaken by some one 
else. It has so often been my lot to fail to persuade when another 
would have won the case with a tithe of the evidence. Hence I look 
forward with little confidence to the result of this paper. It will 
in any case have been a pleasure to have passed some time in the 
society of Saadyah, one of the profoundest thinkers, most elegant 
writers, and most upright leaders that the Jewish race has produced, 
and to have endeavoured to clear his memory from what must be 
regarded as a serious blot upon it. 

The statements about Saadyah’s writings are based on independent 
examination of the originals, so far as they are at present accessible ; 
the Commentary on the Proverbs forms vol. VI of the Guvres de 
Saadyah, now publishing in Paris; the remaining volumes of this 
series have also been of use. For the Commentary on the Sefer 
Yetsirah I have used the edition of M. Lambert, Paris, 1891; for 
the Imdnat that of Landauer, Leyden, 1880; the single reference to 
his translation of the Pentateuch is from Walton’s Polyglot; that 
to his translation of Job from the edition of Dr. John Cohn, Altona, 
1889. Of Saadyah’s life the best account is that by Gritz, Geschichte 
der Juden, vol. V, 3rd ed.; I have in almost all cases verified the 
citations on which his assertions are based. To Dr. Neubauer’s 
extraordinary command of Jewish literature I am deeply indebted ; 
his Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, moreover, place at the disposal of the 
student of Jewish history a collection of materials which render it 
possible to tread safely on ground which, before their publication, was 
often dangerous. However, the documents collected by Dr. Harkavy 
in Part V of his Studien und Mittheilungen, St. Petersburg, 1891, give 
us the surest means of settling the question, and though the result of 
the present paper is at variance with Dr. Harkavy’s, I hope I may 
be permitted to admire the industry and ingenuity which his work 
displays. 

The Sefer Ha-Galuy, ostensibly by Saadyah, has recently come into 
prominence in connexion with the Ben-Sira controversy. The form 
in which it is published renders it, unfortunately, inaccessible to 
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many of those whom that controversy interests; for not many can 
read the Jewish Arabic of the original, and the Hebrew translation, 
which is the work of a relation of the discoverer Firkovitch, mis- 
represents it seriously in several places. For this no one is to blame. 
The first translator of such a document cannot be expected to get 
everything right; and the editor could not have foreseen that the 
day might come when it would be of importance that the book 
should be correctly rendered. Yet had the Sefer Ha-Galuy been 
published in German or English, it is possible that there would have 
been no Ben-Sira controversy. Its readers, instead of thinking it 
a witness for the authenticity of the Cairene Ecclesiasticus, might 
have been put on their guard against taking such a view. 

Let us first consider the @ priori likelihood of Saadyah having pos- 
sessed the original Hebrew of Ben-Sira. The well-known Kitab 
Al-Fihrist' was composed in the year 377 A.H. (987 A.D.), at a time 
when many persons who had known Saadyah were still alive*. Its 
author obtained a list of the Jewish Scriptures from ‘a learned Jew,” 
and a list of Christian Scriptures that had been translated into 
Arabic from “ Yunus the Priest.” Between these two lists the author 
of the Fihrist has inserted a catalogue of the chief works of Saadyah 
himself, probably obtained from the same Jew who gave him the list 
of the Jewish Scriptures ; Saadyah being, according to this authority, 
absolutely unequalled as a writer of Hebrew, and the only Jewish 
writer of Arabic works on religion who is worth mentioning. We 
are therefore justified in concluding that the Jew who supplied the 
author of the Fihrist with his information was either a pupil of 
Saadyah, or at any rate a follower of Saadyah. Now the list of Jewish 
Scriptures contains the Canonical Books, with their Hebrew names, 
none of which offers the slightest difficulty in identification. It only 
adds besides, the Mishnah, “a vast work ascribed to Moses, written 
partly in Chaldee, partly in Hebrew” (doubtless the word Mishnah 
was meant by this authority to include the Gemara), and the 
Haftaroth, “which are selections from the Sacred Books.” Clearly 
then this follower of Saadyah, writing forty-five years (at most) after 
Saadyah’s death, knows nothing of so important a monument of 
Hebrew as “the Wisdom of Ben-Sira.” 

But in the list of Christian Scriptures translated into Arabic the 
“Wisdom of Huwaisi‘a, son of Sirak*” figures. What is remarkable 
about this title is that whereas the Arabic translation is certainly 
made from Syriac, the name of the author is altered to suit the 


' Ed. Fligel, Rédiger and Miiller, see p. 23. ? Ibid. 
* See the editor’s note, and Jawaliki’s Mu‘arrab near the end. 
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Greek text; and we learn from the Fihrist that this alteration goes 
back to the middle of the tenth century. As early then as that 
time, the difference between the two primary versions had attracted 
attention. 

It might almost seem as if the author of the Fihrist had purposely 
told the world that in the tenth century the Christians had the 
wisdom of Ben-Sira, whereas the Jews had not. Let us now hear 
a witness of the early twelfth century. This is the author of Chronicle 
No. VI in Neubauer’s first collection, whose date is fixed by the 
editor on what seem good grounds’. He is deeply interested in 
literary history, and gives much information about the writers of 
the Jews. But of Ben-Sira he only knows through the Greek trans- 
lation; for he calls Ecclesiasticus by what is evidently an ingenious 
Hebrew rendering of the name by which it is known in the Christian 
Church *; he calls the author by a modification of his Greek name; 
and he gives the Greek form of the name Onias*. Clearly then this 
writer knows as little of a Hebrew Ecclesiasticus as the authority 
of the Fihrist. Let us now consider what the Sefer Ha-Galuy says 
about Ben-Sira ‘*. 

“The Open Book” (as its title signifies, the words being taken 
from Jeremiah xxxii. 11) professes to be the Preface to a second 
edition of a work in ten chapters®, of which the chapter dealing with 
Saadyah’s autobiography was the most important. It was in Hebrew, 
was cut up into verses, pointed and accented. As it met with un- 
favourable criticism, Saadyah, if the Preface is to be believed, reissued 
it with an Arabic translation and Preface. Only the Preface and the 
first few lines of the text are preserved. 

It is very clear that the author of this Preface is greatly interested 
in Ben-Sira’s book. At the commencement he justifies his own 
publication of a book on the ground that books had been produced 
by Ben-Sira, Eleazar Ben ‘Ira, the five Hasmoneids, and the people 
of Kairawan in the author's own time. Presently he justifies the 


? Loe. cit., xxi, n. 4. 2 bapon 160; p. 167, 1. 7 from the end. 

8 yon ibid.=’Qviov. The name is known to the Talmud in this form 
also; the unpublished Dictionary of R. Tanchum has an interesting 
article on it. 

* Mas‘udi (who was personally acquainted with Saadyah, but gets his 
facts from a Karaite), after mentioning that the LXX had often been 
translated into Arabic, speaks of the Jews as possessing twenty-four 
Hebrew books, and so implies the same as the author of the Fihrist. Bibl. 
Geogr. Ar., VIII, 112, 113. 

5 In the list in the Fihrist, where a work in ten chapters is mentioned, 
for amthal read imanéat. 
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punctuation and accentuation of his own book on the ground that 
these other books had been pointed and accented by their authors. 
And finally before concluding, he treats his readers to some morceaur 
choisis of these books, by far the largest number of quotations being 
taken from Ben-Sira. Now if the contents of the Sefer Ha-Galuy had 
resembled those of Ecclesiasticus, the space occupied by the latter 
work in the Preface would be less surprising ; but since the two books 
have only one subject (the Praise of Wisdom) in common, the reason 
is less obvious. It will, however, be granted that Saadyah, if he be 
the author of this Preface, must, when he wrote it, have been fresh 
from the study of Ben-Sira. 

Materials for dating this Preface, at any rate roughly, are easy to 
find. The first edition must have been issued after the quarrel 
between Saadyah and David B. Zakkai had broken out. The com- 
mencement of the dispute has been fixed by the researches of Gritz 
for the year 930 A.D.! But Saadyah and David were completely 
reconciled in 936, and Saadyah to the end of his life exhibited 
affectionate loyalty to David and his descendants. Now the Preface 
before us shows that Saadyah is by no means reconciled to David, 
who is severely attacked in it, and whom the author apparently 
hopes by the violence of his lampoons to frighten into better ways ”. 
Therefore the Preface is not later than 936. 

Attention must, however, be called to some difficulties. The author, 
quite early in his Preface, speaks of his residence in Irak as an event 
in the past. “I too, when in Irak*, composed, at the suggestion of 
one who was chief at the Capital, a Book, &c.’”’ Now when was 
Saadyah not in Irak? Only, it would seem, before his migration 
from Egypt. For that Irak cannot mean Baghdad in this sentence 
is clear; that is termed “the Capital*.” The locality of Sora is 
known; Pumbadita has been identified by the researches of Neubauer 
and Ainsworth*® with Jubbah; and these two places are juxtaposed 
in some of the works of the Arabic geographers, as in the Sawad or 
Irak *. Hence it seems clear that after 928 Saadyah was to the end 
of his life in Irak. But we have seen that the Preface cannot have 
been written before 930. Thus this unlucky “when I was in Irak” 
seems to wreck the credit of the Preface. 

We must, however, consider the probability of the book in question 


’ Griitz, p. 462. 2 P. 155, l. 19. 

’ P. 151, 21. For the grammatical point see Vernier, § 965. 

* See Bibl. Geogr. Arab., VI, 236, 21. 

5 Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition, I, 435. 

® See Yakut, s. vv., Bibl. Geogr. Arab., loc. cit., 237 ; De Goeje, ibid., VIII, 
427, 432; also I, 85, 4a. f, II, 166. 
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being written when Saadyah was in Irak. The Letter of Ibn Meir’, 
to which that book was an answer, bears date 923%. Saadyah is 
violently abused in it, but it also claims for the Western community 
certain rights over the Eastern community. While therefore it was 
natural that Saadyah should reply to it, he could scarcely do so 
without the authorization of the “ Head of the Captivity at Baghdad,” 
i.e. David Ben Zakkai. This he appears to have done in a book 
bearing date 926, as we shall presently see. If Saadyah was still 
in Egypt, the length of time between Ibn Meir’s missive and Saadyah’s 
answer is accounted for by the number of cross-communications 
required. And that Saadyah only went once to the East to remain 
there, appears from the statements of the historians. David Ben 
Zakkai “sent to Egypt to fetch him in 928%.” The time when he 
was in Fayyum is spoken of as the time “before he went to 
Assyria *.” 

This matter is not rendered clearer, but more obscure, by the 
scandalous document which forms the last of Harkavy’s supplements. 
It is a fragment of a history of Saadyah’s struggle, evidently by 
a violent partisan. In virulence and obscenity it exceeds anything 
of the sort I have ever seen—the manifesto of the Spaniards at the 
time of the Armada scarcely comes near it. In this chronicle 
the charges are brought against Saadyah which the Preface professes 
to answer. “He wrote a scroll in imitation of the prophets, and 
falsified his lineage, saying, ‘1 am of the sons of Judah’... Then 
he said, ‘Why did you not claim to be of the tribe of Judah these 
thirteen years?°’” The answer in the Preface is, as will be seen, 
a ridiculous quibble, but the supposed Saadyah distinctly states that 
he had previously no occasion to give his pedigree®. This being so, it 
would seem that the terminus a quo of the thirteen years must be 
either Saadyah’s birth, or his migration to the East. But it cannot 
be the former; therefore it must be the latter. According to the 
ordinary view which makes Saadyah come to the East in 928 for 
the first time, this charge will be brought in 941, five years after the 
quarrel had been patched up, and about a year after David B. Zakkai's 
death! But if we make Saadyah come to the East in 923, we get 
936 as the date of the charge, which is too late; 930’ is probably the 


' Identified by Harkavy. 2 P. 2109, 6. 

° R. Sherira, in Neubauer’s Chronicles, I, 40. Juhasin, ed. Filipowski, 
p. 206. Gritz, p. 258 Cp. Pinsker, Lik. Kad., p. 22, ult. 

* Dunash B. Tamim, ap. Gritz, p. 457. 

5 P. 229. ® P. 165, 16. 

? According to Nathan Babli (Neubauer, Chronicles, II, 81), the date of the 
Herem must have been 930. And the charge is brought before the Herem. 
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latest possible date for it. But if we make him come to the East in 
917, we shall require either three visits to the East, or a visit of seven 
years’ duration for the first. Moreover the supposition of two or more 
visits conflicts with the assertion of the Herem that Saadyah was an 
unknown man when he came to the East, whose pious airs took 
people in’. The true solution seems clearly to be that the author 
of the virulent chronicle has by mistake made Saadyah’s opponent 
count from the time of Saadyah’s arrival in the East to the time of his 
death. 

For the present purpose the rough dating from 930 to 936 may be 
provisionally accepted for the Sefer Ha-Galuy; the date of the real 
work was probably 934 or 935. For Abraham B. Chiyyah in his 
Megillath Ha-Megalich® mentions the books in which Saadyah dealt 
with Eschatology in the following order : the Commentary on Daniel, 
the Imanat, and the Sefer Ha-Galuy. There might be some ground 
for putting the first (as one of a series) out of its proper order; but 
the order of the other two should be chronological. The time of 
Saadyah’s forced retirement would be the natural time for him to 
write memoirs. And since he could scarcely have made the mistake 
about his being in Irak in 926, we have already a double presumption 
against the genuineness of the Preface. 

Let us now look at Saadyah’s writings, and see what we can glean 
from them of his acquaintance with Ben-Sira. We go first to his 
Commentary on the Proverbs, where we should expect to find fre- 
quent reference to Ecclesiasticus, since we are told in this Preface 
that Ecclesiasticus resembles Proverbs. But we are disappointed ; 
there is not a single reference to Ben-Sira. Yet in this Commentary 
he is not unwilling to illustrate the Proverbs from extra-Biblical 
sources. On p. 48 he cites successively several Talmudic Tractates, 
On p. 160 he quotes Aboth three times. On p.174 he borrows an 
apophthegm “from a Mohammedan adab-book. A comparison of 
the descriptions of Wisdom in Ecclesiasticus, especially in c. xxiv, 
with that of Proverbs viii, would have an interest for any one familiar 
with both books; but Saadyah makes no allusion to Ben-Sira’s 
description. 

Next we come to the Commentary on the Sefer Yetsirah, finished 
930 A.D. There is no reference in it to Ben-Sira; but, since several 
pages of this book are devoted to the fixing of grammatical rules from 
pointed texts, it is difficult to explain the absence of any such refer- 
ence, if the author believed himself to possess a text of Ecclesiasticus 
actually pointed by Ben-Sira. However, he cites from the Talmud 


? P. 234. 
2 Gritz, p. 463. I have verified the citation in a Bodleian MS. 
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two passages which have reference to the lawfulness of metaphysics 
(p. 6), and one of these, which is really Ben-Sira’s (iii. 21), is ascribed 
by him to Eleazar Ben ‘Ira. The natural inference would be that 
this was a slip of memory on the part of either Saadyah or his 
scribe, not surprising in the case of a name of no great note’. 

In the Religious Philosophy (Al-Imanat!, composed in 933, the sub- 
ject of the lawfulness of metaphysics recurs on p. 21, but the passage 
of “ Eleazar Ben ‘Ira” is omitted, though the other Talmudic pas- 
sage is quoted. This looks as if Saadyah’s mistake had excited 
censure ; and indeed during the years 930-933 Saadyah’s enemies 
doubtless made the most they could of any errors they could find in 
his writings—there were not many to be found. Later on in the 
book he does cite Ben-Sira once (p. 301), but from the Talmud 
(B. Sanhedrin, 100 b); the Cairene text (xlii. g) differs considerably. 

Thus far then we have at least made it probable that up to the 
year 933 Saadyah knew no more of Ben-Sira than can be learnt from 
the meagre citations in the Talmud, and felt but small interest in 
these. If there is an argument from silence, here we have a case of 
one. Saadyah is a great quoter; in the tenth book of his religious 
philosophy he goes through the whole range of human pursuits, 
marriage, parenthood, money-making, pleasure-seeking, feasting, 
ambition—subjects about which Ecclesiasticus is a mine of aphor- 
isms: but yet he only quotes it once, and then from a Talmudic 
quotation. On p. 89 he polemizes against those who say wisdom is an 
entity apart from God, basing their opinion on Prov. viii. 22. “‘ This 
theory,” he says, “I have already refuted; I have shown that the 
text means that God created things in such a way as to make his 
wisdom manifest.” This is clearly the view of Ben-Sira in ch. i, 
whereas in ch. xxiv Wisdom is identified with Holy Scripture ; but 
Saadyah takes no notice of either passage. 

The editor of the Jmanat gives some reasons for thinking Bk. x 
later than the rest; in any case it is not earlier than 933. Had 
Saadyah known the Cairene Ecclesiasticus then, he would have 
quoted it often, and have quoted it according to what he supposed 
to be the original, not according to an inaccurate citation in the 
Talmud. Therefore, if he wrote the Preface to the Sefer Ha-Galuy, 
he must some time after 933 have become thoroughly familiar with 
the Cairene text. The book was not then one with which he had 
been familiar from childhood (as we are with our Apocrypha), but 
one with which he had comparatively late in life become acquainted 
at Baghdad. And now let us see what the supposed Saadyah says 


' Ramban at the end of his Preface to the Torah quotes this same 
passage from “one of our Holy Rabbis.” 
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about it. He asserts that Ben-Sira, who evidently lived before the 
Maccabees,—for he regularly names the book of Ben-Sira at the 
head of his list—wrote a book resembling Proverbs which he cut 
up into verses and provided with points and accents. By these points 
and accents he clearly means those in use in our ordinary Hebrew 
Bibles, for he identifies those employed by Ben-Sira with those 
employed by himself, of which he gives a specimen in the fragment 
of the text of the Sefer Ha-Galuy. But later on he states moat 
distinctly that the book was not handed down with the sacred 
books of the Jews'. Tor such transmission is one of the con- 
stituent elements of inspiration, which Ben-Sira’s book did not 
possess. The question is what can be made of these statements. 
First, can Saadyah have really thought that Ben-Sira provided his 
book with points and accents? It is easy to find passages in his 
genuine writings which prove that he cannot have been so ignorant. 
In the Commentary on the Proverbs (p. 52) he polemizes against the 
opponents of the Rabbanites. ‘None of these persons,” he says, “ have 
taken any trouble over the Massorah, the rules for writing the Bible, 
its ‘superfluous and deficient,’ its grammar and vowels’, nor about 
the statutes and judgments, and the rest of the religious matters 
contained in the Tradition. They found all ready made for them, 
and merely pick a few holes.” Hence it is clear that he regarded the 
vocalization of the Bible as a recent achievement, and this follows 
from the statements of the Commentary on the Sefer Yetsirah. The 
notion that the author of that book reckons the vowels among the 
letters he does not tolerate*. The vocalization of the Bible is done 
partly by observation of traditional pronunciation, partly by prin- 
ciples; “the school of Tiberias double the Resh in the Bible, but that 
of Irak does so in speech, but not in the Bible; I have looked for the 
rules of the latter, but cannot find them: the rules of the former 
school shall be given later on*.” At the close of the Commentary he 
prays that he may be numbered among the savants who provided the 
nation with a grammar of their sacred books, and who committed 
the Sefer Yetsirah to writing®. The exact parallel to Saadyah’s 
statements about the vocalization of the Bible is to be found in the 
way in which Mohammedan scholars speak of the vocalization of the 
Koran, Othman has the consonants fixed, and sends copies to the 
chief capitals of Islam; but these require experts to read them. 
Presently vowel and pausal signs are invented and the pronunciation 


1 P. 163, 18. 
2 Arabic JCI r) wi,cl, It makes little difference whether the secord 
word is pointed as a verb or as a noun. 
3 P. 42, 5 a. f. 4 P. 46, 4. 5 P. 105. 
VOL, XII. Ll 
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of the most famous readers is artificially recorded. But there is some 
ground for preferring one reader’s pronunciation to that of another ; 
and this may be grammatical or theological’. If the founders of 
Hebrew grammar had had pointed texts 1,000 years or more old, 
these must have been made the basis of their studies. Therefore 
Saadyah, who took no mean part in founding Hebrew grammar, 
cannot have written in this ignorant way. Rashi*, who is far less 
acute than Saadyah, and who lived several generations later, betrays 
himself for a moment into thinking the Gemara speaks of written 
accents, but immediately recalls the error. Ibn Ezra sometimes 
charges Saadyah with neglecting the accents; “he ventures to 
correct the Accentuator!” he exclaims on Exodus xvii. 15; “if 
Saadyah’s rendering were right, why did the Accentuator combine 
the words otherwise ?” he asks on xxxiv.6°, Now if Saadyah thought 
Ben-Sira’s book pointed by himself, he must have supposed the books 
of the Prophets to have been pointed by themselves ; and indeed the 
words of the Sefer Ha-Galuy imply that he did think so. But then 
he could not have ventured to correct the Accentuator; since the 
Prophets must (on our author’s own principle)* have known best 
what they meant. From Ibn Ezra’s injudicious criticism we learn 
that Saadyah was well aware that the accents were of very little 
authority, and could be neglected with little danger; Ibn Ezra should 
have been more cautious in criticizing the great master. 

If, however, Saadyah by any possibility meant traditional points 
and accents, then it is quite evident that such a book must have been 
included in the religious literature of the Jews. The idea of a non- 
canonical book with a traditional vocalization and intonation is too 
absurd for discussion. The only possibility that remains is that 
Saadyah meant these statements as a jest; in his opinion, or in that 
of the satirist who uses his name, Ben-Sira's book with its points and 
accents has been suddenly sprung on the Jewish community. Hence 
he humorously suggests that Ben-Sira pointed it himself ! 

The next point that should have excited suspicion is the character 
of the mysterious author Eleazar Ben ‘Ira. As has been seen, in 
930 Saadyah wrote his name by mistake for Ben-Sira. By 933 
he has learnt to write it correctly. By the time he writes the 


' The best authority for this is Suyuti, Itkdn, frequently printed. See 
also Néldeke, Geschichte des Korans. Some further references are given in 
the Preface to my Chrestomathia Baidawiana. 

* DB. Perachoth, 62a. 

5 I owe the references to Ibn Ezra to Dukes, in Ewald’s Beitrdge, II, 84, 
n. 2. The first is inaccurate. 

* Pp. 181, 14. 
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Sefer Ha-Galuy he is thoroughly familiar with Ecclesiasticus. Now 
the fragments edited by Dr. Schechter contain the verse which in 
930 Saadyah ascribed to Eleazar Ben-Tra. Saadyah, who knew it 
by heart, could not fail to see that the verse was Ben-Sira’s, and, 
if Eleazar had it too, the latter, who is regularly mentioned after 
Ben-Sira, must have borrowed it from Ben-Sira. But in spite of this 
Saadyah is apparently incorrigible. He gives three select morsels of 
Eleazar and assigns the first place to this very verse ! 

Thirdly, the company in which the work of Ben-Sira is mentioned 
is most compromising. After Eleazar Ben ‘Ira comes the book 
written by the five Hasmoneids, and indeed pointed and accented by 
them. Their names are given in full so that there can be no mistake ; 
and a text (ver. 25) is quoted from their work which proves it to be 
the Aramaic text of the Megillath Antiochus, edited by Jellinek 
(Bet Ha-Midrasch, V1). This is called by Jellinek “a late liturgical 
product.” Mr, Abrahams has published in the number of this 
REVIEW for January, 1899, another text of the work, and asserts? 
that it must be classed with some other mediaeval compilations in Aramaic. 
According to both editors, it is based ultimately on the Greek Books 
of the Maccabees. 

Since then Saadyah, according to Jellinek and Abrahams, mistook 
a “mediaeval compilation,” based ultimately on Greek documents, for 
an original of the time of the Maccabees, he may clearly have made 
a similar mistake about the Cairene Ecclesiasticus. If his authority 
is sufficient to prove the latter work authentic, it is sufficient to prove 
the Megillath Antiochus the work of the five Maccabees. If his 
quotation is in the one case insufficient to identify the document, it 
is insufficient in the other case to identify the document. Science 
has one weight and one balance. 

- That the conclusions of the editors about the origin of this document 
are correct must be apparent to any one who glances at either text. 
The wide difference between the recensions is sufficient to show that 
the work was of no authority. We are told that there is a reference 
to it in the Halachoth G'doloth; but this is an error, for the work 
there cited (ed. Hildesheimer, Berlin, 1888, p. 615) is the Megillath 
Ta‘anith, which is a comparatively old work, ascribed in the Gemara 
of B. Shabbath, 13 b, to Hananiah, son of Hezekiah. Dr. Neubauer has 
edited it excellently in the second volume of his Chronicles. From the 
Tosaphoth on Shabbath, 21 b, it may be justly inferred that the author 
was either unacquainted with the Megillath Antiochus, or at any rate 
paid little attention to it. The story is there told how, after the 
cleansing of the Temple by the Maccabees, one pot of oil was found 

? P. 295. 
L12 
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“deposited,” with the seal of the high priest. The glossator is 
interested in the question where it was deposited—for if the heathen 
had handled it, it would have been of no use. It might have been 
worth observing that in the Megillath Antiochus, in which this passage 
occurs in Aramaic, for “deposited ” the word “sealed” is substituted. 

The influence of various intermediate languages is traceable in the 
different versions of this work. The word for “shrine,” used in both 
the copies referred to (N75), seems to be Christian Syriac, and to have 
been misunderstood by the redactor'. The names Baghres and Makanee 
show traces of the Arabic alphabet. A copy in the Bodleian Library, 
which has the “ Assyrian” pointing, mentions that the river of Jeru- 
salem was dammed, implying that the author was little acquainted 
with Eastern geography. Mr. Abrahams’ copy makes Antiochus issue 
from ‘‘ Rome,” thereby betraying the influence of Arabic or Persian ; 
for it is chiefly in these languages that that name is used for “ Greece.” 
“When Darius,” says Firdausi, “ heard that the army of Rome was on 
the move*.” The etymology of the name Maccabee, “slayer of the 
mighty,” seems to be a combination of Hebrew and Greek*. However, 
even without these clues it is certain that all the texts of this work 
that are at present accessible are of such a nature that not even the 
meanest intelligence could mistake it for the autobiography of the 
five Hasmoneids. 

Then, can Saadyah have made such a mistake ? The Sefer Yetsirah 
is ascribed to Abraham ; but Saadyah expresses himself in the most 
scholarly way on this subject. ‘Abraham may have thought it; but 
it must have been put together and clothed with words in recent times, 
and indeed in Syria, as the double R shows ‘.” A number in the text 
disagrees with an actual calculation; Saadyah collates MSS. and 
emends the text. In the Jma@nat he notices an opinion ascribed 
to the Brahmins, and explains what the Brahmins really think. 
I doubt whether there has ever been a more cautious writer than 
Saadyah. Hence, if he wrote in this style about the Megil/ah, he 
must have been jesting; and hence what he says about Ben-Sira is 
also a jest. 

To the present writer, then, it seems that what the Sefer Ha-Galuy 
says about Ben Sira and the other books is by itself sufficient to 
condemn both it and them. We will now examine it from another 
point of view. A book bearing this name was known before Firko- 
vitch’s time by the quotation in the work of Abraham b. Chiyyah, 


1 The Persian has xmmx2 (=703 ?). 
? Vuller'’s Chrestomathia Shahnamiana, first verse. The same usage is 
found in Pehlevi; see West’s Ardah-Virdf, p. 141. 


* Perhaps m9 Biaious. * Pp. 12, 13. 
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and another in the Sefer Ha-Kabbalah of Abraham b. David (c. 1165), 
where, after a brief account of the Gaon, we are told (in the style of 
the Books of Kings) that ‘the rest of the acts of R. Saadyah, and the 
good which he did unto Israel, verily they are written in the Sefer Ha- 
Galuy}.’ When Firkovitch discovered the document which we are 
discussing, it was evidently more valuable than had been generally 
anticipated, as being an autobiography; on the other hand, it was 
evident that only a few lines of the original work survived, all the 
rest being preface. Steinschneider immediately suspected that it 
was a forgery. Let us try and find the reasons for his supposition. 

The few lines of Hebrew constituting the text of the work offer 
great difficulties of interpretation. It commences thus: 19D ‘124 
YIN OF NINY Wox Ww 7jAOM) MNT OPT 9537, The last clause 
is an imitation of Isa. xxxiii. 6, and doubtless means “correct 
words are its store,” i.e. it, the Sefer Ha-Galuy, is a store of correct 
diction. This agrees with what we read in the Preface. The author 
divides his work into ten sections, of which nos. 1-7 are special, 
whereas 8, 9, and 10 are spread over the whole work. In no. 8 he is 
going to teach the Jews pure or correct Hebrew, “ because I have seen 
that, since Arabic and Nabataean have got the upper hand, they have 
forgotten their pure language and their eloquent speech.” In no. 9 
he will instruct them in composition and construction generally ; this 
will be, as it were, a torch to guide them in arranging their discourse 
and their ideas. In no. 10 he will teach them conjunctions; “for no 
discourse is quite intelligible without conjunctions to knit it together, 
und make the ideas logical ; else it will fall to pieces and be spoiled?.” 
The author foresees the happiest results to the youth of his nation from 
the study of his work; they will all become eloquent, and realize 
Isaiah’s prophecy (xxxii. 4). 

_ This, then, is his promise ; his language is to be faultlessly pure, his 
grammar and syntax without a flaw. Now from the Commentary on 
Sefer Yetsirah we can gauge Saadyah’s ability in this respect; and, 
though he is unlikely to have boasted in this style, it would have been 
in his power to keep his promise tolerably well. But what a 
performance have we here! The first sentence alone contains two 
words of great obscurity, ADM and AYN). 3 in the next line 
is from the Targum of Job. The word Dy; is exceedingly faulty 
for Mv. The form ni7o0 is not Biblical, but Arabic. The syntax 
of the first verse seems decidedly open to criticism. The author, how- 
ever, undertakes to help us, premising that, since it is his own book, 


1 Neubauer, Chronicles, I, 66. 
2 Pp. 155, at to 157, 7- 
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he will know best what it meant. But his translation is as bad as his 
text. He renders the title of the book, “The Banishing Book ”— 
a worse mistake than even a beginner could make; it is bad enough 
to render it “The Book of the Exile,” as some have done. Then 
the Arabic is also ungrammatical, and appears to follow the principle 
of substituting for the Hebrew text the Arabic words that most 
resemble it in sound. Then much of the Hebrew is pointed in an 
impossible way. Clearly, then, a beginner's exercise could scarcely be 
more faulty than this model of style and correctness ! 

From this fact, which is unquestionable, and which Dr. Harkavy 
recognizes to some extent, some inferences may be drawn. 

1. We have here as much of the Sefer Ha-Galuy in this form as was 
ever written. Had the author attempted to write a page, he could not 
have maintained the same level of error. To cram so much bad Hebrew 
and bad Arabic into eight lines must have taken days, if not weeks, 
Moreover, an author of whose work Harkavy has discovered a fragment 
(p. 182) quotes sufficient of this passage to show that Saadyah’s Hebrew 
was correct. For ndmaa nando this author has nm nand, which is 
quite unobjectionable ; for W& Pra he has Pt3. Now this author tells us 
that the words were defended by Saadyah in the Kitab al-I'tibar, and 
that Rab Mubashshir replied to this defence in a somewhat lengthy 
critique. According to the letter of R. Sherira (p. 40) Rab Mubashshir 
died in 237 Sel. But we are happily able to correct this to 238 from 
the statement of another chronicler', and now we can arrange our 
documents. A work on the Calendar, bearing a name translated into 
Hebrew as Sefer Ha-Hakkarah, of which the original Arabic would 
probably be Al-I‘tibar, was composed by Saadyah in this very year 
238%. It was in Arabic. Another quotation, probably from the 
same book’, shows that it was in reply to “a wicked man,” one of 
the Minim. As the last phrase is one which Jews apply to members 
of a different party from their own, it seems clear that Saadyah’s 
book was in answer to the letter of Ibn Meir, of which Harkavy has 
published two fragments, in which “next year” is said to be 854 
from the Destruction of the Temple, i.e. 924*. The Sel. year 238 
corresponds with 926. If Harkavy’s conjecture be correct, Rab Mu- 
bashshir replied to Saadyah’s words at least four years after the former's 
death; or else we should have to conclude that Saadyah, although 
his words, when grammatically correct, had excited criticism, deliber- 


1 Neubauer, Chronicles, I, 189. 

? Guvres de Saadyah, IX, 149. The Fihrist says Saadyah’s work on the 
Calendar was called Al-‘Ubiér, which is not Arabic in this sense; but the 
title may have contained both words, 

8 Ibid., 141. * P. 219, 6. » 
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ately turned them into impossible Hebrew, and placed them at the 
commencement of a work which was to be a model of style! 

If, on the other hand, this Preface is by a person whose design 
is to ridicule Saadyah, he very naturally selected for parody some 
words of Saadyah’s which had become notorious. 

Dr. Harkavy strangely prefers the barbarous Hebrew to the correct, 
and meets the difficulty of the title of the book as follows. Rab 
Mubashshir purposely altered it, he supposes, “in order not to 
call attention to the fact that Saadyah had been banished by his 
enemies.” But neither the Hebrew nor the Arabic title of the 
Sefer Ha-Galuy could have suggested such an idea. The Hebrew 
title must have suggested to any Jewish hearer the passage in 
Jeremiah whence it is taken, and where it means “unsealed book.” 
To Syrian Christians Galuy might have suggested Galiya, “exile” ; 
but assuredly this Preface was not intended for their perusal. On the 
other hand, the Arabic translation of the title given in the Preface 
means “ Banishing Book,” “Hunting Book,” possibly “ Passing Book”’; 
but certainly not “ The Book of the Exile,” unless Arabic grammar be 
abandoned. 

It may be added that eminent scholars have sometimes erred in 
identifying books with different titles which cover the same ground. 
Von Kremer, who knew Abv’ 1-‘Ala’s writings well, declared that his 

‘itab Al-Fusul was another name for his Luzumiyyat; but he was 

shown to be mistaken by Goldziher. If Rab Mubashshir (in his 
grave) had wished out of motives of delicacy to avoid mentioning 
the Sefer Ha-Galuy, surely he would have called it “ Saadyah’s 
Memoirs” rather than mislead the reader, who would be at least 
likely to confuse it with the Sefer Ha-Hakkarah. Indeed, in the 
case of an author like Saadyah, who “wrote books without number,” 
such a wilful alteration would be most undesirable. 
* 2, Saadyah cannot have seriously given this as a specimen of pure 
and correct Hebrew. For we see from his writings that he knew 
exactly what words were to be found in the Bible, the Targum, and 
the Talmud. This appears from his commentaries, especially from 
that on the Sefer Yetsirah. He there observes! that by transposing 
the radicals you get different roots. Several transpositions of the 
radicals PW are to be found in the sacred tongue; Pw only in the 
Targum; Wp is not found “ in this language at all” (though it is found 
in Arabic). Therefore he must have known that 7°) was a word of the 
Targum, which must not be used in a pattern of correct Hebrew; and 
that DY3 was “not used in this language at all *.” 


. FB St. 
? I should not affirm that Saadyah could not have written Hebrew of 
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Some of the points in this satire can be understood without 
difficulty. Saadyah has been criticized for guessing at the meaning 
of Hebrew words from the Arabic words that most resembled them. 
He rendered D5 in Deut. xxxii. 34 by the Arabic makniiz, and this 
translation is reproduced here. f\ON = makhziin, similarly reproduces 
his rendering of Isa. xxiii. 18. MIN¥ contains a hit at the title of one 
of Saadyah’s books, and its employment as an abstract singular is to 
ridicule Saadyah’s note on Prov. ix. 10. 

3. But since Saadyah is the object of the satire, it is unlikely that 
he can be the author of it. It has no point unless Saadyah or 
persons who follow Saadyah are hit. And though his Arabic trans- 
lation of the Bible is obliquely assailed, it must be some performance 
in bad Hebrew which was associated with the Rabbanite party that 
is mainly attacked. And one of the points of attack will be the 
employment of Arabic and Nabataean words. I know of no book 
which can be more effectively attacked on the score of Arabizing 
than the Cairene Ecclesiasticus. That such words as pon “create,” 
337 “watch,” AY “respect,” 89 “illuminate” are Arabic, and 
indeed Mohammedan Arabic, need not be proved. And the employ- 
ment of Arabic words could be justified by the usage of the Mishnah. 
Shabbath, 51 b, with nakah, khitam, zimam, takes us into the heart of 
Arabia, and the employment of words like these amid what professes 
to be Hebrew justly provokes ridicule. 

What the author means by Nabataean words is not at first sight so 
clear. A contemporary of Saadyah, Ibn Al-Fakih?’, teils us that the 


this sort, but only that he would not have placed it at the head 
of a book which was to be a pattern of pure and correct language. For 
by “ pure Hebrew” every one means “ Biblical Hebrew,” and he had only 
to consult his lists to see whether the words occurred in the Bible or did 
not occur; he might have forgotten to do this in the body of the work, 
but could not have failed to do so at the outset. The fragment printed by 
Harkavy, p. 187 sqq., which he thinks comes from the Commentary on 
the Sefer Ha-Galuy, shows that the author allowed himself considerable 
licence—as indeed from his words in the Commentary on the Sefer 
.Yetsirah we should expect that Saadyah would—but not on this scale. 
Moreover, the words about Wisdom, “The Lord God has reserved it for 
his might, and given to his Gaon its dwelling-place,” contain an ambiguity 
that the Gaon himself would surely have avoided. The habit of some 
Oriental writers, of making their works purposely obscure, so as to need 
comments by themselves, is well known, and Saadyah may have done as 
others did. But then in his Preface he would have explained that it was 
the difficulty of the text which rendered a commentary necessary—and to 
this point there is no allusion. 
1 Bibl. Geogr. Arab., V, 35. 
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Nabataeans were “the barbarians of the Sawad.” Another contem- 
porary, the learned and accurate Mas‘udi', adds that they were the 
relics of the ancient Babylonians; and he tells us that in their 
language arya meant “lion,” with plural aryan. This word is familiar 
to us in Aramaic, and it is likely that Mas‘udi’s informant purposely 
altered the plural avy’wan with the object of deriving the name Jran 
from it. A number of Nabataean words are reckoned by Suyuti? 
among the foreign elements in the Koran ; and a still more interesting 
collection can be made from the Mu‘arrab of Jawaliki*, who does not 
confine his observations to the Sacred Book. The authorities followed 
by Suyuti and Jawaliki include the most distinguished names of 
Arabic philology. Al-Asma‘i made the remark that the Nabataeans 
alter the Arabic Z to T; he illustrates this by Bar-Tulla, which, he 
says, means “son of the shade.” We have no difficulty in recognizing 
this as Jewish Aramaic. Another point noticed by the Arabic 
philologists is that in Nabataean the soft aspirate H is pronounced H, 
and by the aid of this observation we can recognize many Aramaic 
words. LA DAHLA* is Nabataean for “do not fear” (Nom wd) ; 
HASS for “ back ” (Syriac and New-Syriac 7M); MHRZK “imprisoned ” 
(prin “imprisoned,” B. Nedarim, 91b, ap. Levy); HNDKUK “lotus” 
(Syriac and Talm. Ppt); finally, the name HUB’, said to be a 
woman’s name in Nabataean, which by an extraordinary coincidence 
is actually found, with the spelling HuBU, in a real Nabataean 
inscription®. Now this substitution of H for H not only appears in 
the spelling of certain words in the Babylonian Gemara’, but we 
may infer from some of the etymologies there given that the latter 
sound had become unpronounceable. Thus, in the interpretation of 
dreams it appears that if you see a HASPED, it implies that you will 
be “spared” (HAS) and “‘delivered*.” The parallel substitution of 
® for » is certified for the language of the Gemara by the famous 
various reading at the commencement of Abodah Zarah, but also by 
some express statements®. A similar change may be inferred for the 
language called Nabataean by the statement of Suyuti that nay 
meant “I killed” (M7318) in the latter tongue. 

These facts and a certain number of further coincidences in 
vocabulary justify us in identifying the language of the Babylonian 


! Bibl. Geogr. Arab., VIII, 38. 2 Itkdn, pp. 317-26 (Caleutta, 1857). 

* Ed. Sachau, Leipsic, 1865. 

* Jawaliki, p.67. Both Suyuti and Jawaliki give the words in alpha- 
betical order. 

5 Ibid., p. 12. * Euting, Nabatdische Inschriften, Index. 

7 So +7 for vn (Syriac). 8 Berachoth, 37a (cf. Moed Katon, ad init.). 

® Ibid., 32a. 
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Gemara with these authors’ “Nabataean.” ‘TW, says Jawaliki, is 
Nabataean for hurdi, “ match-boarding.” This word occurs in Baba 
Bathra, 6a, but the Rabbis are not clear about its meaning. NP", 
according to the same author, is Nabataean for “ wind”; it has that 
meaning in Jewish Aramaic and Mandaic. NONS, according to 
Suyuti, meant “vineyard” in Nabataean; it has that sense (with @ 
for %) in Baba Metsia, 73a. N0P in Nabataean, says the same, means 
‘our writing”; he probably refers to the familiar 0), which properly 
signifies any form of contract'. MDD in Nabataean means “readers”; 
as the word is meant for the plural of 51D, this is sufficiently 
accurate”. We should be glad to know whether the Nabataeans 
formed their present tense with K, as this idiom, which the researches 
of Mr. Arsen Aidynean might show to have been borrowed from 
vulgar Armenian *, is probably the most characteristic of all the 
peculiarities of the dialect we are discussing. 

lt appears, then, that in the language of good Arabic authors of the 
tenth century ‘‘ Nabataean” meant the vernacular language of Irak, 
which, owing to its large borrowings from Persian, was by some 
authors coupled with that language, and by others even identified 
with it and Syriac*. By the “ Nabataean, which had ousted the pure 
Hebrew,” the author of the Sefer Ha-Galuy means the language of 
the Baylonian Gemara, and probably has in mind in this sentence 
the gross Talmudisms which have been noticed in the Cairene 
Kcclesiasticus. But would Saadyah have either called the language 
of the Gemara “ Nabataean,” or complained that it was ousting pure 
Hebrew? It seems clear that he would have done neither. He is 
responsible for making the Babylonian Talmud the chief study of 
the Jews, while he has also the merit of having helped to reduce the 
Hebrew language to rules; but he doubtless was certain that the 
two studies could be carried on simultaneously without the one 
endangering the other. 

4. Had not Saadyah been the founder of a school, he would only 
have been satirized in his lifetime. But it must be remembered that 
he was the champion who won the cause of the Rabbanites. His 
place in the history of Judaism corresponds remarkably with that of 
Abu’l-Hasan Al-Ash‘ari among the Mohammedans. Owing to Saadyah 
the Rabbanites are the orthodox Jews and the Karaites a sect. Now 


1 Delitzsch, Assyr. Hdw., p. 176. 

2 xiv, for “son of man,” is mentioned as Nabataean by a very early 
writer, Ibn Kutaibah, Adab al-Katib, p. 176. Most of the above words 
have been identified by Néldeke and Frankel. 

5 Critical Grammar (Vienna, 1866), II, 76 (in modern Armenian). 

4 Mafatih Al-‘Ulim, ed. Van Vloten, p. 117. 
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the defeated are apt in such a case to hate the conqueror for a long 
series of generations. That this was so in Saadyah’s case is proved 
by what Jephet Ibn Ali (who was two generations after Saadyah) says 
of him. When “the Fayyumi” is referred to in Jephet’s writings, 
the reference is accompanied with a curse, or at least an expression 
of contempt. ‘He ruined Israel!;” “God shall take vengeance on 
him and his like®.” These expressions occur in a book written forty 
years after Saadyah’s death. Unless I am mistaken, wherever Jephet 
calls attention to a grammatical, linguistic, or other error on the part 
of “those who do not know the language,” Saadyah is the object of 
his criticisms. How long this bitterness was kept up by the Karaites 
I do not know; but as Jephet’s writings were (in spite of their feeble- 
ness) copied and read for some four centuries, it probably was 
maintained for a great length of time*. This hatred of the dead is 
an extraordinary phenomenon, but parallels to it are easy to find. 
Dozy observes that still when the Shiites come to Medinah, they say 
over the graves of the three Caliphs, sallahu ‘lahu, “may God roast 
him,” for “may God be merciful to him ’’—such is their affection for 
Ali*. We shall see reason presently for putting the date of the 
present satire after 962 on internal evidence; how long after must 
probably be fixed by the nature of the MS., which shows signs of 
being an autograph. The author must certainly have had the real 
Sefer Ha-Galuy before him; but then that seems to have been read 
in the twelfth century, as we have seen, and several of Saadyah’s 
writings to which allusion is made are still classics. 

That the author should have got up the history of Saadyah with 
sufficient care to enable him to personate the Gaon at all is surprising ; 
but facts can surprise us without being impossibilities. The documents 
collected by Harkavy show that the materials for a minute study of 
Saadyah’s history existed for some centuries after his death; un- 
published writings of his fell after his death into the hands of 
Karaites*®: and we have seen that the desire to present Saadyah in 
a ludicrous and repulsive light was also present. The production of 
the retranslation of Ecclesiasticus and the Megillath Antiochus gave the 
witty pamphleteer an occasion for practising his art. The Megillah 
survived, being but gently hit, and being connected with the Jewish 
liturgy. But the document which to scholars of the nineteenth 
century proved the genuineness of the Cairene Ecclesiasticus seems 
to have driven it off the stage in the uncritical Middle Ages. 


* Comm. on Daniel, ed. D. S. M., p. 11, 17 2 Ibid., 20. 
* Pinsker, Lik. Kad., p. 174, quotes an attack on Saadyah of about the 


year 1050 A. D. 
* Dozy, L’Islamisme. 5 Pinsker, 7/’5, appendix, p. 37. 
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Our conclusion, then, from an examination of the ostensible frag- 
ment of the Sefer Ha-Galuy is that it cannot be genuine on the 
following grounds. (1) Both it and the Preface lay the greatest 
possible stress on the correctness of the Hebrew, and this Hebrew is 
grossly and even scandalously impure and incorrect; but we know 
from Saadyah’s writings that if he had chosen to make such a promise 
as is here given, he could have performed it. (2) The words are 
evidently a wilful parody of some words actually used by Saadyah in 
a book bearing a different title, and criticized by Rab Mubashshir, 
who died four years before the Sefer Ha-Galuy can have been written. 
(3) We learn from the Preface that the book commenced in a 
different way'. 

We may now proceed to analyse the Preface. 

The author commences by saying that since prophecy has ceased, 
it is the duty of the learned to chronicle events and write down their 
ideas ; and mentions, as persons who have done so, Simon son of Jesus 
son of Eleazar son of Sira, Eleazar son of ‘Ira, the five Hasmoneids, 
the people of Kairawan of his own time who wrote a book about what 
had been done to them by Sa‘di the Christian, and finally himself 
when, during his residence in Irak, he had composed a work called 
the Book of Feasts in answer to a letter of Ibn Meir. He had also 
written a book recounting the troubles and vexations he had under- 
gone at the hands of Ibn Meir’s(?) friends; which is apparently 
identical with the Sefer Ha-Galuy. 

We have had occasion to deal already with most of this humorous 
list. Dr. Harkavy has a learned excursus on the book of the people 
of Kairawan, but all that he can show is that Saadyah had intercourse 
with the Rabbis of that town. I strongly suspect that “Sa‘di the 
Christian” is Saadyah himself. The Book of Feasts of which we 
know was in Arabic. 

After giving this list of books he proceeds to sketch the contents 
of the present work, which is to be in ten sections—the same number 
as the Jmanat contains. As we shall see, he cannot make out more 
than seven. 

1. “Description of Wisdom, how we found it out, virtues of its 
lovers, defects of its haters. The reason for my writing this was that 
those people hated me owing to their hatred of Wisdom, and their 
desire that there should be neither wisdom nor justice among the 
Jews.” 

The spitefulness of this sentence is not sufficient to condemn it, 
but it seems unworthy of Saadyah. If the account of Saadyah’s 
troubles given by Nathan Babli be correct—and it is followed 


1 See below. 
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literally by Gratz—the cause of his conflict was not his enemies’ 
dislike of philosophy, but their attempt to extort money unlawfully. 
When Saadyah had an excellent case, it is difficult to see why he 
should misrepresent it at the outset. We shall see presently that the 
Preface distinctly asserts that the book began in quite a different 
way; and in any case it is more likely that an enemy (such as we 
suppose this satirist to have been) would conceal the real cause of 
the dispute than that Saadyah would substitute a vague and arrogant 
statement of this sort for a simple and veracious epitome of the facts. 
I may add that Mas‘udi was told that whereas the rank and file of the 
Jews followed the Tradition, the Ananites were the party who pursued 
justice and true monotheism '. 

2. “Calculation of the number of years during which Prophetic 
Inspiration remained among the Jews, in which I show that it was 
tooo years; number of years which it took to complete the Mishnah, 
which I show to have been 500 years after that; length of time it 
took to complete the Talmud. How both Mishnah and Talmud 
remained orally handed down till they were written. The reason 
which causes me to write this is that I find those who call them- 
selves ‘Rabbonim’ in our time do not understand this, neither do 
they follow the example of the ancients who live in their mouths (or, 
‘in whose mouths they live’), and by whose trade they subsist.” 

According to the document published by Harkavy, p. 194, Saadyah’s 
calculation was 510 or 530 years, starting from the year 41 from 
the building of the Second Temple. Clearly in this epitome he 
ought to have given something less vague than the statement, 
“Prophecy lasted 1000 years, and the Mishnah took 500 years to 
compile after that!” The next statement is also a piece of chaff; 
“both Mishnah and Talmud were handed down orally until they 
were written down.” Who could deny this proposition? The real 
question that Saadyah would have handled would have been the 
same as that with which Rab Sherira Gaon’s letter starts: ‘‘ How 
was the Mishnah written down? Did the men of the Great Synagogue 
commence writing it ?” 

It has been suggested that the name Rabbonim betrays the hand 
of a Karaite, but we learn from the Commentary on Proverbs, p. 52, 
that this is not necessarily the case. ‘The jibe at the end (that it is 
one can scarcely be denied) surely refers to the 75 byaw Mn, “the 
Law which is on the mouth.” Since the earlier Rabbis lived by 
the Law which is on the mouth, why do the present Rabbis live 
by a written book? Precisely the same question is asked by Salmon 


’ Loe. cit., p. 112, 18. The word rendered ‘true monotheism ” in later 
times stands for “ religious philosophy.” 
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ben Yerucham in his onslaught on Saadyah': ‘ Why have you written 
the Oral Law? If God had wished to write it, he would have made 
Moses write it. Ought you not to recite it orally, seeing that it was 
not to be written in a book? They have changed their ways and 
written it, transferred it from recitation to writing. They have 
written both Laws, rejecting the Commandment of God.” Hence it 
must be confessed that our Karaite makes a point. But could 
Saadyah, who hopes he may be included among those who have 
endeavoured to preserve the literature of the Jews’, have ridiculed 
his own party in this style ? 

3. “ Account of what happens in a country when a wicked man 
seeks to make himself head there. My reason for writing on this 
subject is the affair of David b. Zakkai.”’ 

The statement that David b. Zakkai was a wicked man who sought 
to make himself head is so inaccurate that it can scarcely have been 
made by Saadyah even in a moment of irritation. Saadyah derived 
his title of Gaon from David b. Zakkai; and the latter was a per- 
fectly legitimate ruler. Saadyah took the unconstitutional step of 
endeavouring to oust David from the “Headship of the Captivity” 
in favour of a less authorized person.—Hence it is likely that this 
passage is aimed at Saadyah. It is noteworthy that Mas‘udi uses the 
same word “make himself head ” of Saadyah. 

4. “To show that God never leaves his nation without some scholar 
in each age whom he instructs and enlightens, so that he may give 
judgment, instruct it, and manage its affairs aright; my reason for 
writing this is to be found in the gifts which I feel within my soul to 
have been conferred by God on me and it.” 

Here agzin it is impossible to say that Saadyah did not boast in 
this style; but his genuine writings contain little that would justify 
us in supposing that he could be capable of making himself so 
absurd. In the Commentary on Proverbs, p.52, he polemizes at length, 
but in a very different style from this. 

5. “Explanations of the Principles of the Commandments and of 
the Future which I have set forth in this book in an order intelligible 
to any reader. My reason for this is that I see the nation greatly 
needs them.” 

Since Saadyah wrote at length on the Principles of the 613 Pre- 
cepts, and also gave in his Jmanat a graphic account of the future, it 
is difficult to see why the nation needed a further account of these 
matters*®, Surely this paragraph is only meant to ridicule Saadyah's 


1 Litteraturblatt des Orients, 1846, p. 167. 
? Comm. on Sefer Yetsirah ad fin. 
3 That he did treat of the future in the Sefer Ha-Galuy is otherwise attested. 
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account of both. In Book VIII of his Imand@t he fixes the date of 
the end of the world with precision, and describes exactly what 
is going to happen. We shall find this fancifulness ridiculed a little 
later on, and Jephet Ibn Ali the Karaite is delighted to be able 
to say that Saadyah’s “marvellous inventions” have been disproved 
by the event, for the date assigned by him to the world’s end is 
passed. Since such a prophecy can be better ridiculed after it has 
been disproved than before, we shall scarcely be mistaken in sup- 
posing it disproved by the event when this Preface was written ; 
whence the Preface is brought to a later date than 962 A.D. 

6. “ Narrative of the persecution, cruelty, and attempted assassina- 
tion that I endured at the hands of the persons named therein, and 
how I prayed to God, and demanded his help. I have written this to 
provide a model to other just persons who may be persecuted and 
worried by wrongdoers, who are therefore to pray and hold out 
and not flag, nor hasten to conciliate their opponents and to make 
terms with them.” 

Saadyah had a great reputation for being uncompromising: his 
troubles were due to his refusing to countenance injustice. But 
would any man boast of his unwillingness to come to terms? Even 
Caesar, in his Civil War, tries to show that his enemies were un- 
compromising, not he. This passage therefore seems to be satirical ; 
und indeed it would appear from Nathan Babli’s account that 
Saadyah did all he could to avoid a rupture. 

7. “Description with lampoons of each of my persecutors; which 
I was forced to write owing to its being a warning to any one who 
might try to persecute like them, and indeed a warning to them- 
selves, which may induce them to stop and repent.” 

Perhaps this might be a genuine epitome of a paragraph. Yet 
that Saadyah should boast of the sharpness of his tongue seems 
unlikely. In his Jma@nat he speaks without harshness of the Karaite 
doctors whom he refutes. 

He then proceeds to describe the three general sections, which we 
have discussed above.—But could a real book be divided in this style? 
Seven subjects are given seven separate divisions; three others are 
spread over those seven sections; and these three are pure Hebrew, 
correct grammar, and correct logic! A more illogical method of 
dividing a work was surely never suggested. 

Having given us an epitome of his work, the author proceeds to 
boast in the following style’. When the nation read the book and 
the young men learn it, they will gain numerous advantages. They 
will become experts in the Hebrew language, grammar, and logic. 


* Pp. 157-9. 
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Every saint who is tried will learn courage. The nation will thank 
God all the more for never leaving them without an inspired teacher. 
People will know what is going to happen in the future, and in how 
many years the end of the world is coming, for the ignorant do not 
know all this, whereas the wise know it. All these boasts are 
illustrated in Saadyah’s style by quotations from the Bible. 

One of these salutary results is worth noting in particular. “The 
nation will be on their guard in the future against appointing a chief 
save after examination and thorough knowledge'.” This professes to 
be aimed at David b. Zakkai, but it clearly applies to Saadyah himself. 
Saadyah, as we have seen, came to Sora as a stranger, to preside over 
the college; David b. Zakkai excuses the appointment on the ground 
of his imperfect acquaintance with Saadyah. Since Saadyah derived 
his own title from David, it is unlikely that he could have ventured on 
such dangerous ground. 

That Oriental writers boast immoderately of their writings is 
certainly found sometimes to be the fact. But Saadyah does not 
appear to belong to that class. The modest wish with which he 
closes his Commentary on the Sefer Yetsirah is very different from the 
ludicrous self-laudation which the pages before us contain. Hence it 
seems highly improbable that these pages can proceed from any one 
but an enemy of Saadyah’s school. 

‘Having enumerated *,” he now proceeds, “ these ten sections and 
the benefits to be derived from them, I will now explain the reason 
which induced me to interpret it.” 

“My persecutors, seeing that I had composed about them a Hebrew 
book with verse-divisions, points, and accents, began to calumniate 
and say, ‘This is to claim inspiration,’ which is simply to ignore what 
I have said at the beginning’, since I start* by saying that prophecy is 
over. (Two Hebrew fragments are here quoted.) Now he who 
confesses that it is over cannot himself profess it.” 

How are we to reconcile this statement with the foregoing analysis 
of contents? Surely this must have come in section 2. Yet the 
author states most distinctly that these statements were at the 
commencement. 

In the ‘scandalous chronicle’ the charge is put, it would seem, 
in the mouth of David b. Zakkai. “He wrote a book aping the 
Prophets*.” It must be confessed that Saadyah’s answer so far seems 
sound. The point, however, is to nail Saadyah to the confession that 
Prophecy ceased with the Bible; for this, the Karaites think, is sufficient 
to discredit the Mishnah. This very argument is adduced by Salmon 


1 P, 159, 16. 2 Pp. 161, 12. s Js! ez 
. do J5. ® P, 229. 
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b. Yerucham' in his attack on Saadyah. ‘ What right have men like 
ourselves, who are without the Holy Spirit, to transcribe the Oral Law 
and make a Law of it? If it existed in the time of the Prophets, it 
should mention them ;” otherwise, it is of no authority. 

“They say too ‘This book will weaken the hearts of the nation till it 
make them doubt concerning the twenty-four books, and make them 
think these equally recent.’ But this too is ignorance on their part of 
the definition of an inspired book : they define it as a book cut up into 
verses and provided with points and accents; but it is not so; for these 
operations (I mean the verses [&c.])can be performed by any one, as did 
Ben-Sira, and Ben ‘Ira, and the Hasmoneids, and the Africans, none of 
whom professed prophetic power. The true definitions of the prophetic 
books are three: (1) there must be in them a mention of revelation, 
either ‘God spake’ or ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ &c., or mysterious infor- 
mation as in Proverbs, Koheleth, and the Scroll of Esther; (2) the 
author of such a book must be proved to be a prophet by a miracle or 
the testimony of another prophet ; (3) the nation must introduce such 
a book into the number of their sacred books, and hand it down 
together with them. And if these three conditions be wanting, or 
one of them be wanting, such a book is no prophecy: how much more 
then if none of them be found, even as they are not found in this book, 
nor in Ben-Sira’s book, nor in Ben ‘Tra’s, and the like? Such a book 
can by no possibility be called a prophecy.” 

We have had occasion to notice this passage before ; let us suppose 
for a moment that the passage is genuine and the argument intended 
to carry conviction. It certainly seems—but this must be left for 
further development—as if the reason why traditions were not written 
by Mohammedans and Jews was the fear that such writings might be 
confused with the Law. When the points and pauses were invented 
in both cases the danger ceased”; the purpose of the Mohammedan 
pointing was certainly religious, and the Jewish equally certainly so. 
Now is it really credible that Ben-Sira’s book could have been given 
a traditional pointing, without the Talmud knowing a great deal 
about the book? But if it was pointed by some editor in Saadyah’s 
time, could Saadyah have ventured to say that Ben-Sira had pointed 
it? Grant that Saadyah was so anxious to meet the charge of having 
aped the Prophets that he would have grasped at any straw—why 
need he make so astounding a misstatement, when he has in any case 
the book of the people of Kairawan to fall back on? Moreover, we 
have seen that Saadyah knows nothing of this book in his earlier 


? Loe. cit., p. 215. 
* The Mohammedan pausal marks are never used except for the Koran. 
The vowel points are meant to help foreigners to read the Koran. 
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writings ; we have noticed that the author of Chronicle No. VI in Neu- 
bauer’s first collection (p. 167) obtains his knowledge of Ecclesiasticus 
from the Greek: and the author of the Juhasin does likewise. The 
former author, according to Neubauer (who gives good reasons for 
his opinion), lived early in the twelfth century. How is it that the 
Hebrew Ben-Sira has such a meteoric existence ? 

Whether Saadyah pointed his Sefer Ha-Galuy seems uncertain. It 
may be that his employment of the third person instead of the first 
and his use of Biblical phrases was what caused the charge; but the 
statement that the production of such a book would weaken people's 
faith in the authority of the canonical books seems somewhat far- 
fetched, if it be applied to Saadyah’s Apologia pro Vita sua. If on 
the other hand the books ridiculed are the Retranslation of Ecclesias- 
ticus and the Megillath Antiochus, there is more sense in the charge ; 
for that these might conceivably be mistaken for canonical books we 
know only too well by recent experience. 

The author then! proceeds to defend certain expressions which 
he had used of himself by showing that they are used in the Bible 
of knaves, idolaters, &c. He had said of himself ‘ And Saadyah 
supplicated” which they say is an imitation of “And Moses 
supplicated.” But is not the same phrase used in the Bible of an 
idolater like Jehoahaz, “who did evil in the sight of the Lord” ? 
So with “And Saadyah watched” compare the phrase ‘“ Watchers 
of evil.”—Saadyah may have defended himself in this clumsy style ; 
but it is at least as likely that this is a mock defence. The writer 
shows purposely that the phrases used by Saadyah of himself were 
used of the worst villains mentioned in Holy Writ. 

The next charge? is that of tracing his pedigree to Shelah son of 
Judah, when he had remained “all that length of time” without 
claiming descent from him. This too was a real charge if the 
Herem is to be believed. The answer is that he did not state his 
pedigree till it was necessary, and in this he followed the example of 
Benaiah son of Jehoiada, whose pedigree is not given in Samuel or 
Kings, but who is called High-priest in Chronicles! Now what the 
Herem declares is that Saadyah was accused of being no Israelite 
and replied that he was descended from Judah ;—surely his defence 
would rather have been that his Israelitish descent had never been 
questioned till the dispute arose, when, being accused of being 
a foreigner, he had explained how he called himself an Israelite. 
The quibble about Benaiah is evidently in the style of the Gemara; 
but it may be doubted whether the author could have seriously 
urged it. 


1 P. 165. 2 Ibid., 14. 
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Next, he says! “People ask: ‘Why do you praise yourself and 
assert that God has given you knowledge of beasts, plants, minerals, 
stars ?’ &c. The answer is (1) The book is intended for people who do 
not yet know me. (2) It is to prevent the bystanders reflecting on 
my services to the nation, lest he who wishes to do harm may not do 
it, and those who otherwise might be too weak to help may help.” 

These words probably admit of no other rendering; yet surely 
they cannot be serious. Saadyah certainly did possess extraordinary 
knowledge of all the sciences of his time; but he claims omniscience 
because he is writing for strangers! If he had said “for people who 
have not read my works”; but his ground seems to imply that he 
is writing for people on whom he can impose! The second ground, 
of which the original Arabic is given in a note?, is yet stranger; if 
the bystanders do not know him, why should they in any case 
remember his services to the nation? And why should he wish 
-to prevent them? But if the sentence could by any possibility mean 
“in order that they may remember,” &c., it is difficult to see how his 
claim of omniscience could effect this. There would seem to be 
a reference to a miraculous healing which Saadyah either effected 
or failed to effect, and which caused considerable scandal. “For the 
same two reasons I have mentioned my piety and straightforward- 
ness: some of the saints in the Old Testament did the same.” Viz. 
because he is writing for those who do not know him! 

“ Still I only said I had been supplied with some wisdom, not with 
all; then they object to my saying ‘and my being answered from on 
high ’—which is a common phrase in our liturgy. 

“Then * they disapprove of my mutilating my opponents’ names— 
calling David Yiddod, Khalaf Keleb Meth, &c. Surely they might 
remember that it is God’s way to improve the names of his saints, 
e.g. Abraham for Abram, and to disfigure the names of evildoers, 
e.g. Hophra for Pharaoh, Pashhur, meaning ‘curtain of ease’ into 
‘terror round about.’ Similarly to interpret Zeph. ii. 4 aright our 
plan must be to divide the names into two: Ashielon becomes Esh 
‘fire’ and Kalon ‘shame,’ Ashdod Esh ‘fire,’ and Yiddod ‘runs away.’ 
These alterations are intricacies of the language which I have 
imitated in altering my opponents’ names.” 

Derivations of this sort are certainly to be found in the Babylonian 
Gemara; those of the names Tigris and Euphrates given in Berachoth, 
59b, are very like the supposed Saadyah’s. But the great scholar 
who wrote the Commentary on the Sefer Yetsirah is not likely to have 


' Ibid., 22. 
GLAM tall 4 gus WG og ia plist ly Sh2 ul yyclet Lely 
5 P, 167, 14. 
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talked seriously in this way. Moreover how can he claim a privilege 
which according to his own statement is assigned in the Bible to God ? 
Is not this claiming to be a prophet or something higher? The 
question then is whether Saadyah did lampoon his enemies in this 
fashion; and without the real Sefer Ha-Galuy it is impossible to say. 
Very small men do resort to this device ; J. Leclerc in his answer to 
Bentley’s Emendations on Menander and Philemon, called Bentley 
“Thrasonides,” and Burmann “Giton.” Dorville in his Vannus 
Critica called de Pauw “ Pavo,” and was called by his opponent 
“Orbilius” or “ Magistellus”; it is the custom of the Mohammedan 
satirists to call a man whose name is Abu ‘l-Fadl, Abu ’1-Naks, and 
the poems of ‘Umarah of Yemen, recently edited by M. Derenbourg, 
offer several examples of this process. My own edition of Sibt Ibn 
Al-Ta‘awidhi will contain some more. But has any really great man 
condescended to such an expedient ? The epigram of Joseph Scaliger 
on a certain Feuardent, whose name he translates literally Pyri- 
phlegethon, is something like this, but in reality far less degrading. 
The names by which the Jews speak of Christian and Mohammedan 
objects of reverence, e.g. Kalon for Koran, Maccoth for Meccah, 
Pasul for Rasul, are partly intended to conceal their meaning. It 
does not seem to me that the authority of this Preface is sufficient to 
justify us in crediting Saadyah with so silly a trick, and with so 
absurd a defence of it’. 

“T? have not undertaken,” he proceeds, “to answer every charge 
brought against my book; this I leave for the place for discussion 
in the assembly, should it be requisite.”—Saadyah was accused of 
refusing to meet the Karaites at a public discussion. They summoned 
him to do so, but he declined, according to a writer excerpted by 
Pinsker (p. 37). 

“The conduct of my persecutors in seizing on these trivial phrases 
in my book, and neglecting its great virtues, was similar to that 
of Manasseh, king of Judah, in neglecting the miracles, &c. of the 
Law and picking some trivial holes, as e. g. when he said Moses need 
not have given the pedigree of the Edomites, nor have told the story 
of Reuben and the mandrakes.” Here again, be it observed, Saadyah 
falls into his old error of making himself equal to the prophets. 

Then follows his answer to Manasseh, king of Judah, who, he says, 
disgraced himself by such objections. Now the limit between the 
impossible and the possible is not easy to draw; and therefore the 
comments that follow may be serious. Yet I cannot believe it. In 


1 In the scandalous Chronicle (227, 9 sqq.) it is evidently David b. 
Zakkai, not Saadyah, who calls his opponents by fictitious names. 
? P. 169, 22, 
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such of Saadyah’s comments as are accessible he speaks like a scholar 
and a man of sound judgment. “Where the text of the Bible and 
the reason conflict” his principle is “follow the reason.” The 
absurdities that the Sefer Ha-Galuy proceeds to adduce in answer 
to King Manasseh seem more like a satire on the Talmudic style 
of interpretation than anything that Saadyah could have seriously 
put on paper}. 

The genealogies of the Edomites are given for the following 
reason. Some tribes an Israelite was allowed to rob and murder, 
others he was not allowed to rob or murder. When therefore he met 
a man, the Israelite would ask him his pedigree. If the man con- 
fessed to belong to one of the doomed tribes, then the Israelite could 
rob and murder him with a good conscience !—Truly one might have 
requested Saadyah to consider whether in this case his theory about 
the text and the reason had not better be applied. 

As for the verse, “Reuben went out in the days of the wheat 
harvest,” what we have to learn from that is that mandrakes which 
you may take are better for you than fruits which you may not take. 

Having thus happily defended Moses against the attacks of King 
Manasseh, recorded in the Babylonian Gemara, the author proceeds to 
answer some other objections that had been urged against the Penta- 
teuch. A similar criticism has, he says, been made on what Lamech 
said to his wives: f*P OP Onyaw 3s. “But I have answered it. Its 
object is to tell us one of two things. Either that Lamech repented 
of his sin, in order that we may repent of our sins. In this case 
we are to interpret the words affirmatively. If multiple vengeance is 
to be taken on the slayer of Cain, when Cain only slew one man, 
how much more vengeance shall be taken on Lamech, seeing that 
he killed both a man and a child! Consider too that a child cannot 
possibly have deserved to be killed. If, however, we take the words 
negatively, then what we learn is that he declares himself innocent 
of the guilt of Cain. If, he says, merely because Cain repented, 
though he had committed murder, Cain's murderer shall be punished, 
certainly some very dreadful punishment will fall on the murderer of 
Lamech, who has killed neither man nor child! The word child 
is added to suggest a trivial offence. The word ‘5 is negative, as 
in Job vi. 22, where ‘377 is so used.”—A noble specimen of exegesis! 
In explanation (1) we assume that child-murder is a particularly 


1 The passage about King Manasseh occurs B. Sanhedrin, g99b. ‘‘Saad- 
yah ” plagiarizes in part of this passage from B. Hullin,60b. The select 
comments of Saadyah given by Weiss, 1/11, IV, pp. 143-145, bear out the 
above opinion. For Karaite ridicule of the Talmudic exegesis, see Pinsker, 
loc, cit., p. 18. 
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heinous form of murder; in explanation (2) we regard it as a pecca- 
dillo. Then the founder of Hebrew grammar thinks ‘5 can be used 
for “not,” and evidently does not know the meaning of the inter- 
rogative particle. But if we look at the real Saadyah’s translation of 
Job, we find he renders the particles there quite correctly and 
elegantly by atara, “think you?” 

Others criticize the author of Deuteronomy for mentioning (iii. 9) 
that the Sidonians called Hermon Siryon, whereas the Amorites 
called it S’nir. This is an old difficulty, noticed in B. Hullin, 
60 b, and by Rashi ad loc. The import of the supposed Saadyah’s 
answer is not very clear. Apparently he means, “the Hebrew 
name Hermon became applied to the whole mountain, so that the 
part to which it had originally applied could only be identified 
by comparison with the Sidonian and Amorite names.” Thus, 
e.g. the original Hellas was what (say) the Macedonians call 
Thessaly ; now that the name Hellas has extended all over Greece, if 
we wish to know what Homer meant by Hellas, let us find out what 
the Macedonians mean by Thessaly.—That this comment has some 
merit is clear; but few will guarantee that it is serious. 

He then concludes, as is his wont, by boasting of what he has 
accomplished in this line, especially in his refutation of Huyayy 
(as I suppose his name should be spelt) of Balkh, “whose book 
remained (unanswered ?) among our people sixty years.” But the 
phrase “whose book remained among our people sixty years” is 
curious, and must contain some hidden meaning. If these comments 
be all satirical, we are to infer that Saadyah’s refutation of Huyayy 
was no better than his refutation of King Manasseh. 

He is about to commence his translation, but he stops once again 
to treat us to a few dainty bits from the Hebrew books he has 
mentioned so often. Seven are quoted from Ben-Sira; in all these 
something absurd in the phraseology or the thought seems to be 
ridiculed. (1) v. 6d, “and upon the wicked shall his might rest,” not 
a very reverent mode to speak of God. “Might” is a mistranslation 
for “anger.” (2) vi. 5, attention is called to the grammatical errors 
m3 and pode 1 The satire appears most clearly in his quotation 
of xvi. 15, which, he says, is a warning to people not to think too 
little of themselves, or consider themselves of too slight importance, 
which may cause them to sin. He also calls attention to the misuse 
of the phrase 735 OY for “multitude,” which in Num. xx. 20 and 
elsewhere refers to proportional number. The few words that are 
pointed in these verses are all intended to call attention to something 


* Compare the letters collected by Pinsker, 7/5, 25-27, where the wrong 
insertion of the yod is severely criticized. 
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infelicitous. Why the writer chose nothing more ridiculous than 
these verses it is not easy to see: perhaps he wished to keep the 
effect of the supposed Saadyah’s exordium to the Sefer Ha-Galuy 
unmarred. 

Of Eleazar Ben ‘Ira we have spoken already. The second passage 
from his work is “to show us that the obstinate of mankind can only 
be broken by severe pounding”! The verses are: “Not by the hand 
of rocks shall they be broken: for they will soften a sledge-hammer. 
For the kidneys of wheat are to be pounded with a flail, whereas 
a wallet of green ears is cut with the hand.” His third verse is of the 
same intellectual calibre, but very much worse in point of grammar, 
Probably therefore the loss of his writings need cause us no serious 
regret. Ofthe Book of the Five Hasmoneids he selects one point only: 
we are to learn that when a saint invokes God’s assistance, he should 
urge that it is undesirable that the enemy should attribute his success 
to his idol. In other words, the saint should endeavour to work on the 
jealousy of the Divine Being! 

This article has taken up more room than the subject probably de- 
serves. If the leaflet be after all Saadyah’s, then he must come down from 
the pedestal whereon those who study either his life or his writings 
would naturally place him. Many bad qualities appear in this Preface— 
spite, boastfulness, ignorance, meanness, carelessness, stupidity—of 
good qualities it appears impossible to find one. Since in the opinion 
of the impartial Mas‘udi Saadyah gained a brilliant victory over his 
opponents, he had not the excuse of the defeated for writing in this 
style. Whether David b. Zakkai can really have assailed Saadyah 
with the blackguardism of which the scandalous Chronicle makes him 

guilty seems also exceedingly doubtful ; but it appears from history 
that David b. Zakkai was in the wrong from the beginning, and was 
defeated, whence he may perhaps have forgotten the demands of 
dignity and decorum. However, the character of Saadyah’s writings 
and conduct is the very feeblest of the arguments by which the 
genuineness of this Preface has been assailed ; and if in this case, as 
in some others, chronology and common sense are to have no voice, 
I may still fall back on the fact that Steinschneider expressed some 
doubts concerning the genuineness of the Preface. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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THE FRAGMENT OF THE “SEFER HA-GALUY”’.” 


THE editors of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW forwarded to me, 
with the author's consent, a proof of an article on the above subject 
by Prof. Margoliouth, asking me to subjoin any counter-arguments 
I may have to bring forward. Such confidence in the editor of the 
fragment of the Sefer Ha-Galuy makes the latter's duty all the more 
stringent, to discard all preconceived notions in favour of the text 
edited by him, and to approach the question in a purely objective 
spirit. I hope that my readers, and even Prof. Margoliouth himself, 
will admit that I have, at least, endeavoured to be strictly impartial. 

The result arrived at by Prof. Margoliouth in his learned and 
ingenious inquiry is astounding. It amounts to this, that the 
fragment is no fragment at all, but a fabrication by some Karaite, 
composed after the year 962, and intended to serve as a lampoon 
directed against Saadiah Gaon, satirically imitating and parodying 
the latter's philological method and style, and inserting some of 
Saadiah’s opinions. I call such result astounding, because no scholar, 
and probably up to the present moment not even Prof. Margoliouth 
himself, has ever detected this personation ?. 

But this can scarcely serve as an argument against Prof. Margoliouth’s 
assertion, living as we do at a time of most surprising discoveries 
of monuments and MSS., buried in the earth. Why should not, 
for once, a discovery be made in a printed book? It is, therefore, 
purely and simply a question of demonstration. In one respect we 


' [Editorial Note-——Dr. Harkavy wrote the following reply to Prof. 
Margoliouth on the basis of an unrevised proof of the latter’s article. 
Dr. Harkavy was unable to introduce the slight changes in detail which 
the revision of Prof. Margoliouth’s proof entailed. ] 

? Prof. Margoliouth, at the end of his article, refers to an eminent 
authority on Judaeo-Arabic literature, namely, to Steinschneider. But 
he does not notice that the latter expressed his doubts before my edition 
appeared. Afterwards he discussed some personal points occurring in 
the volume of my Studien und Mittheilungen, which deals with Saadiah 
(Berliner’s Magazin, 1892, p. 260), but he does no longer speak of falsifica- 
tion. Nor did the late J. Derenbourg, whose special life-study Saadiah 
was, ever conceive the slightest doubt as to the genuineness of the fragment 
edited by me. 
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must certainly do justice to Prof. Margoliouth, he has not made the 
matter easy for himself. He has, industriously and sagaciously, 
collected a whole arsenal of weapons, and has brought forward a 
number of historical and philological objections, tending, in his 
opinion, to cast suspicion upon the fragment of Ha-Galuy. He 
also, honestly and candidly, has produced his whole critical apparatus, 
particularly such points as were taken from Saadiah’s own writings. 
But there are a few things which Prof. Margoliouth has omitted to 
do, to the detriment of his inquiry. In my monograph on Saadiah’s 
Egron and Galuy I gave, in the introduction to the former, all 
historical data known to me, and quoted all philological data in my 
notes to the text. The latter, however, were not subjoined to the 
Galuy, because the society Mckitze Nirdamim hurried on the publica- 
tion. But, as will be shown below, the short text of the Galuy can 
be explained from references produced in the Egron. It is much to 
be regretted that Prof. Margoliouth, who so thoroughly discusses the 
second part of my work, entirely disregarded the first. He might 
have saved himself much trouble. Besides, he ignores also, inadver- 
tently, of course, several data produced in my second part. 

Before entering in detail upon the proofs brought forward by 
Prof. Margoliouth, I must preface two observations regarding the 
standard of judgment and the methods applied by him. As to the 
standard of morality he applies to the Galuy, we find that he compares 
quantities which are altogether incommensurable. He contrasts the 
calm and delicate tone employed in such works of Saadiah’s as are of 
purely scientific character, to the violent, irritable, and, frequently, 
indecorous tone met with in the Galuy, without considering how 
different Saadiah’s position was in either case. It is in most cases 
easy for us, who write our works, even our polemical writings, whilst 
seated in our comfortable studies in complete tranquillity of mind, to 
preserve calmness and politeness. This Saadiah also understood, and 
acted accordingly in his scientific works, But now consider the 
position of a man who, having risen, through his merits, to the 
pinnacle of social distinction, became involved in a struggle with a 
dishonest but powerful opponent. He succeeds at first in overthrowing 
his enemy, but afterwards succumbs to the latter’s unscrupulous 
machinations and those of his party. Insulted, and even personally 
maltreated, Saadiah is obliged to wander about homeless, compelled 
to hide himself to save his life. This not being enough, mud was 
thrown at him in public manifestoes and lampoons; the filthiest 
slanders were levelled at him, and he was threatened with moral 
annihilation. Are we entitled to expect such a man to preserve 
polite and parliamentary speech when replying to such opponents ? 
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What should we think of a musical critic, acquainted with Tamberlik’s 
and Mazini’s melodious song as heard in the theatre, who afterwards 
hearing them howl and screech in an unnatural voice when attacked 
in a forest by robbers and murderers, would come to the conclusion 
that these cannot be the same persons? On such occasions it is 
always as well to think of the Talmudic apophthegm DBN3 DIN PS 
YS Nyva (baba Bathra, 16b). 

In another respect also, the standard applied by Prof. Margoliouth 
has not taken the right direction; namely, in regard to the philo- 
logical side of the question. Of course, if we were to take into 
consideration the newest edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Dictionary, 
together with the most recent comparative grammar of Semitic 
languages, bearing in mind at the same time our conceptions of 
style and poetical composition, it would be very easy to show that 
the fragment of the Ha-Galuy, seen in the light of the above-mentioned 
guides, appears to be an abnormal and tasteless production. But the 
question obtains quite a different aspect on considering that we deal 
with a product of the beginning of the tenth century, when Chayyug’s 
great discoveries as to the triliteral nature of Hebrew roots, and the 
rerba quiescentia and defectiva were still entirely unknown; when the 
Arabic-Spanish school of poetry had not yet arisen, when the Paje- 
tanim were still the only masters of Hebrew poetry, and Kalir’s 
productions were held to be standard works. That such were the 
conditions of the time can be seen from the first half of my work, 
cf. infra, and they account for the character of the Galuy, which thus 
presents nothing strange or striking. Considered in the light of the 
grammatical and stylistic knowledge of the time, it rather turns out 
to be a tolerable poetical production. More than this. Even if 
Saadiah’s name had not been mentioned, an intimate acquaintance 
with Saadiah’s grammatical and exegetical views, and with such of 
his works as have already been printed, should be sufficient to point 
to him as the author of the fragment of Galuy. All this will be 
further shown in detail. 

After these preliminary remarks, we proceed to examine Prof. 
Margoliouth’s objections to our text, and to see whether they really 
possess the value he ascribes to them. I shall observe the same 
order as he follows in his article. 

1. Prof. Margoliouth asserts that, had the Galuy been translated 
into German or English, it would not have been taken notice of in 
connexion with the Ben Sira controversy ; but since we possess it 
only in the Arabic original, and in a faulty Hebrew translation, 
alleged to be the work of a relation of Firkovich, the difficulty to 
form a judgment is considerably increased for many who are 
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interested in Ben Sira. I am very grateful to Prof. Margoliouth, 
that, in spite of my distinct notice (p.149, and note 2 ibid.) that the 
Hebrew translation is mine, and that, at the time, I had not yet 
before me the one composed by a grandson of Firkovich, he yet 
asserts the contrary, probably, for the purpose of attenuating my 
fault. I have committed some errors of translation; these I have 
afterwards noted myself for the most part, and were at the time also 
noted by others (Prof. Bacher and Dr. Porges in R. EB. J.). Not 
a single error of mine has, however, hitherto been discovered, which 
bears any reference to the genuineness of the Arabic original, which 
after all should be of the most importance to Prof. Margoliouth. But 
if no error of that nature occurs in my translation, and the Hebrew 
tongue in which it is composed must be known to all those scholars 
who alone can have a voice and a vote in the Ben Sira and Galuy 
questions, it is difficult to understand why a German or English 
translation of the Galuy would have been of particular use for 
Prof. Margoliouth’s assertion. Can the Krethi and Plethi, can those 
who possess English and German but have no knowledge of Hebrew, 
express an opinion on such a complicated question, which enters so 
deeply into philology and Hebrew etymology ? And what value would 
such opinion have for a man of Prof. Margoliouth’s strict philological 
training ? 

2. Prof. Margoliouth looks for, and finds, support in an Arabic 
author, Abulfaradsh Ibn-Alnadim, who wrote about 987; his work 
Fihrist contains also additions leading up to the year 399= 1008-9 
(vid. Fliigel’s preface, p. xii). This author gives a list of the 
Hebrew canonical writings, and another list of Saadiah’s works. The 
former he says that he received from one of the most distinguished 
Jews (ondsxex }2), but he does not give the authority from which 
he derived the second. 

Whosoever knows anything about information from Arabic sources 
as to Hebrew literature should be able to gauge the value that is 
to be attributed to it, even if produced by otherwise trustworthy 
Mahommedan writers. It would be certainly an easy matter for 
Prof. Margoliouth to compile a thick volume about curiosities of that 
kind. Besides, if we wish to utilize the notice in the way of proof, 
we can only do so by accepting Prof. Margoliouth’s many conjectures 
at the same time. Both lists of Abul-Faradsh were presumably given 
him by the same Jew. This Jew, who praises Saadiah, was pre- 
sumably either a pupil or a follower of the latter. But a pupil or 
follower of Saadiah’s would presumably also have known Ben Sira 
if the master had made use of him. If therefore that pupil had 
known anything about Ben Sira, he would presumably have given 
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information about him to the said Arabic author, who would have 
given him a place in his list. 

But apart from the many-storied construction of this hypothesis, 
which deprives it of all force of demonstration in a controversial 
question, all its constituent parts are improbable in themselves. In 
the first place, the two lists can hardly have originated from the 
same source; for the Arabic author designates in the first list 
‘‘a distinguished Jew” as his authority, but in the second list, which 
follows immediately after, he refers to the opinion of “the Jews” 
at large cme Dy), and not to that of “the same Jew,” as is 
the custom with Arabic authors. In the second place, both lists 
scarcely originate from a pupil or learned follower of Saadiah’s. As 
to the first list—apart from linguistic blunders, such as, for instance, 
PIDIN (pl. NNPIDIN) for PDD, INDI (pl. NNOND3) for MPSA, PSD 
for DYDD Ww, 5p for adn (probably not status constructus as 
Fliigel conjectures, but an Aramaic form), &c.—the statement that 
the Torah consists of five parts, each of which is divided into two books 
Gap x pnd 52 ppp oNxnSN fins wm) Ayninds), can hardly 
have been made by a learned Jew. Nor is it at all possible that 
the notice, that Moses was the author of the Mishna, can have 
originated from a pupil of Saadiah’s who was acquainted with the 
latter’s writings, for Saadiah himself distinctly names Jehudah 
Hanasi as the author of the Mishna. Fliigel’s' conjecture to Fihrist 
(ii. 2) that Deuteronomy = 774M 73D is meant here, is untenable ; 
for, firstly, the Arabic author had already mentioned the jive books 
of Moses, and, secondly, it would contradict the description of the book 
as given in J’ihrist, where it is stated: ‘‘ the Jews take from this book 
their jurisprudence, the laws and the sentences; it is a comprehensive 
work in the Chaldaean and Hebrew language” (WX j75nD» 7201 
Seay) WIS ANId) Waa axn> wy oNSMNdsy ywher apadse ody). 
This description can only apply to Mishna and Talmud, as Prof. 
Margoliouth also assumes. 

The second list can, as little as the first, belong to a pupil of 
Saadiah’s or to anybody who was intimately acquainted with his 
works, for it contains several absurdities, which, evidently, have 
their origin in ignorance and misunderstanding. Thus we know 
now, that Saadiah wrote, in the first instance, the Arabic translation 
of the Pentateuch, accompanied by a very diffuse commentary, of 
which latter fragments have been preserved in MSS., and quotations 
in Rabbinite and Karaite writings. Subsequently there arose the need 
of a translation only, without a commentary. Saadiah himself names 
the former work in the preface to his translation (ed. Derenbourg, 
p. 4) Wa25x mmndsy wosn aNn3, and the latter (ibid.) WON INN2 
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minds: yoD3. The latter is described in Fihrist as: "YON INND 
my xa NPD Awnds. But instead of the former we find in the 
list something which makes no sense: “ Explanation (or translation) 
of the third book of the second half of the Torah with commentary ” 
(mawy Aaninds jo 7aNbe ayads po Adsads sapds oan axn3). 
This could only have been written by an ignorant man, who had no 
knowledge of Saadiah's chief exegetical work ; for, in the first place, 
the Pentateuch is not divided into halves (}¥3) but into books 
(ANBDN, 16D). Secondly, it contradicts Abul-Faradsh’s own notice, 
as given above, that each of the five books of the Torah contained 
two books; consequently, the third book can only be the first half 
of Exodus, which, again, cannot belong to the latter half of the 
Torah. Thirdly, we know that Saadiah’s large commentary com- 
prised the whole of the Pentateuch, a fact of which a pupil or 
follower of Saadiah’s cannot possibly have been ignorant. Again, 
we find in the list an altogether fabulous book. which in Fihrist 
has the title of ‘‘ Book of explanation (or translation) of the sentences 
of David” (7187 DNINNS WDAN ANXN3S). Whatever may be the origin 
of this notice, it is enough to stamp the informant as ignorant in 
Judaicis and not as a pupil of Saadiah. After such examples, we 
cannot be surprised to meet with yet another curiosity in the same 
list, namely, a book of Saadiah’s entitled : ‘“‘ Book of parables, divided 
into ten sections” (RNONPD wy im SxAoxdx axns). Several con- 
jectures have been made as to the origin of this false notice; at any 
rate, the curiosum belongs to the original of the Fihrist, for the MSS. 
offer no various readings. Consequently its author can scarcely have 
been a pupil of Saadiah. One might object, that, after all, it is 
possible that the Jew had given Abul-Faradsh correct information, 
which, however, became corrupt by the latter's fault. This is, of 
course, possible.. But even if we grant this, we are not able to make 
any use of the corrupt notices, and, at all events, the Arabic author 
loses all value for demonstrative purposes, such as Prof. Margoliouth 
is inclined to attribute to him. 

3. Nor can I find any grounds for assuming, with Prof. Margoliouth, 
that a pupil or a follower of Saadiah would have inserted Ben Sira 
in his list. The first list only enumerates the canonical writings 
of the Jews, but the Talmud distinctly excludes the book of Ben Sira 
from the Canon (Babli Sanhedrin, 100 b and Jerush., X, 1), and allows 
only citation of beautiful sayings andy »5u) out of it. The same 
is found in Midrash Rabba, Koheleth, sub fin., and times out of number 
we find, in the old Jewish literature, the Canon quoted as the twenty- 
four books (DW) AYIIN), to the exclusion of the Apocrypha. 
Saadiah himself, in our fragment of the Galuy, points out that Ben 
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Sira, and the other books quoted by him, were secular books, and 
then we are to expect a pupil of his to count the Ben Sira in his list 
of canonical books! The only non-canonical book mentioned in the 
Fihrist, the Mishna, is only quoted in parenthesi, because it was 
alleged to have belonged to Moses. The Christians, on the other 
hand, always used to embody the Apocrypha in their Bibles, and 
for this reason Ben Sira is in the Fihrist also enumerated among the 
Christian holy writings. 

4. Another proof that Saadiah could not have possessed the 
Ben Sira in the Hebrew original, Prof. Margoliouth believes to 
find in the circumstances that the author of the so-called Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel knew nothing of the Hebrew text and only knew 
the translation. But I do not think this argument to be valid, 
for the author of the said Chronicles lived, either in South 
Italy, according to Dr. Neubauer’s conjecture, or, as Dr. Gaster 
recently tried to prove in his learned introduction to the Chronicles 
of Jerahmeel, p. xlvi, in Spain; at any rate, in Europe. He drew 
his information from Latin or Greek sources’. On the other 
hand, as I tried to show (pp. 198-203, a point not noticed by Prof. 
Margoliouth), Saadiah most likely discovered the original of Ben 
Sira, after his dismissal from office, among the hidden treasures 
of the Academy of Sura, together with the Book of the Jubilees, 
and other apocryphal writings, about which discovery contemporary 
information is extant (cf. Kirchheim’s Commentary to the Chronicle 
of the Tenth Century, p. 36, and the parallel passages alleged, ibid. 
in the marginal note). The name 0°33 (Apocrypha) had therefore, 
at that time, its real meaning in Babylonia. How could it, therefore, 
have been possible, for a European author, to make use of the original 
Ben Sira which was hidden in Babylonia? He had to be contented 
with European sources. 

5. Prof. Margoliouth creates difficulties for himself where there 
are none, and in spite of my having satisfactorily explained every- 
thing. Namely, Saadiah’s words: “I was then in Irak,” refer to 
his first visit to Babylonia, at the beginning of the twenties of 
the tenth century, when he arrived there for the purpose of, con- 
jointly with the Exilarch, David, and the chief of the Academy of 
Pumbeditha, Cohen-Zedek, bringing to a conclusion the struggle 
with the Palestinian Pretender, Ben Meir (vide my Studies, &c., 1. ¢., 
pp. 212-224). Of course, Saadiah returned home after the strife had 


1 I wish to notice, en passant, that the original form ym (Onias) is not, 
as it is believed, taken from the Greek, but from the Talmud (Megiilah, 
10 a, Menachot, 109 a). This name is probably Theophor, and identical 
with pny, only in the sense of a prayer: ‘‘God be gracious!” 
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been concluded and Ben Meir defeated. There is therefore an 
interval of thirteen years between Saadiah’s first visit (921-2) and the 
time that he composed the Galuy (934-5), as I have fully shown 
(ibid., pp. 145,229). Prof. Margoliouth takes no notice whatever of all 
this, he puts irrelevant questions, gives useless answers, and invents 
unsuitable chronological data. He also tries to prepare artificial 
difficulties regarding the Galuy fragment, where everything is in 
perfect order, whilst, at the same time, he commits several small 
errors and inaccuracies, which are here of particular significance. 
Thus the date of Ben Meir’s letter is not, as Prof. Margoliouth states, 
923, nor even 924, but 1233 of the Seleucidean era = 921-2. There 
is just as little contradiction between the expressions “in Irak,” and 
“in Bagdad,” as there would be between “in England,” and “in 
London.” The former is a more general, the latter a more special 
expression. The Arabic Jews always use the term prays for 
Babylonia, in contradistinction to onwds, Palestine (Syria). The 
Arabic geographers also identify the same. Thus e.g. Yakut, in his 
geographical dictionary (ed. Wiistenfeld, III, 631), writes: sox in 
Sara pox panydea ands pe Sy S55 Saxe im omy mands. 
The expression DY 3 3319 (l.c., p. 233, 1. 12) does not mean ‘an 
unknown man,” as Prof. Margoliouth translates it, but “of an 
unknown family,” “of low descent,” in contrast to the preceding 
(1. 11) INMHYWHI 3333, “honoured through his family,” “of honourable 
descent.” 

6. The above-mentioned circumstance that Saadiah had found the 
original Ben Sira, in 934-5, in the library of the Academy of Sura, 
serves also as a reply to Prof. Margoliouth’s questions : why Saadiah 
never mentions Ben Sira, either in his commentaries to the Proverbs, 
or to Sefer Yetzira, or in his nsonondy 3nn3, for these works were 
written before 934. The commentary to Sefer Yetzira dates from the 
year 931 (ed. Lambert, pp. 52-76), the nsannxds INND was written 
in the year 933 (ed. Laudauer, p. 72), and there are several indica- 
tions to show that the commentary to the Proverbs was written even 
earlier than this. It is also possible that the Gaon, on account of 
the aforementioned semi-prohibition in the Talmud, had at first 
scruples against citing from the apocryphal work unnecessarily. After 
he had been violently attacked by his opponents, because of his first 
edition of the Galuy, he permitted himself to make use of Ben Sira 
as a weapon of defence, since the book contains irrefragable proofs, 
that already in ancient times non-canonical books had the external 
attributes of canonical writings, and that, therefore, no reproach 
could be made him that he had given these attributes to his “ book 
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of the Exiled ” (for this meaning of Sefer Ha-Galuy, vid. infra). The 
former alternative appears, however, more likely. 

7. Saadiah was of opinion that the punctuation and accentuation 
belonged to the period of the second temple, probably to the school 
of the ancient Soferim. According to the results of modern historic- 
critical investigations, this was an erroneous view, for we can now 
maintain, with tolerable certainty, that our system of punctuation 
and accentuation did not exist before the second half of the sixth 
Christian century. Saadiah, as a scientific man, and also, because in 
all matters religious he took the Talmudic-Rabbinical Judaism for 
his guide, did not attribute any sacredness or obligatory function to 
the punctuation and accentuation, which is not mentioned in the old 
Rabbinical literature, although certain uncritical writers are of a 
different opinion. Thus, for instance, the author of the Manuel 
du lecteur, edited by the late Derenbourg (the real title being NIN 
is2'NN), Moshe Hanakdan, the Karaite Jehuda Hadasi, &c., who 
maintain that the punctuation and accentuation were delivered to 
Moses from Mount Sinai. The same view was only recently defended 
with much acumen and learning by Jacob Bachrach, now deceased, 
in a work of two volumes (Ow oy mbanewr, Warsaw, 1897). 
Saadiah’s opponents evidently embraced this same view as to the 
obligatory sacredness of the punctuation and accentuation. They 
reproached him bitterly with having dared to provide his productions 
with the holy attributes of the ancient Prophets. Apart, therefore, 
from the erroneous view, shared also by Saadiah, that the punctuation 
and accentuation belonged to antiquity, the Gaon’s opponents com- 
mitted another important error. Namely, they confused the notions 
of ancient and holy, an error which Saadiah avoids. We see the latter, 
in his interpretation of Scripture, frequently deviate from the con- 
ception of the accentuation, we also find that, although usually 
following the Targum of Onkelos and the Halachic exegesis of the 
Talmud, he very frequently opens up a way for himself, and, in his 
explanation of the text, deports himself in quite an independent 
manner in the face of the Agadic interpretation. Of course, a sound 
critique must, on this point, unhesitatingly side with the Gaon of 
Sura. It is, therefore, surprising that Prof. Margoliouth commits 
here the same error as Saadiah’s opponents, and the inconsistent 
Ibn Ezra. He also confuses the notions of old and sacred. The drift 
of Saadiah’s argumentation is that, in spite of the antiquity of the 
points and the accents, they are, nevertheless, not holy, as shown by 
the examples of Ben Sira and other secular writings. Prof. Margoliouth 
protests against this, and maintains that, if old, they must be holy 
and must not be meddled with, but if they are not holy, and if it is 
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permitted to deal freely with them, in the way the Gaon evidently 
does, in that case they must be young and of late origin. Prof. 
Margoliouth moves in reference to Saadiah in a vicious circle. In 
doing so, he entirely disregards that it is possible to consider the 
whole system of punctuation and accentuation as extremely old, and 
even as traditional, without, at the same time, believing in the 
traditional transmission of the points and accents of every word. 
Rashi’s grandson, Jacob Tam, was certainly not more broad-minded 
than Ibn Ezra, and yet he writes unhesitatingly that the punctators 
and Massoretic writers have committed errors (O°J7P37 \yo.— nya, 
ed. Filipowsky, pp. 11, 12). 

The evidences which Prof. Margoliouth thinks he has found in 
the Gaon’s commentaries to the Proverbs and to Sefer Yetzira for the 
lateness of the points and accents, are without force. In the former 
(ed. Derenbourg, p. 52) Saadiah accuses the new opponents (the 
Karaites), that, whilst the Rabbinites had fixed the number of chapters 
verses, and words of the Bible, of which they had established the 
correct divisions, and noted how many times each word occurs 
therein, not a single one of the new opponents had been concerned 
in establishing the biblical text, the plene and defective, and the 
grammatical changes of the forms of words. The latter term may 
include the various forms of words in respect to conjugations and 
declensions, and also, in respect to punctuation and accentuation, 
for the Massora deals with both. It appears unintelligible how any 
indication of the lateness of punctuation and accentuation can be 
found in this remark. It is true, Saadiah afterwards deals specially 
with the Halachic traditions. But this proves, that, granted even 
Prof. Margoliouth’s assumption that by the word ndNSWN) the vowels 
are meant, the latter do not rank the same as the Halacha, and are 
not obligatory like the latter. But this only confirms the view 
developed in the Galuy as the profane character of the punctuation, 
in which there is nothing sacred. But there is no allusion here to its 
lateness. 

Nor can anything be found in the passages quoted by Prof. 
Margoliouth from Saadiah’s commentary to Sefer Yetzira, which 
would in any way contradict the views expressed in the Galuy. 
His objections to the method of reckoning the vowels among the 
letters can only be assented to. It is very doubtful whether the 
words NA¥YYNW Pps, at the end of the commentary, ought to be 
translated, with Prof. Margoliouth, “a grammar of their sacred books.” 
We should rather take it, with the editor Lambert, to mean: com- 
prendre le détail des préceptes (de Dieu); for neither in the f38, nor 
anywhere else, is mention made by Saadiah of an ancient Hebrew 
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grammar. Moreover, if Prof. Margoliouth’s translation were correct, 
the term yRwde NN ppt or wwe And pript would be 
required. But granted even that Prof. Margoliouth’s translation is 
right, yet it would be impossible to conclude from the circumstance 
that Saadiah attributed the establishment of the rules of grammar to 
the same scholars who transmitted the laws and the oral tradition, 
or, in other words, to the oldest Talmudical Rabbis, that according to 
the Gaon the points were rather Jate than ancient. 

8. As to Eleazar ben Irai, I willingly admit, as I have already 
observed (1. c., pp. 204-5), that the reason why Saadiah attributed 
to him a saying of Ben Sira is still unknown. I only wish to add 
here, that there is a possibility, that in the copy of Ben Sira, which 
was in the hands of the Gaon, the first three chapters, or, at least, 
the sheet containing the third chapter, was missing, or that, by an 
error of the copyist, verses 20-21 had been omitted, and that therefore 
Saadiah quoted these verses in the way they were transmitted by the 
said Eleazar. But whatever the cause may have been, the fact that 
this same passage was quoted in the commentary to Sefer Yetzira in 
the name of Eleazar shows that Saadiah had before him a work of 
Eleazar’s in which that passage occurred, and that he had forgotten 
the citation from Ben Sira as mentioned in the Talmud and the 
Midrash. Such a lapse of memory on the part of the Gaon in the 
year 931 (commentary to Sefer Yetzira) may very well have recurred 
in 934 (Ha-Galuy). Under no consideration can this accident con- 
stitute a reason for suspecting the genuineness of the Galuy fragment, 
in which we also become acquainted with two verses from Eleazar's 
own production. These latter are all the more interesting, because 
they belong to those literary productions that served Saadiah himself 
as a pattern of elevated style. I see from Prof. Margoliouth’s Essay 
that the verse, or verses, quoted in the name of Eleazar, occur also 
in Dr. Schechter’s edition of Ben Sira. (That edition is, unfor- 
tunately, not accessible to me, and I must, therefore, refrain in these 
observations from discussing the “ Ben Sira” itself.) But I do not 
know in how far the verse in Dr. Schechter’s edition is in accord 
with that quoted in Ha-Galuy, and in the commentary to Sefer 
Yetzira, in which the text is in complete agreement (except for the 
unimportant difference that in the latter $3 occurs, instead of the 
second DX in the former). Prof. Margoliouth completely ignores my 
conjecture (1 ¢., p. 204), that the Eleazar mentioned in Yerushalmi, 
Chagiga (66d, 73), Bereshith Rabba (c. 8), and Tanchuma, Miketz 
(ch. 10), who produced citations from Ben Sira, was, perhaps, identical 
with Eleazar Ben Irai. I will add here two more sentences of 
Eleazar’s, which seem to have been taken from Ben Sira: by inn 
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yon by YWOYHY DIN (Babli Pesachim, 119 b, cf. Ben Sira, ed. Bensew, 
XLI, 27, 8539 poYp NONI NIA); and Myd Adan ow opr pdiyd 
(Babli Sanhedrin, 44), cf. Ben Sira, ibid., XVII, 11: Poon xd sy 


xby xnpy). 

g. Prof. Margoliouth takes things very easy in respect to the book 
of the Maccabees, which is quoted in Ha-Galuy. He simply ignores 
everything set forth by me (l.c., pp. 208-9). He disregards the 
mention of Megillat Beth Hashmonai in the Halachot Gedalot, to which 
attention was already drawn by Rappoport, and which passage in the 
latest critical edition of that work (Warsaw, 1874, p. 282) was carefully 
noted by me. He only consults the notoriously late recension of the 
Vatican manuscript, into which an obvious mistake has crept, which 
was already pointed out by the editor (p. 615, note 9), and observes in 
a dictatorial manner: “but this is an error.” Prof. Margoliouth 
should be a little more cautious in matters of Jewish literature when 
dealing with Rappoport. 

Again, Prof. Margoliouth makes no mention whatever of the 
evidence of Nissim of Kairouan in NYWYDN IHD (written about 1030- 
50), which was also referred to by Rappoport and by myself. In the 
Hebrew translation of that work, hitherto known, the Book of the 
Maccabees is called ‘s2own nd. But according to the Arabic 
original, discovered by me, the title was ‘NIOWN 3 nbio (Stein- 
schneider-Festschrift, Hebrew part, p.19); almost the same as in Halachot 
Gedalot. It is known that, in the latter work, the authorship of the 
book is ascribed to the elders of the schools of Shammai and Hillel. 
Let us now see how Nissim expresses himself about it: N? ‘IND 
Nm WEN) ND ND APS 'D yoie Fonds mi Ayn 35 jo mdSy 
mypsn mo ND) ssspen ya nd anos ndio bay pip iA ND ND 
pods 1p powder ands oy i apo spp pwy aysinde 
sor anno 54 jNE NMI hand Tewer (“1 shall not neglect 
to tell in this book the events that happened to the nation, when 
they were in distress and were rescued, with the exception of such 
as have already been described, as for instance the Megillat Esther and 
the Megillat Bni Hashmonai, and all that is found in the twenty-four 
books about the oppressions and misfortunes that have befallen the 
fathers and the patriarchs and from which they were delivered ; for 
all this has been described already and is found everywhere”). 
Consequently, this testimony of Nissim proves that as early as the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the Book of the Maccabees was 
already universally known in eastern countries as the biblical books. 
This fact is confirmed also by old oriental MSS. of our book and of 
prayer-books in which the latter is embodied in connexion with the 
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feast of Hanucah. I noted such MSS. from Yemen from the beginning 
of the fourteenth century (l.c., p. 209) ; afterwards, I had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing MSS. of that book which date, at the latest, from 
the twelfth century, but belong more likely to the eleventh. Such 
data have, after all, quite a different value from that of an occasional 
phrase of Jellinek’s that the book was a later liturgical work, a phrase 
quoted by Prof. Margoliouth with evident complacency. From the 
present standpoint of Jewish science we can rather maintain that 
the Book of the Maccabees was just as little composed for liturgical 
purposes (and in the Middle Ages forsooth !) in order to be read on 
Hanucah as the Pentateuch was written for the purpose of being 
recited at prayers, or the Prophetical books for the sake of the 
Haphtarot, or the Book of Esther for the Purim liturgy. In the 
first place, there is no trace in the book itself of any liturgical use, 
else it would have concluded with some form of prayer for the 
present and the future times (something like “as the Lord has 
helped us miraculously at the time of the Maccabees, so may he,” 
&c.); secondly, in that case, the liturgical use of the book would 
have been much more extended. But we find that it is not in use 
at all in western countries, and the writers on decisions and ritual 
do not know it; only Isaiah di Trani, the older, who lived in the 
thirteenth century, quotes it, and even in the east, it was only very 
sparingly made use of in the liturgy. The inference is obvious, that 
it was not written for liturgical purposes but as an historical work. 
Thirdly, up to the present time, we know of no historical book 
written in the Middle Ages in pure Aramaic (Seder Olam Suta, Seder 
Tanaim Ve-Amoraim, and the Epistle of Sherira Gaon were written 
in the mixed Talmudic-Aramaic dialect). For this reason also we must 
assume that the Book of the Maccabees belongs to antiquity. The 
positive assertion of the Halachot Gedalot, that the work belonged 
to the schools of Shammai and Hillel, is therefore by no means 
objectionable ; it is much more objectionable to declare that a work, 
which was already considered as ancient at about the middle of the 
eighth century, was a late compilation of the Middle Ages. Not a 
single alleged indication of a late authorship, which Prof. Margoliouth 
tries to establish by the aid of philology, can be decisive of anything 
in regard to our question, for it is impossible for us, at the present 
time, to maintain categorically, that such and such a word, which 
is at the present day known to us only from kindred Semitic dialects, 
could not have been in colloquial use in Palestine in the first 
Christian century. Many words in the Mishnah and Gemare can 
only be explained by us with the aid of Arabic, but nobody will 
therefore assert, that this points to Mahommedan influence. In 
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addition to this, there is the circumstance that as yet no restoration 
of the text of the Book of the Maccabees acccording to the oldest 
and best MSS. has been undertaken, so that it is possible, that some 
words have found their way into it from the hands of later copyists. 
But if the work belongs undoubtedly to antiquity and not to the 
Middle Ages, it would be historically unjust to demand of Saadiah, 
that he ought to have recognized it to be non-Maccabean, according 
to the light of the critical aids at our disposal. He produces the 
grounds that induced him to attribute to Abraham no more than 
the ideas contained in the Sefer Yetzira, but not the text as it stands ; 
these grounds could be discovered even at his time, but not those 
which prove that the book in question was not Maccabean. And if 
he himself did not believe in a Maccabean authorship of the work, 
he might, for all that, have made use of it as an argument against his 
enemies, believing as they did in the latter. It was, at any rate, good 
enough for them, their reproaches and accusations against the Gaon 
were thus proved to be unfounded. 

10. We have now arrived at that part which should form the main 
point in Prof. Margoliouth’s criticism, namely, the philological part. 
I have already alluded to it, but it deserves to be more specially dealt 
with. I called the philological side of the question the most important 
one, because if treated scientifically, and with regard to a Babylonian 
writer of the tenth century in the position of Saadiah, it cannot 
possibly rest on purely personal ideas and considerations of that 
which is fit and unfit, proper and improper, &c. Nor can a 
philological critique base itself upon hypothetical, mere arbitrary 
chronological, or moral combinations, &c., by the aid of which 
a literary controversy can scarcely be finally decided. On the other 
hand, it is easy for so thorough a Semitical linguist as Prof. 
Margoliouth categorically to prove with the aid of documents, from 
a philological standpoint, that which is possible and that which is 
impossible. For the literary monuments of each epoch and of each 
writer are, on the whole, known and recognized by the students. 
We might therefore expect that the chief attack against the Galuy 
fragment would be made from that quarter, should we really have 
a supposititious document before us. For, not even the most subtle 
falsifier of texts has as yet succeeded in imitating his counterfeit 
productions so artificially, that the critique could not detect in it 
some treacherous weak point. Unfortunately, Prof. Margoliouth has 
refrained from making use in his criticism of those decisive points 
which. are offered us in the history of the Hebrew language, of the 
development of the Hebrew poetical style, of the observation of 
the mannerisms of the neo-Hebrew writers in general, and of those 
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of the tenth century in particular. More than that, Prof. Margoliouth 
forgot, most peculiarly, to take into consideration the philological 
position and the poetical style of Saadiah himself, notwithstanding 
the fact, that these are the most momentous ones in regard to our 
question, and should occupy the principal place. Instead of this, 
he again enters on excursions into remote and vague subjects, and 
is contented with referring to conjectures, and even to incorrect 
assertions. 

I shall therefore be permitted to make some introductory remarks 
on these points :— 

(a) It is known that Abu Zacaria Jahia Chajjug (at the end of the 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century) was the first to 
make the important discoveries of the triliterate nature, and of 
quiescence and defectiveness, of Hebrew roots. Until that time, bi- 
literal, and even monoliteral roots were universally assumed, and there 
existed a rule, that radical letters could never disappear in the 
various grammatical permutations of the roots. Consequently, the 
absence of one or another letter in the words of the Bible proves 
that such letter could not have belonged to the root, but was merely 
an additional (servile) one. They therefore considered the verba 
quiescentia and defectiva as biliteral roots. This is not only illustrated 
by numerous instances taken from the Pajetanim, proofs of which 
can be found in the appendices to Zunz’s Synagogale Poesie, but 
Saadiah distinctly enunciates it (in the first part of my work, p. 57, 
ver. 25 of the Egron). It was also recognized by his opponent 
Mubashir (ibid., pp. 71-73), by Ben Asher and Menachem ben Saruk 
(n73n, passim), and Dunash does not object to it. It is easy to 
verify from the above-mentioned lists of Zunz, that the Gaon acted 
upon that principle in his poetry, which, to him, was identical with 
Pijut (vid. infra), e.g. 18 (from ANN; WNN, Num. xxxiv. 7), 73 (from 
333, thus also Kalir), th (for 71M, like Kalir), DY (for AVY, like Kalir), 
wy (for AWY, like Kalir), 18 (for M¥, like Jose ben Jose and Kalir), 
MY (for NY’, N¥I, like Kalir), W&% (for wv). These examples Zunz 
took from the Gaon’s M3, Md 9’ Nn, and NWN, which are 
printed in DI OTP DN 1 Wd pap (Berlin, 1856). We could 
add now several other instances from Saadiah’s NWN, printed by 
the late Kohut; e.g. jM (for 73M, like Kalir), Pm (for Ppn), YH (for 
M¥5, like Kalir), °¥ (for V3", like 7S’ “5D and Kalir), 7 (from 7, 
like Kalir and Ben Asher). 

(4) We know now that the Gaon had a deep respect for the 
Pajetanim, Jose ben Jose, Jannai, and particularly for the prolific 
Eleazar Kalir. This appears from the passages collected in the first 
part of my work (pp. 51, 107-110), in which he calls them “the 
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ancient poets” (poids xnyety), and “the excellent poets” awe 
posxpby), He quotes examples from their poems in his dictionary, 
written especially for the use of poets (/28). We noticed before 
that he imitated Jose and Kalir in his liturgical poetry. But in his 
secular rhetorical epistles he also followed Kalir’s style (NON jN3 
~2°NDI *D 3n33) ; this is evident from his commentary to the Sefer 
Yetzira (p. 23; where the correct reading seems to be NIIN3 ‘INN, 
from the Talmudical 30M, 73°DN). Saadiah’s method was the same 
as that of the Pajetanim, who sought to increase and expand the 
Hebrew vocabulary by the creation of new, and often unsuccessful 
forms of nouns and verbs, by the frequent use of hapax legomena, and 
by employing Targumic and Talmudical terms. Besides the great 
number of examples of words of that kind used by the Gaon, which 
have already been given (1. c.), and which could be considerably aug- 
mented, we know now, that even in his exegetical works, and in his 
secular Hebrew productions, he did not shrink from the boldest 
interpretations and formations of words. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the little book, Kritik des Dunasch ben Labrat iiber einzelne 
Stellen aus Saadia’s . . . Schriften, edited by R. Schréter (Breslau, 1866), 
seems to have been entirely unknown to Prof. Margoliouth. He 
would have found there that Saadiah, e.g. explained 733 (Gen. xxx. 
11) as ‘T’7 NI (No. 14), OW (Ps. xvi. 4) as OVW (No. 18); that he 
derived 1N\72 (Ps. lii. 9) from #i7 (No. 20), 2733 (Gen. xxx. 20) from 
nt (No. 21); that he identified O' (Isa. i. 7) with DD} (No. 23), 
“oind (Deut. xxiii. 24) with DIN. Dunash quotes, in the same booklet, 
any amount of such monstrous words of Saadiah’s, as 1717 (from the 
interjection 17°), THIN (from the interjection AIX), DHX (from D'OR), 
yyip (from the proper noun yp), nnis from Nis, and Nni5 from M5, 
Prof. Margoliouth should be consistent, and apply his hypothesis also 
to the Saadiah’s liturgical poems, and to the passages just quoted 
from Dunash, and maintain that they are only satires against, and 
parodies of the Gaon’s works. Again, to be fully consistent, Prof. 
Margoliouth ought to apply the same assumption to many passages 
in other works of Saadiah’s, which he himself recognizes to be 
genuine, e.g. the Commentary to the Proverbs, xxx. 1 (ed. Derenbourg, 
p. 183), where 7p’ is derived from bap, bra from pbna, Sore from 
md, and 5xw from bin; also to many other passages in the Gaon’s 
works, which are in no way superior to those in Ha-Galuy to which 
Prof. Margoliouth takes exception. We see, therefore, that Prof. 
Margoliouth’s method would lead us too far. 

11. Having thus prefaced some general remarks about Saadiah’s 
position in reference to language, we can now proceed with the 
consideration of Prof. Margoliouth’s philological observations on 
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the short text of the Galuy fragment. We shall again see that 
Prof. Margoliouth’s criticism of that text is quite untenable. 

Prof. Margoliouth writes: “The first sentence alone contains two 
words unknown to the Dictionary, 10M and 718.” To this we reply 
that M81 is a hapax legomenon, occurring in Ezek. xxviii. 17, and 
it is quite legitimately used in Saadiah’s elevated style. For apart 
from the innumerable examples of the use of hapax legomena and 
rare forms (Arabic 1813) employed by the Pajetanim and Spanish 
poets, and also in the Gaon’s liturgical productions, we find also two 
examples in his brief rhetorical address in his commentary to 
Sefer Yetzira (p. 23), WOM) (Gen. xxi. 16) and ‘I¥M (Isa. xlix. 22, and 
two more places); not less than five instances in the address 
(apparently to the Academy of Sura) in Dunash’s Critique, No. 87: 
npr (Exod. xxviii. 17), DM (ibid. xxviii. 18), MYON and 7379 
(Ezek. xxvii. 16), pidnx (formed from node, Exod. xxviii. 19); 
several examples in the preface to {738 (in my work, first part, 
pp. 52-7), e.g. ver. 2: Syren (Num. xi. 25) and MY (Mic. iv. 8 and 
Job iv. 5); ver. 3: npnd (1 Sam. xix. 20) and mp3 (Gen. x. 25); 
ver. 4: anind (Eccles. iv. 13), ¥D" (1 Sam. xi. 11 and 2 Sam. xx. 22), 
non. (Jer. li. 39), and MYWNyN (Deut. xxxii. 35); ver. 5: Ay 
(Isa. xv. 4) and PNM) (Dan. xi. 4), &c., &e. 

We are also able to give the authority for the other impugned word 
ON, which occurs in Ha-Galuy as synonymous to ¥iS, in the sense 
of “treasure,” “treasured store’; namely, Isa. xxxii. 18, where the 
hapax legomenon }DM is also used synonymous to T¥X%. In Saadiah’s 
translation, @uvres compl. de Saadia (III, 1896, p. 33), both words are 
rendered by two Arabic synonyms, one of which is, just as in the 
Galuy, formed from the root ft3. It is therefore to be regretted 
that Prof. Margoliouth did not include the third volume of the 
(Euvres compl. among his critical apparatus ; had he done so he would 
have found in the impugned word rather a confirmation of, than an 
objection to, Saadiah’s authorship. 

Prof. Margoliouth writes further: “1°, in the next line, is from 
the Targum of Job.” In regard to this we wish to observe, that 
granted even that Saadiah considered the word 1°) as Targumic, 
there would yet be nothing surprising in the fact of the Gaon 
making use of it. Saadiah followed the example of biblical poetry, 
in which Saadiah, after Dunash’s Critique, declared the words {DN 
(No. 26), 1297 (No. 27), "P'> (No. 4o), 25D minnd (No. 48, cf. the 
Commentary to Proverbs, xxxi. 3, ed. Derenbourg, p. 197) and others to 
have been borrowed from the Aramaic, and in which, after the 
method of his well-known little work, there are over seventy (91) 
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words which must be explained from the Targum and the Talmud. 
This was the method he applied to his poetical productions. Thus, 
in his liturgies he constantly makes use of Targumic and Talmudic 
words, and in his vocabulary, })"38, specially composed for the use 
of poets, he included words from the Targum and the Talmud. Cf. the 
first volume of my work (pp. 69, 71). The impugned word can 
certainly have been used by Saadiah, for Zunz showed already 
(Synagogale Poesie, p. 394) that Saadiah had used the word 7%, 
probably as a nomen actionis, in a Selicha, and that Kalir also had used 
the word 4°) (p. 390). We have already seen that Saadiah held Kalir 
in high esteem and that he was fond of imitating him (cf. infra). 
We would therefore be entitled to assume a priori, that if 72 
belonged to Saadiah’s vocabulary, the same may have been the case 
with 73, This is now confirmed by the Galuy fragment. But we 
can go even further than this. Zunz and Prof. Margoliouth consider 
i*3 as Aramaic; this is philologically correct. But for Kalir and 
Saadiah, the word was pure Hebrew, because, according to their 
grammatical views, that the 3”5 verb 733, of which the Bible has 
the forms °° (2 Sam. xxii. 29) and 3° (Job xviii. 5), 72 only could 
be considered as the root, and they could form 3°} from 71, analogous 
to MD (in their opinion formed from M5) and MY (in their opinion 
formed from nv), 

Prof. Margoliouth proceeds: “The word Dy is exceedingly faulty 
for mow.” The reply to this is, that according to my remarks 
(l.c., pp. 23, 181, 188-9, 192, 238) the use of the incriminated word 
is fully justified. I showed there that, according to Saadiah’s own 
evidence, it was a universal poetical custom in those days to trans- 
form feminine into masculine words, that Saadiah himself had, most 
probably in another fragment of Ha-Galuy, transformed mgyd into yd, 
and that Saadiah’s pattern, Kalir, also used the word 0W3. All this 
is entirely disregarded by Prof. Margoliouth, although, I think, that 
' it is, at least, worthy to be refuted. I can now add, that many 
similar words used by Saadiah belong to the same category; e.g. 
nbn, quoted in Dunash’s Critique, from the Biblical MD2N&, NK, 
in his M3Y (p. 12), from JN NNIN (Ezek. xxi. 20), 430 (ibid., p. 13) 
from the Talmudical word 5b, Aramaic NNW, Wr (p. 14) from 
Mp?, INN (p. 15) from AIAN, &c., &c. But the matter is clinched 
by this, that already Zunz (ibid., p. 384) cited the corpus delicti, the 
word 0W3, from a liturgical poem of Saadiah’s, commencing with 
the word S°pN (Saadiah’s dirge AP ‘NY NPN is probably meant, 
vid. Literaturgeschichte der synagog. Poesie, p. 97). 

Prof. Margoliouth says further: “The form nanbe is not Biblical, 
but Arabic.” This cannot be asserted so offhand, for we have already 
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in the second verse of Genesis the form NBM, cf. NWA (Isa. xl. 9), 
m3) (1 Sam. i. 13), MINA, plur. (1 Kings xi. 8), &c., &c. Saadiah 
has himself NABDO in PU (l.c., p. 54, ver. 12). Prof. Margoliouth 
probably meant to say that a verb was formed here from the noun 
and, but such mode of proceeding is sufficiently known to us from 
Saadiah’s poetical productions. I quote a few examples: In the 
may he has wm from ow, %Iw, DWNT from WN (p. 10), 
Shin from nbdir, nop from the Talmudical XDD (p. 12), DPW 
from DD} (Jer. xlix. 24), YW) from waaady (Ezek. xiii. 11, p. 13), &c. 
In a fragment quoted by me (p. 189) DAINN from O73 (Esther i. 6). 
Most instructive are in this respect the instances quoted by Dunash 
in his Critique (No. 88), for we learn from them, that the Gaon 
formed NNis from Nix, NNT from M5, and even transformed proper 
nouns like Yip, and interjections like 177 and TAX into verbs! 

The Hebrew and Arabic titles "> "BD and sands axnsby 
present difficulties to Prof. Margoliouth, as they did to other critics 
before him, but without reason. I have already given the only correct 
explanation (l.c., pp. 142, 180), namely that the words mean “ the 
Book of the Exiled ” (of the exiled one), 1 only forgot to add that we 
ought to read in the Arabic THON INND (or also TWN, in a 
passive sense), just as in the Hebrew the word 53 is taken as the 
passive of ns (to exile). Thus he has also in the other fragment (p. 189) 
‘3M, analogous to the Biblical YS, and ‘%D) in Ben Sira. After my 
above remarks about Saadiah’s artificial style, Prof. Margoliouth will, 
I hope, admit that my explanation does not prove at all that “ Harkavy 
strangely prefers the barbarous Hebrew to the correct,” &c., but that 
every author must be judged according to the conditions of his age, 
according to the linguistic stage of his period, and, principally, 
according to his own works and mannerisms. 

12. Having thus shown how groundless Prof. Margoliouth’s reasons 
are for suspecting the work, it will be sufficient only briefly to refer 
to the remaining points of his criticism, which rest either upon 
premises, which can be proved to be incorrect, or upon arbitrary 
assumptions, and I shall only enter upon a detailed discussion of the 
following remarks should the specialists on these subjects find that 
my defence of the Ha-Galuy fragment is faulty, and that the genuine- 
ness of the book is doubtful. 

(a) Saadiah’s opponent Mubashir Halevy, who wrote after Saadiah’s 
death (942), as noted by me in the first part (p. 68), cannot, of 
course, be identical with the Gaon Mubashir, as Prof. Margoliouth 
thinks. The latter Gaon was no Levite, and was already dead in 926. 

(b) Saadiah’s work 77377 “BD, quoted by Abraham bar Chija in 
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the NIYR “BD, was recognized long ago to be the monds ann3, 
which was written in Arabic, and directed against the Karaites. 
It is the same book as the one entitled }MIDNA HD, in the translation 
of Moses ibn Ezra’s Apyinby Abypn. 

(c) Saadiah, like the Arabic authors, understood under Nabataean 
the Arabaic mixed with Aramaic and Persian words, which was 
spoken in Babylonia. 

(d) Prof. Margoliouth’s supposition that the Galuy fragment is 
a complete composition is obviously erroneous. Both its external 
shape and its contents (it commences in the middle of a phrase with 
the vav conjunctive) prove clearly that it is dxépadov cai drédevrov. 
The supposition is also refuted by the quotations from the work: 
YD dM (p. 163), WMV AN nx “AW (p. 165), NIN, invA 
DDN (p. 167), D'N"IIN ANY ond, NIN pn DINND (p. 161). 

(e) Neither is the MS. whole, nor is it an autograph from the year 
962, but it most likely belonged to a copyist of the twelfth century, 
who has not copied everything correctly. 

(f) Prof. Margoliouth’s positive assertion that Saadiah’s book of 
the festivals was composed in Arabic, will hardly impress anybody, 
unable as he is to give a single quotation from it. He does not take 
any notice of the fragment printed by me (l.c., p. 220). 

(g) Prof. Margoliouth’s fantastical combination, about a Karaite 
fabrication of the Galuy fragment, is hardly worth a serious refutation. 
Not even the cleverest forger could have fabricated a literary pro- 
duction composed in Saadiah’s style, written in words peculiar to 
Saadiah, and so thoroughly impregnated with the ideas and the 
spirit of Saadiah, let alone a Karaite of the tenth century. 

In every Karaite forgery, both old and new, a great number of 
which the writer of these remarks has first recognized and pointed 
out, it is always an easy matter to find out the cui prodest, and the 
Karaite character is always more or less glaringly conspicuous. 
Where are the signs of Karaism in our fragment ? Should its general 
object, the ridiculing of Saadiah, be its caricature? But it contains 
nothing which does not correspond with the Gaon’s position at the 
time, or which could not per se be proved, from other works, to be his 
property. It would indeed be a rare curiosity in the history of Jewish 
literature, such a Karaite satire upon Saadiah, which was never used 
by a single one of the Gaon’s many Karaite antagonists, but which 
was naively used by Nissim of Kairouan, a zealous Rabbinite of the 
first half of the eleventh century, who had constant intercourse with 
Babylonia, and who wrote polemical writings against the Karaites 
(vid. my remarks on this in Steinschneider’s Festschrift). It would 
be a rarity far beyond anything hitherto considered rare, 
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(h) The unjust proceedings, which according to Nathan Babli’s 
report, were the cause of the strife between Saadiah and the Exilarch, 
can only explain the latter’s hatred against the former, but not the 
antagonism of the academy of Pumbeditha, of the Gaon Cohen Zedek, 
of the later Gaon Aaron (Chalaf) ibn Sarjado, and of all other 
opponents of Saadiah. We learn from the Galuy fragment—what 
the introduction to the Amanath already made appear probable — 
that Saadiah’s learned aspiration was also one of the causes. There 
is, therefore, no contradiction between Nathan’s report and the 
preface of Ha-Galuy. For the rest, the expression Say dy (and no 
justice) in the preface shows quite clearly, that justice had been 
infringed by Saadiah's opponents, and this subject was of course 
fully dealt with in the work Ha-Galuy itself. 

(i) Prof. Margoliouth has overlooked the fact that the title of INN¥N 
Saydsy rmnbs (people of monotheism and justice) was in reality the 
title borne by the Arabic Mutakalemin, and that it was appropriated by 
Mutakalemite Karaites from a love of imitation. This was known since 
Delitzsch (1841). Cf. also Schreiner, Der Kalam (Berlin, 1895, p. 5). 

(k) Prof. Margoliouth disregarded also my remark about the title 
of }'2139 (p. 153, note 10). There the matter is quite satisfactorily 
explained. Namely, Saadiah launches against his opponents Cohen 
Zedek, Sarjado, &c., the reproach, that they had no proper historical 
knowledge of Rabbinism, notwithstanding the fact that they now 
were called Rabbis and constantly had that title in their mouths. 
This is, therefore, directed against the present Rabbis, i.e. against 
Saadiah’s opponents, and not against the Rabbis in general. How 
is it possible to recognize here, with Prof. Margoliouth, “the Karaite 
hand,” and how is here “Saadiah’s own party made ridiculous” ? 

(2) Prof. Margoliouth, in discussing David ben Zakkai’s claims to 
the position of Exilarch, forgot that the latter had been first deprived 
of his office by Saadiah, and superseded by his brother, and that only 
afterwards David’s party gained power, of course, by means of bribing 
the Mahommedan authorities, Consequently, Saadiah could justly 
consider Ben Zakkai as an illegitimate Exilarch. 

(m) Prof. Margoliouth thinks it to be “impossible” for Saadiah 
to speak boastingly of himself, but he disregards the distinct evidence 
of Ibn Daud (in Neubauer’s Mediaev. Chron., I, 66), who says: “"N" 
ndan app dy ovaind oon dened ney awe minim avy 37 939.” 
It may be that, according to our present ideas, one or another boast- 
ful expression may appear improper; but when we take into 
consideration the time when it was written, the literary fashion of 
the Arabic writers of the age, and the personal position of the Gaon, 
we shall become more lenient in our judgment. 
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(n) The readers of Saadiah’s writings were long aware of the fact 
that he repeatedly dealt with many subjects in his various works. 
Abraham bar Chija gives distinct evidence (cf. my work, pp. 133, 143, 
155) that Saadiah fully discussed the time of Israel’s deliverance 
(the YP) both in Ha-Galuy and in the Amanath. Most probably he 
considered it necessary and useful to treat this subject in a pamphlet 
also, after having discussed it in his large work on philosophy of 
religion, which was only written for scholars. I have a conjecture 
about this, but it would lead me too far here to enter upon it. At 
any rate, it is unintelligible why the time of the deliverance when 
fixed by Saadiah as 933 may have been meant seriously, but when fixed 
as 934, it must, in spite of Abraham B. Chija’s evidence, he put off 
to 962, and be meant satirically. 

(0) It is true that Saadiah had done all he could to avoid the 
strife ; but it became inevitable when it transpired that the Exilarch 
would not yield anything of his criminal demands, and made use of 
violent measures. On what compromise with the Exilarch could 
the Gaon enter after this ? 

(p) Everybody will think it only natural that Saadiah’s polemic in 
the book Amanath and elsewhere is calmer, milder, and more modest 
than in Ha-Galuy. In the former, the polemic is not, as in the last, 
directed against personal enemies, who had taken everything away 
from him, who had personally illtreated him, had imperilled his life, 
and had publicly boasted that they had acted thus. And since Saadiah 
was usually calm and moderate, we can only conclude, that Ha-Galuy 
was a book written with a purpose (in self-defence against personal 
enemies), which if not justifiable, was at least excusable, in view 
of the conditions of the time. 

The foregoing remarks are, I think, sufficient to set aside Prof. 
Margoliouth’s principal strictures upon the Galuy fragment. Should 
it, however, be deemed necessary, I am prepared to disprove many 
other alleged proofs of Prof. Margoliouth. I only want to draw 
attention to this, that the assumption, that we have to deal here 
with a Karaite satire, entails greater difficulties than Prof. Margoliouth 
believes he has found. How is it possible that a Karaite satire 
against Saadiah existed since 962 without a Karaite having made use 
of it? That the famous head of a school in Kairouan of the eleventh 
century should have taken it, without any misgivings, for a genuine 
work, and should have borrowed from it forged verses of Ben Sira, 
and even Menasseh’s argument, so strongly censured by Prof. 
Margoliouth! And we are to believe that this Karaite forger of 
the tenth century undertook tbe difficult task, without considering 
that any Rabbinite could unmask and disgrace him by producing the 
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genuine Galuy! Prof. Margoliouth may pardon me—but were it 
not that his esteemed name appeared at the bottom of the article, 
and if the latter did not contain some side issues, discussed with 
great erudition and acumen, it might be more reasonably taken as 
a satire against many a modern critic (especially in the field of Bible 
criticism), rather than the Galuy fragment as a satire against Saadiah. 
A. HARKAVY. 


St. PETERSBURG, January, 1900. 


NOTE ON SIRACH, 1. 9. 


THE editors of the Cambridge fragments of the Hebrew text of 
Ecclesiasticus (1899) discuss the best way of filling up by, .a...amt 523, 
and suggest (p. xlvii) the reading Sen “an amr *$53 (or *S53). 
M. Halévy (Le nouveau fragment hébreu, p. 4) suggests as the last word 
4033. I venture to express the opinion that Son is evidently a 
corruption of bows or DO, bes occurs in Ezra i. 9, where the 
versions (LXX, Vg., Syr.) give the sense “bowl” or ‘“‘bason.” The 
English Version gives “bowls of gold, silver bowls.” Should we not 
read (correcting and transposing) *|D5 Sprini? So the sense becomes, 
‘*A vessel of gold and (or) a bason of silver.” 

T. K. CHEYNE. 


March 15, 1900. 
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ECCLESIASTICUS: THE RETRANSLATION 
HYPOTHESIS. 


THE close resemblance of the names Ecclesiasticus and Ecclesiastes 
might suggest, on a superficial view, that there is an equally close 
internal relation between the two books. Such a relation does not, 
however, exist. It has been justly remarked that the affinity of 
Ecclesiasticus is with the Book of Proverbs rather than with Ec- 
clesiastes. This affinity or relation is of considerable importance with 
regard to a fact strongly insisted on with respect to the alleged dual 
origin of the newly found text of Ecclesiasticus. That there are 
in this text doublets or verses more or less identical in language or 
in meaning cannot be denied. But this phenomenon presents itself 
in sufficient abundance in the Book of Proverbs. One proverb even 
occurs in precisely the same form in two places of the same section of 
the Book, xiv. 12; xvi. 25 :— 


wre ed awe ow 
NW 8397 AMAIA 
“There is a way that seemeth right unto a man; 
But the end thereof are the ways of death.” 


Approximating to this absolute identity, instances may be cited of 
proverbs nearly alike in both form and meaning. Here are two, with 
regard to which it is noteworthy that they occur near together in the 
same chapter. Thus, at xix. 5, we have— 


mp’ xd ompy oy 
poo xb par ma 


Then the ninth verse gives us the same words, with the exception 
that “I38’ is substituted for boo xd. If we were disposed to give 
the reins to our imagination, we might argue that the substitution 
was made under Syriac influence, as the reader may see, by consulting 
the lexicon under $s and ey - In the English version the fifth 
verse is translated,— 


“A false witness shall not be unpunished, 
And he [that] speaketh lies shall not escape.” 
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The ninth verse substitutes “shall perish” for “shall not escape.” 
If the reader desires other examples, he may compare xi. 21 with 
xvi. 5; xix. 25 with xxi. 11; xx. 10 with xx. 23; xxi. 9 with xxi. 19; 
xix. 12 with xx. 2. These last examples are antithetic, and so are 
xi. 25, 26, verses apparently placed close together on account of the 
antithesis; and the editor may have been influenced also by the word 
m373. The precise causes influencing the arrangement of the proverbs 
in many cases it is difficult or impossible to determine. Proverbs of 
similar or identical meaning may be placed near together, as the 
examples cited show. And there would appear to be no reason why 
such proverbs should not be arranged consecutively, if the collectors 
had been so disposed. And it should not be forgotten that Ecclesi- 
asticus is, like the Proverbs, a collection. At xxxiii. 16 the author 
describes himself as “one that gathereth after the grape-gatherers,” 
but, he continues, “by the blessing of the Lord I profited, and filled 
my wine-press like a gatherer of grapes.” If he met with proverbs in 
an Aramaic dress, there would be nothing to prevent his incorporating 
such proverbs in his collection, at the same time retaining more or 
less of the original diction ; and he might, for the sake of comparison, 
purposely place such proverbs in close juxtaposition with others of 
similar import}. 

The British Museum fragments, which were edited and annotated 
by the Rev. G. Margoliouth for the October number of this REVIEW, 
contain interesting and illustrative examples of doublets. Passing 
over the curious example of the evil eye, xxxi. 15, on which the 
editor himself comments, we come to verses 15 and 18, where the 
editor translates,— 


“Know thy neighbour like thyself, 
And carefully consider all that thou hatest. 
Take thy seat like a man who is chosen, 
And do not rush *lest thou be disliked ?. 
Know that thy neighbour is like thyself, 
And eat like a man that which he has placed before thee.” 


1 It is due to Mr. I. Abrahams to mention that he called attention to 
the doublets in the Book of Proverbs in J. Q. R., October, 1899, p. 176, and 
even said of Ben Sira that “he must have perceived these doublets, 
and as I venture to think may have proceeded to imitate them.” 

2 Perhaps a better rendering would be “do not clear the board,” 
following the Sept. 7) d:apyacd, ‘do not gobble up.” The Greek translator 
seems to have regarded tyn as derived from a verb mwy, with the sense of 
the Syriac. ‘‘ Disliked” appears scarcely strong enough as a rendering 
of byin. The use of such a verb as 5yi agrees with the interpretation of 
torn ‘x, which I have suggested. 
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Here between the two elements of the doublet a verse, or at least 
two lines, are interposed. A very little further (vers. 18 and 27) we 
have another example of the doublet with a still longer portion of 
the text interposed between the two occurrences. As in several places 
of the Book of Proverbs, the first member of the verse is exactly 
the same in both cases, but the second member differs greatly. 
Mr. Margoliouth translates,— 


(1) “Surely a little is sufficient for a man of understanding, 
And he does not burn on his bed. Pain,” &c. 


(2) “Surely a little is sufficient for a man of understanding, 
And even if thou hast been constrained with dainties, keep 
on hoping, and thou shalt have ease.” 


It would be, I am afraid, a hopeless task to attempt to prove that 
the one is derived from the Greek, and the other from the Syriac, 
either as it now stands, or as it may be supposed to have stood 
originally. The probability would seem to be that there is a designed 
repetition for the sake of what is to follow. 

Immediately following the last quotation we have an example of 
the doublet which agrees very well with Mr. Margoliouth’s theory 
of two or more recensions, the one member being taken from one, 
and the other, in close juxtaposition, from another :— 


“Hear, my son, and despise me not, 

And in the end thou shalt lay hold on my words. 
Hear, my son, and accept my instruction, 

And laugh not at me; 

And in the end thou shalt find my words.” 


Again the théory of duplex derivation could scarcely lead to success, 
even though, in the opinion of Mr. Margoliouth, the first member 
agrees more with the Greek, and the second with the Syriac. 

Then we have two proverbs which we may regard as originally 
distinct, but placed together on account of their similarity to a 
certain extent. I still follow Mr. Margoliouth’s translation :— 


“The furnace proveth the work of the artificer, 
So is the wine with regard to the quarrelling of the scornful. 
A man of understanding proveth every work, 
So is strong drink with regard to the strife of the scornful.” 





The difference here is so considerable as to make the reader hesitate 
with regard to the one proverb being derived from one recension and 
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the other from another. The recension theory may suit better the 
following,— 


“What life is there to him who is without wine ?” &c. 


and, 
‘What life is there to him who is without new wine P”’ &c. 


But the difference may be ascribed to a divergent development of the 
proverbs previous to the composition of Ben Sira’s book. Again, 
moreover, the derivation from Greek and Syriac would be at fault. 

In the Rerue des Etudes Juives, M. Lévi adduces several examples 
of the doublet with the view of showing that one member is derived 
from the Greek and the other from the Syriac. Most of these 
examples he allows the reader to investigate for himself @ son gré; 
but two of them he discusses more particularly, namely, xxx. 17 and 
xxx. 20. The first of these may be translated,— 


“To die is better than a life of vanity, 

And eternal rest than continual pain. 

To die is better than an evil life, 

And to go down to Sheol than enduring pain.” 


The first member can scarcely be said to be a translation of the 
Greek xpeicowv Odvatos irép Conv mkpav } dppoornua Eupovov. The 
second member agrees sufficiently well with the Syriac ; but it might, 
according to Mr. Margoliouth’s view, be derived from a different 
recension, or the original collector may have placed together two 
proverbs varying somewhat in expression. The other example may 
be regarded as at once more difficult and more interesting :— 


FINND) My pan’ (2 DYND) DVD WRN 
DaY'D DIND ALYY 3D 
m>ina py 7d yo? 79 
mo wpa ™ 
Dr. Taylor translates,— 
“As an eunuch (?) embraceth a maiden and groaneth, 
So is he that doeth judgment with violence (?). 
As an eunuch (?) that lieth with a virgin, 
And the Lord requireth it at his hand.” 


It is noticeable that in the Hebrew the two couplets have a quite 
different sense. The first (with the pretty certain emendation DD) 
speaks of a eunuch fruitlessly embracing a maiden. The second, 
where j19N) may well have been translated in the Syriac 830°), with 
the sense, “one who is faithful or trusted” lying during the night 
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with a virgin, and presumably, by the intercourse violating his trust. 
Otherwise it is not easy to see how “the Lord requireth it at his 
hand,” which agrees with the Syriac, could follow. There is not that 
equivalence of meaning in the two members of the doublet which 
the retranslation hypothesis requires, 

Professor D. S. Margoliouth, of Oxford, also refers in the Guardian 
for November 8 to two alleged doublets. He says, “In xxx. 12b the 
Greek and Syriac texts both bid a father ‘thump’ his son’s back. 
But the Greek word for ‘thump’ might be rendered ‘crush,’ and so 
we have one Hebrew verse bidding the father ‘crush’ his son’s back ; 
and the Syriac word for ‘thump’ might be rendered ‘split,’ and so 
we have another Hebrew verse in which the father is bidden to 
‘split’ his son’s back. Now if the Hebrew advised the parent either 
to ‘crush’ 07 to ‘split’ his son’s back, we should be told that this was 
excellent advice; but it requires more than ordinary hardihood to 
maintain that Ben Sira advised a father to do both. Should he split 
it first and crush it afterwards ?” 

Without assenting to this philological disquisition, I may say that 
Professor Margoliouth appears to disregard the fact, alluded to above, 
that Ecclesiasticus is a collection of proverbs. Proverbs expressed in 
language savouring somewhat of hyperbole may have been placed 
together without at all implying that they are to be carried into 
practice consecutively. And it should be observed that the correction 
or punishment of youth is a matter repeatedly and strongly expressed 
in the canonical Book of Proverbs. I need only refer, without quoting, 
to xiii. 243 xix. 18; xxii. 15; xxiii. 13; xxix. 17. 

The other passage which Professor Margoliouth adduces is xxxi. 4, 
with reference to which he says, “The Greek and the Syriac tell us 
that the poor man labours in deficiency of life (i.e. livelihood).” But 
the Syriac word for “life” also means “ house.” And the Greek word 
for life (Biov) is very like a word meaning “strength” (Sias). Hence 
we have two alternative renderings in the Hebrew, one with “ house,” 
and another with “strength.” It may make the matter clearer to 
give the Hebrew :— 

wma ond wy py» 

yy 7 mM ON 
wna ond sy dny 
> nna xd my ow 


“The poor laboureth on account of the penury of his houschold, 
And if he rests, he becomes needy. 
The poor toileth on account of the lack of his strength (means, 
Taylor), 
And if he rests, he is without (real) rest.” 
OV 2 
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Though 1M°3 pretty clearly means “his household,” little difficulty 
need be felt about the Syriac translator rendering M3 by Jex20X. 
But there is a good deal of difficulty about Professor Margoliouth’s 
suggestion that his supposed translator from Greek into Hebrew read 
Biov as Bias: Bia occurs only once in the Greek Ecclesiasticus, xx. 4, 
and there the meaning is “violence,” a sense which can scarcely 
be suitable here. The word for strength in Ecclesiasticus is icyvs, 
and this word is found in sufficient abundance. A very good and 
illustrative example is to be seen in xxxi. 30, éAarray icyiv (Heb. 
n> pn). 

From the acrostic or partial acrostic in chap. li, I do not see that 
any valid argument in favour of the retranslation hypothesis can 
be drawn. 

We may now proceed to the consideration of some positive evidence 
in favour of the genuineness of the newly found Hebrew. But this 
evidence need not blind us to the fact that this Hebrew, even so far as 
it goes, is both imperfect and corrupt. 

There are in the Cambridge text two places to which I desire to 
call especial attention as giving pretty conclusive evidence. And 
there are probably other passages, the testimony of which would 
be just as valid, though they may not yet have been detected. Of 
those which I now adduce, the first is xiii. 26. Dr. Charles Taylor 
translates the verse thus :— 

“ A token of a merry heart is a bright countenance ; and study and 
meditation is wearisome thought.” 

To the verse thus translated a note of interrogation is added, to 
show that the translator regarded the rendering, at least of the last 
member of the verse, as more or less doubtful. The last part of the verse 
I should prefer to render, “But the close study of problems is toil- 
some” (Spy ayn mw avn). As Dr. Taylor indicates, Mv 3v 
(“retirement and meditation,” or “close study ’’) is in all probability 
derived from 1 Kings xviii. 27, where we have 10 1 °3) mw %5, 
referring to Baal in Elijah’s ironical address. The plural Nawnd> 
is used in Ex. xxxi. 4, xxxv. 35, of skilfully devised works, or, rather 
of the plans or designs for such work. From this sense the transition 
is tolerably easy to difficult and involved subjects of thought, or, 
briefly, “problems.” The Greek is in general accordance with this 
view, kai eVpeots mapaBodav Siadoyiopol pera kérov, “and the finding 
out of parables [requires] laborious reasonings.” While it is easy to 
see in the Greek a reflection of the Hebrew, it is difficult or impossible 
to imagine that, in a retranslation from the Greek, MW) 2°” would 
have been borrowed from the passage in Kings, and it is still less 
credible, perhaps, that mapaBodav should nave been rendered by such 
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a word as NWN instead of the usual DSWD. From the Syriac, “ And 
an abundance of stories are the thoughts of sinners,” the Hebrew 
could not possibly have been derived. But, with the newly found 
text before us, it is easy to detect the Hebrew through every word 
of the Syriac. This juxtaposition may make the matter somewhat 
clearer :— 
Sey navmo ony oy 

NON NMYNN NNN NNND 


The incoherency of the Syriac rendering, caused no doubt by the 
translator failing to understand his text, affords a strong argument 
for the genuineness of the Hebrew. The misunderstanding of 1° 
scarcely needs comment, unless it be to say that even the misunder- 
standing affords strong evidence that the Syriac translator had the 
Hebrew text before him. As to Spy, with moral significance, Isa. x. 1 
and other passages may be compared. 

The other place to which I refer is xiv. 11, where Dr. Taylor 
translates,— 

“My son, if thou hast wherewithal, minister to thine own self; 


And if thou hast, do good unto thyself ; 
And according to the power of thy hand make thyself fat.” 


The conclusion of this verse which may be given as, “And if you 
are able to do so, make yourself fat (jw77),” is certainly a singular 
piece of advice to be found in a quasi-Biblical book. The Greek 
diverges remarkably, “ My son, uccording to thy ability, do good to 
thyself, and present worthy offerings to the Lord (kai mpoogopas 
Kupio d&iws mpdcaye).” The newly discovered Hebrew affords a reason- 
able explanation. The Greek translator, repelled by so coarse a piece 
of advice as “grow fat,” changed this into a religious admonition, 
“Make fat (and therefore worthy) offerings to the Lord.” The Syriac 
translator may have cut the knot by omitting the clause altogether. 
It appears sufficiently evident that the Hebrew could not possibly 
be a retranslation from the Greek and Syriac, either separately or 
conjointly. With regard to the Greek, Edersheim speaks of it as 
“an attempted combination of enjoyment with piety”; and this can 
scarcely be regarded as harmonious with the context. As to the 
Greek translator modifying a coarse expression, xxxi. 20 may be com- 
pared, where we have Sowy ap, which Mr. G. Margoliouth translates 
“a purged belly”; and with regard to the Greek he observes, “ bby 
(purged) is toned down into perpio (moderate).” It is possible that 
other examples are to be found in connexion with ver. 19 (PW, see 
Margoliouth’s foot-note), and MP AYP of ver. 21. Mr. Margoliouth 
seems to think, and he is probably right, that the meaning really is 
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“vomit, vomit,” though this sense, as he says, is not given by “the 
usual Greek and the Syriac.” In the curious verse xxxvi. 18 there may 
be another example, what is said of eating, as in Prov. ix. 17, having 
reference to ves venereae. 

In the Guardian for February 17, 1897, I called attention to the 
remarkable resemblance between certain expressions in Eccles. xii. 12, 
13, and the Hebrew of Ecclus. xliii. 27 :— 


gow xd abxs ny 
$n gin 739 pp 


“More like these we will not add; 
And the end of the matter is, He is all.” 


The analogy with expressions in Ecclesiastes is at once obvious, 
and this alone would tend towards proving the genuineness of the 
Hebrew. Dr. Edersheim imagined that he saw “a spurious Hellenistic 
addition by the younger Siracide”; a remark to which the editors of 
the Cambridge fragments direct attention. Now, however, we can 
take quite a different view of the matter. But, in relation to our 
present subject, the expression 125 }P is particularly important. 
The Syriac is absent here; and, so far as we can tell, never existed. 
The Greek gives ourré\ea Adyor, a translation from which would, 
no doubt, have given the plural. But instead of 03° }'P we have the 
remarkable 137 }P, a fact well worthy to be noted in addition to 
what has been said above. 

I may conclude with the observation that, however great may be 
the value of the recent discoveries, the text of Ecclesiasticus still 
presents a very difficult and complicated problem. p 


THOMAS TYLER. 

















